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REPORT 
OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


to the 26th National Congress 
of the Communist Party 


1. INTRODUCTION 


HIS Report is for the period January 1956 to December 1958. (A printed 
report of the work of the Executive Committee was not produced for the 
Special (25th) Congress held only a year after the 24th Congress.) 

Our Party struggled to prevent nuclear war, stop the tests and rid the world 
of nuclear weapons. We ran our own campaigns, gave help to the peace movement, 
and did all we could to get action by the Labour movement. 

We have helped the workers to resist the Tory attacks on wages and living 
standards, the growing threat of unemployment, and to fight against increased 
rents. 

We organised opposition to the brutal Tory repression in Cyprus which caused 
the needless loss of so many British and Cypriot lives. We consistently pointed to 
the need for the common struggle of the British and colonial peoples against 
imperialism. 

This has been a period of growing contrast between the restrictions and diffi- 
culties of capitalism and the sweeping advances of the socialist world which in 
1965 will turn out half the world’s total industrial production. 

Big business, the Tories and the right-wing Labour leaders have let loose the 
biggest campaign yet against the Communist Party. In this, revisionist and reformist 
ideas were widely used. 

The counter-revolution in Hungary, the military putsch and rigged elections in 
France, and the unremitting attack against our Party and Communist trade unionists 
in Britain, are all part of this world-wide capitalist attack. 

Three times in the last two years the Tories and the U.S.A. brought the world 
to the brink of war: over Suez, Iraq and the Lebanon, and Quemoy. But their 
operations were successfully checked by public opposition, the actions of the 
Labour and peace movement, the strength of the socialist states, and the national 
liberation movement. We helped considerably in all this. 

Throughout this period the Labour leadership failed to bring the movement 
into fully effective action on the major issues, thus making it possible for the 
Tories to continue in power. The process of revising the official policy of the 
een Party has also been completed, so that it is now empty of socialist content 
and aim. 

The big internal discussion in our Party which followed the 20th Congress of 
the C.P.S.U. culminated in the calling of the Special 25th Congress at Easter 1957. 
It endorsed the main political line of the 24th Congress, overwhelmingly defeated 
all revisionist ideas and preserved the essential basis and organisation of the 
Communist Party. 

Despite the unprecedented nature of the attack against our Party, the majority 
of our members stood firm, strengthened their understanding and unity, and 
showed their determination to act as Communists should in facing problems and 
organising the struggle against the enemies of the working class. 

The result has been slow but steady progress. At the end of 1958, our Party was 
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engaged in a big Party building campaign. Our Party is in good heart to face the 
new responsibilities and struggles of 1959, which will almost certainly include a 
General Election. 

The Executive Committee confidently expects to report at the 26th Congress an 
increase in the political campaigning capacity and activity of the Party. It wishes 
to express its very sincere appreciation for the splendid work of the membership, 
whose services to the British working class are second to none. 


2. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

From the end of the period of the last Report (December 1955) up to the 24th 
National Congress (Easter 1956) the main campaigning effort of the Party was 
upon the issues of Peace, Wages, Housing and Rents, and the 1956 Budget. 

In Comrade Pollitt’s Report to the 24th Congress, The People Will Decide, the 
lead was given for the next steps in Party work. 

At the same Congress the report on the Communist Party and Young People 
prepared by the Executive was accepted. 

In the latter half of 1956, the problems emerging from the proceedings of the 
20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. gave rise to widespread discussion throughout the 
Party. It was decided to call a Special Congress at Easter 1957. 

The invasion of Suez led to the biggest movement against the Tory Government 
seen in this country for many years. But the counter-revolution in Hungary was 
utilised for a tremendous anti-Communist campaign in press, radio and television, 
and tended to weaken the extent of Party activity on this issue. 

The importance of the Special (25th) Congress for our Party and the working 
class was its utter defeat of the revisionist ideas which had arisen after the 20th 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. The Special Congress upheld the Communist Party’s 
basic political principles, organisation and methods of work. It endorsed the policy 
adopted at the 24th Congress, adopted a new draft of our Programme Tie British 
Road to Socialism subject to final consultation with the branches. and a report 
on Inner Party Democracy. It elected an Executive Committee, Appeals Committee 
and Auditors, and instructed the new E.C. to prepare, in the light of Congress 
decisions, Draft Rules and Standing Orders for Congress for consideration at the 
26th Congress. 

Following the Special (25th) Congress the E.C. gave continuous attention to 
the fight for peace. Full support was given to the campaign against the H-bomb 
and a pamphlet H-bomh Tests—FEnd Them Now was produced, together with 
leaflets and posters on the issue. 

A great Daily Worker open-air demonstration was called on July 14th, 1957. 
with peace as the main theme, and this succeeded in getting considerable trade 
union support. This was followed by sustained activity on peace, the Rent Act 
and Pensions. An appeal urging the Labour Party to organise a public campaign 
to prevent the failure of the Disarmament Talks then being held in London was 
published in the Daily Worker at the end of July. 

Plans were made at this time for a campaign of public meetings and activity in 
the autumn under the general title of Sack the Tories Now. 

A letter was sent by John Gollan to a number of leading members throughout 
the country, asking for their individual help in raising the general level of Party 
activity. 

John Gollan’s pamphlet Ws) Nort Nationalise? was issued at this time to 
direct the attention of the Labour movement to one of the important issues before 
the Labour Party Conference. 

The launching of the first sputnik on the 40th anniversary celebrations was a 
great inspiration to the Party and the working class and created tremendous public 
interest in the Soviet Union and its achievements. We issued a ‘Satellite Special’. 

Our delegates to the anniversary celebrations attended a meeting of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow. They reported to a special extended meeting 
of the Executive Committee, which adopted a resolution for distribution to the 
Party. The World Peace Appeal signed by the representatives of 64 Communist 
and Workers’ Parties was widely distributed. 

Big efforts were made by our Party to rouse the people against the establishment 
of American rocket bases in Britain and the American H-bomber patrols. 

The January 1958 Executive Committee meeting adopted plans for a big new 
series of public meetings under the slogan: The Right to Live and Work. 
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Following a successful Albert Hall Daily Worker Anniversary meeting in 
February the Executive Committee called for demonstrations on March Ist at 
U.S. air bases and we produced a pamphlet Close Ali U.S. Bases by Bill 
Wainwright. A big and impressive demonstration marched to Ruislip and a number 
of successful demonstrations took place in other parts of the country. 

The new text of the British Road to Socialism was published (after consultation 
with Party branches) and was given much attention in the Party press. Many Party 
branches have been able to sell considerable numbers of this programme which 
to date has sold 51,305 copies. 

In March, the Executive Committee sent a delegation of Comrades Gollan, Dutt 
and Matthews to Hungary and a report of their visit was given to Party organisations. 

In May, the Executive Committee published a statement supporting the strike 
of London busmen, and made every effort to explain the significance of this 
action, which was remarkable for its solidarity and for the fact that it was the 
first official bus strike since 1926. The busmen were deprived of effective solidarity 
action from some sections of the trade union movement owing to the opposition 
by the T.U.C. to proposals for solidarity action. 

In June, Mick Weaver contested the by-election in Wigan as Communist 
candidate. A splendid campaign there enabled Communist policy to be explained 
to the Wigan electorate, producing 972 votes, a number of new members, and an 
improved position for the Party in that area. 

French militarism and fascism launched a new attack against democracy, using 
General de Gaulle as the figurehead of reaction. Our Party called for solidarity 
with the Republican forces in France, and wrote a letter to the National Council 
of Labour urging solidarity action. On June 29th we organised a great national 
demonstration under the slogan Peace, Work and Independence. Contingents from 
all over Britain marched from Hyde Park to Trafalgar Square in one of the largest 
and most inspiring demonstrations seen for years. But it was almost entirely boycotted 
by the national press which could always find room for any anti-Communist drivel. 
However the event had a very good effect on the Party, Party supporters and the 
Labour and Peace movement, and was a useful blow in the struggle for peace and 
British independence. 

Part of the preparations for June 29th consisted of the publication of an 
important pamphlet by Finlay Hart with an introduction by Abe Motfat on 
The Communist Party and the Trade Unions. Members were asked to get this 
pamphlet to as many trade unionists as they could. 

With the revolution in Iraq and the American and British landings in Lebanon 
and Jordan the Middle East became a focal point of world war danger. The Party 
went immediately into action with Icaflets, poster parades and public meetings, 
and published a pamphlet ffancds off the Middle East, by Nora JelVery. 

A leaflet against Racial Hatred was produced during the period of the race 
riots in Notting Hill Gate and other parts of Britain and our local Party organisations 
did good work in explaining the real issues involved. 

A leaflet was also produced for tenants threatened with eviction under the Rent 
Act. We exposed the two-faced Tory hypocrisy over Quemoy and brought out 
the danger of world war resulting from Tory connivance at American aggression. 

Following the Labour Party Conference we produced an Open Letter to the 
Labour Party for distribution in the Labour movement. 

In preparation for the autumn campaign a pamphliet by John Gollan Which 
Way for Socialists—The Case for the Conmumist: Party recewed an immediate 
response and has contributed to the successes achieved in a number of areas in 
bringing new members into the Party. So far nearly 37.000 copies of this pamphlet 
have been sold. 

In preparation for the Three-Power Geneva H-test talks the b.C. called for 
greater pressure on the Government to stop its nuclear tests and to secure an 
agreement between the Powers, ending nuclear tests for all time. 

Since the last report there have been twenty-two meetings of the Executive 
Committee. In addition to the subjects mentioned above, and to preparations for 
the 24th and 25th (Special) Congresses held during the period the following questions 
have been discussed, some more than once. 

Cyprus; Working Class Unity; Conscription; Party Education; Government 
Rating Policy; Problems of Trade Unionism;, Daily Worker; Advance of 
anti-[mperialist Movement; Flectoral Policy; Pconomic Situation; Housing: 
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Education; Local Government Representation; Co-operative Movement; 
Middle East; Youth; Party Building; Labour Policy and Problems of Unity; 
Women. 


Parliamentary Constituencies 
The following constituencies have been endorsed by the Executive Committee. 


Candidate 
St. Pancras North Jock Nicholson 
Southwark Joe Bent 
Stepney ae Solly Kaye 
Birmingham, Perry Bar Bert Pearce 
Hayes .. Frank Foster 
Hornsey Ds G. J. Jones 
Nottingham North John Peck 
Sheffield, Brightside Howard Hill 
Wigan Mick Weaver 
Rhondda East Annie Powell 
Neath te Jim David 
Dundee West Dave Bowman 
Glasgow, Gorbals Peter Kerrigan 
Glasgow, Govan .. Gordon McLennan 
Glasgow, Springburn ahs Finlay Hart 
West Fife... ; William Lauchlan 


NOTE: For details of local election contests during this period please 
refer to the report of the Organisation Dept. section 5 (a). 


Discussion Journal 

In response to the need for a monthly theoretical and discussion journal it was 
decided to cease publication of Afarxist Quarterly in January 1957 and the new 
monthly journal Marxism Today was published in October 1957, with John Gollan 
as Editor and James Klugmann as Assistant Editor. During the period of the 
Special (25th) Congress discussion supplements to World News were produced. 


International Journal 

The Executive Committee was invited to send representatives to discuss participa- 
tion in the publication of a new monthly international Communist journal. 

This has since begun publication monthly as World Marxist Review. 


Delegates to Congresses of Brother Parties 

The Executive Committee has sent delegates to attend Congresses of our brother 
Parties in the U.S.S.R., China, France, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Israel, Bulgaria, 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany, and Denmark. We were represented at a 
Conference of 15 Communist and Workers’ Parties on the Danger of German 


Imperialism. 
Messages of greeting were sent to other Congresses which took place during 


this period. 


History of the Communist Party 
A history of our Party being written by Comrade James Klugmann. 


Higher Education 

A policy for the improvement and expansion of higher education was considered 
by a special conference committee. The committee organised two successful 
conferences, the second open to members of the public, and a policy document 
will be published as a result of this wide consultation. 


Tommy Jackson Scholarship 

In memory of Comrade Tommy Jackson the Executive Committee decided to 
award an annual scholarship for outstanding work in the spheres of Party propa- 
ganda, education and Party building, entitling the holder to attend a week’s 
National Party School. 
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3. THE POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Following the 24th Congress the following comrades were elected to the Political 
Committee at the first meeting of the Executive Committee in May 1956: 


Comrades: S. Abbott, W. Alexander, M. Bennett, J. R. Campbell, R. P. Dutt, 
J. Gollan, N. Jeffery, P. Kerrigan, J. Klugmann, W. Lauchlan, J. Mahon, 
G. Matthews, H. Pollitt, B. Ramelson. 


The following officers were elected: 


President: W. Gallacher. 
Chairman: H. Pollitt. 
Vice-Chairman: R. P. Dutt. 
General Secretary: J. Gollan. 
Assistant Secretary: G. Matthews. 


Heads of Departments 
Organisation: W. Lauchlan. 
Industrial: P. Kerrigan. 
Propaganda and Education: J. Klugmann. 
International: R. P. Dutt. 
Women: Nora Jeffery. 

Following the 25th (Special) Congress the following comrades were elected to 
the Political Committee at the first meeting of the new Executive Committee in 
May 1957. 

Comrades: S. Abbott, W. Alexander, J. R. Campbell, R. P. Dutt, J. Gollan, 
N. Jeffery, P. Kerrigan, W. Lauchlan, G. McLennan, J. Mahon, G. Matthews, 
H. Pollitt, B. Ramelson, W. Wainwright. 


The following officers were elected:— 


President: W. Gallacher. 
Chairman: H. Pollitt. 
Vice-Chairman: R. P. Dutt. 
General Secretary: J. Gollan. 
Assistant Secretary: G. Matthews. 


Heads of Departments :— 
Organisation: W. Lauchlan. 
Industrial: Peter Kerrigan. 
Propaganda: W. Wainwright. 
Education: James Klugmann. 
International: R. P. Dutt. 
Women: Nora Jeffery. 


In January 1958 the Executive Committee agreed to release comrade Georee 
Matthews to become the Assistant Editor of the Daily Worker, and appointed 
W. Wainwright as Assistant Secretary in his place. Comrade Nora Jetlery was 
subsequently appointed head of the Propaganda Department in place of Comrade 
Wainwright, and Comrade Mollie Keith was appointed head of the Women’s 
Department, in place of Nora Jeffery. 


The Political Committee has met weekly throughout this period, has regularly 
reviewed the political situation in between Executive Committee meetings, has 
made preparations for each meeting of the Lxecutive Committee and for the 
follow-up and campaigning for the decisions of the F.C. It has regularly reviewed 
the work of the main Party Districts, has issued statements on various aspects of 
Party policy and has regularly considered the question of increasing Duily Horker 
circulation. 


A Weekly Letter reporting the decisions of the Political Committee and including 
information on the work of other Jeading committees has been sent out to members 
of the Executive Committee, District Secretaries and to a number of other leading 
comrades, 
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4, SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


(a) International Affairs Committee 


HE [International Affairs Committee has met monthly and close attention 
has been given to the rapid and important changes in international and 
colonial affairs. 

Among the many subjects under discussion during this period particular attention 
has been focused on the following :— 

The advance of the anti-imperialist movement, Middle East, Africa, colonial 
exploitation and the British workers, Soviet economic aid, Ireland, colonial 
workers in Britain, Cyprus, Caribbean Federation, Malaya, Labour and the 
colonies and the Accra Conference. 

In June 1957 there was a special issue of World News devoted to the solidarity 
fight against imperialism. In November 1957 Idris Cox presented a report to the 
Executive Committee on the advance of the anti-imperialist movement and put 
forward a number of proposals for solidarity action in Britain. The essence of this 
appeared in the January 1958 issue of Marxism Today. 

The International Affairs Committee is ably assisted by sub-committees which 
provide useful information, advice and articles for the Party press and journals 
on events throughout the world. 

R. Palme Dutt presides regularly at the monthly meetings and at the monthly 
meeting of Sub-Committee Convenors, as well as at the fortnightly Working 
Committee which deals with current problems. Idris Cox is the secretary of the 
Intemational Affairs Committee and also attends a number of meetings of the 
sub-committees. 


(b) Social Services Committee 

The Social Services Committee has met monthly under the chairmanship of 
Comrade William Alexander. 

It was decided to enlarge and strengthen the Social Services Committee with 
leading members of the Health and Children’s sub-committees. Ad hoc com- 
mittees have been, and will continue to be, set up to work on a given issue or 
problem when it arises. 

The work of the Social Services Committee has steadily increased. It has paid 
special attention to the housing, rent and rates problem, and has helped in the 
production of ‘‘Specials’’. Leaflets, documents, articles and speakers’ notes have 
been published and distributed widely on these issues, and the part-time secretary 
of the committee, Comrade Fagan, gave a report to the E.C. on the problems 
involved. The threat of evictions has also been discussed and a policy worked out. 
Leaflets on housing, education and on how to fight the threatened evictions were 
produced. Material for local elections was also issued. 

Pensions and benefits have been to the forefront in view of the rise in unemploy- 
ment, the publication of the Labour Party’s scheme for pensions and the rapid 
growth of occupational pension schemes. The Social Services Committee’s pro- 
posals and documents were endorsed by the E.C. and are now Party policy. Much 
time was also spent on various aspects of the National Health Service, special 
stress being laid on industrial health, a vital issue, especially to miners and foundry 
workers. In relation to this problem, a special discussion was held on the effect 
of smog on workers, especially in the heavy industrial areas like Sheffield. 

The Tory Government’s plan for local government finance (block grants) and 
its proposals for local government reorganisation was fully discussed, together 
with all the implications of the block grants, with the aim of broadening the fight 
against it. The proposals of the Social Services Committee were placed before the 
E.C. The Party’s policy on local government reorganisation has since been 
published. 

Two national conferences, one-on the new towns and the other for Party 
councillors, have been organised. 


(c) Women’s Advisory Committee 

_The National Women’s Advisory Committee has representatives from fourteen 
districts who attend the half-yearly meetings. Monthly meetings of the committee 
are attended by comrades from London and the Home Counties, and individual 
comrades responsible for some sphere of the work. 
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In addition to examining the work on a district level from time to time, the 
Advisory endeavours to give leadership on day-to-day questions. Among the 
items it has discussed are: women in the peace campaign, cost of living, women 
in industry, the needs of children, social services, Cyprus, Woman Today, Party 
building, the fight against the Tories, and the Labour Party pensions scheme. 

The Party women’s paper, Woman Today, has been under constant discussion 
and every effort has been made to improve the content and increase the circula- 
tion, which still gives cause for concern. The committee has discussed the way in 
which it could give support to the activities for peace, cost of living and the care 
of children organised by other women’s organisations. 

Special attention has been given to the need for greater participation of women 
in all Party activities. As more and more of our women comrades are having to 
go out to work, and most of them full time, leading comrades and others have 
had less and less time to devote to giving leadership and helping to organise other 
women in their districts. Nevertheless, excellent work has been carried out by 
women comrades for the major demonstrations and other activities of the Party. 
Our women continue to be in the forefront of the fight against nuclear weapons. 
Members of the committee have continued the practice of visiting the districts 
for schools, propaganda work and discussions. 

The committee has had to meet considerable difficulties in the development of 
the work in this period, partly because of the need for many leading Communist 
women to take jobs outside the home and at the same time to staff the Party 
branches. Special efforts are therefore now being made to develop the Party’s 
appeal to women as part of the general work of all districts and branches. 


(d) Youth Advisory Committee 

This committee has met every other month under the chairmanship of Comrade 
W. Lauchlan. In addition, two national meetings of comrades active in your work 
were held in October 1957 and November 1958. Fifteen Districts were represented. 

The regular committee meetings have been attended by E. C. members, Y.C.L. 
officials, a representative of the Industrial Department, representatives of the London 
and Home Counties districts, and other comrades involved in youth work. 

The committee has concentrated its discussions largely on the question of im- 
proving the Party’s work to help build the Y.C.L., and in particular on the transfer 
of cadres to the Y.C.L. in line with the decisions of the 25th Congress. 

Special attention was given to the Party's role in the preparations for the 
Whitsun 1958 Festival of Socialism organised by the Y.C.L. 

The committee has also given attention to questions of the broad youth move- 
ment, the youth service, and Party work among students. 

In the course of the work of the committee, several visits have been made to the 
districts, and articles and news items have been prepared for the Party press. 

The committee also assisted in preparing a report on Party youth work which 
was considered by the September 1958 mecting of the Party E.C. Several comrades 
Outside the committee were also drawn into the work of preparing this work. 

During this period Comrade Tom Madden finished his period as secretary and 
his place was taken by Comrade John Prime. 


The National Student Committee has functioned regularly since the last Congress. 
Five ordinary meetings, one extended meeting, and one national aggregate have 
been held. A committee of fourteen comrades was elected in 1957 and the standard 
of collective work has improved consistently since that time. 

The main objective of the N.S.C. has been to build the Party in the Universities 
and colleges, and to do this by establishing stable branches working closely with the 
local area and district leadership of the Party. There has been close co-operation 
with the Y.C.L. over this period which has been very useful in strengthening the 
work among the students. 

The level of activity since October 1957 has been very good, and some outstanding 
work has been done in the idcological field and with the sales of Party literature. 
The journal Marxism Today has been very well received in the student movement. 
In this period sales of Daily Worker in the colleges has also increased considerably. 

Two national residential schools have been held, both of them very sucessful. 

The membership has remained stable since the last Congress, recruiting being 
sufficient to replace the numbers leaving the student movement. 
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On the broader issues the National Student Committee has made a good con- 
tribution to the Peace campaign, which became greatly extended in its scope in the 
first half of 1958. On the problems relating to students’ grants and the reform of 
higher education two major statements have been issued. and the demands made 
have found very considerable practical acceptance in the policy of the student 
movement. 

The N.S.C. has maintained close contact with the colonial and overseas students 
and assisted them in their work wherever this has proved possible. 


(e) Economic Sub-Committee 


In the three years since the 24th Congress the Economic Sub-Committee has 
produced two annual statements for the Executive Committee— “British Capita- 
lism in 1956”? and “The Trade Cycle in Post-War Britain”. At the time this was 
being written, the third annual statement is in process of preparation; it deals 
with “‘Economic Prospects for Britain’. 


Two national schools have been held (1957 and 1958) at which present-day 
economic problems have been studied, both in relation to the capitalist world, 
especially Britain, and the socialist economics. 


Arising out of these schools articles have been contributed to the Party journals 
and Labour Mouthly. The Sub-Committee makes the contribution of material 
to the Party press—Daily Worker, World News and Marxism Today—an important 
part of its work. It also publishes its own quarterly Economic Bulletin, the documents 
in which, whether prepared by members of the Sub-Committee or translated from 
foreign Marxist sources, are much appreciated by the subscribers. 


The Sub-Committee is concerned, however, to improve its work and is engaged 
on working out a programme for the ensuing period designed to make a greater 
contribution to Marxist thought and to be of grcater assistance to the Party in 
its day to day work. 

The Sub-Committee meets regularly—at least once per month—under its Chair- 
man J. R. Campbell. During most of the period, T. Ainley has been the Secretary 
but he had to give it up towards the end of 1958 when pressure of work on World 
News made it impossible for him to continue to do both jobs. In November 1958 
Leonard Thomas became the Secretary. 


(f) Cultural Committee 


The chief functions of the Cultural Sub-Committee of the Executive are (1) to 
draw attention of the E.C. to issues of importance in general cultural spheres and 
to propose ways of contributing to these; (2) to help bring specialist contributions 
of professional and cultural workers to strengthen the campaigns and work of the 
Party; (3) to assist through the specialist groups and contact with individuals in 
the production of progressive culture and in the promotion of progressive unity 
between Party and non-Party professional and cultural workers in particular 
spheres of activity. 

The Sub-Committee has held regular mectings. It has discussed a large number 
of topics and has reviewed the work of the specialist groups. The subjects discussed 
and on which proposals for practical work have been based included: The William 
Blake Bicentenary; The Theatre and the B.C.C.; Higher Education Policy Conference; 
the Darwin Anniversary; the Robert Burns Bicentenary; the Robert Owen Centenary; 
Public Conference on the Future of Opera; Political Trends Among Cultural Workers; 
the Significance of the symposium ‘Declaration’. 


The Historians Group has arranged three public discussions, continues to publish 
Our History quarterly and has helped in the production of articles for publication 
in the Party press. The Music Group has arranged a number of open meetings on 
subjects ranging from skiffle to Purcell, has given help in the organisation of Party 
and Daily Worker events, and is publishing Music and Life quarterly. The Film 
and TV Group has had showings and discussions of films of special interest and has 
assisted in the production of films for the movement. The Theatre Group meets 
occasionally to consider problems of the amateur and professional theatre. The 
Artists’ Group gives help to the Party, the Daily Worker etc., providing valuable 
assistance in the production of visual material. 
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5. DEPARTMENTS AT THE PARTY CENTRE 


(a) Organisation Department 

The Organisation Department during this period has been mainly concerned with 
the development of public activity, with the strengthening of our Party organisation, 
and with increasing our Party membership. 

During the period leading up to the 25th (Special) National Congress there was a 
decline in our public activity, but during the latter part of 1957 and the whole period 
of 1958 there was a marked increase in the campaigning activity of the Party and a 
growth of its mass work on main policy issues. 

The department has given assistance to district secretaries, by means of the 
regular meeting after the Executive Committee meeting, and by many visits, dis- 
cussions and correspondence. 

It has arranged for E.C. members to attend a large proportion of the meetings of 
district committees in those districts which have no E.C. member, thus giving the 
opportunity for first hand reporting of the proceedings of the Executive Committee. 
A very successful training school for full-time area organisers was held in the latter 
part of 1957. 

The department has given attention to the question of branch life and assistance 
in improving the character of branch work. Guides have been issued for the use of 
factory and local branches, and a consistent effort has been made to bring experiences 
of general interest into the columns of World News. 

Associated with the problems of branch life the department has paid continuous 
and detailed attention to Party membership and the problems of securing the 
highest possible dues paying membership. 

As we write this report we are moving into the recruitment campaign launched 
by the National Executive to reach the Congress with an increased membership. 
This is combined with the 1959 Registration Campaign. It has been preceded by 
a campaign of public meetings and activity, which is bringing about a good 
recruitment response. The registration figures will be published at the end of 
January and the figures for the recruiting campaign at the Congress. 

The system of monthly membership and dues reports from the districts, giving the 
branch by branch position, has been continued as has the mid-year national card 
clearance. Not only is a high percentage of dues payments the main source of our 
income at national level, but the maintenance of a continuously high level of dues 
payments is vital to the success of the re-registration of members at the end of 
the year. 

The whole Party during this time has had to work under the strain of serious 
financial problems. There have been a number of visits to discuss and give practical 
help on the organisation of dues payments and the raising of finance. During the 
registration period the entire staff at the Party Centre were mobilised to give practical 
assistance in carrying through the registration. 

The Department has also been responsible for the finances of the Party Centre, 
preparing the annual budget, supervising expenditure, presenting accounts to the 
Executive Committee and Political Committee, and raising money. In 1957, an 
“Into Action” fund was launched as a permanent public appeal for moncy for our 
activity. The response to this has been of considerable help but rising costs and the 
need for a still further extension of our propaganda and organisation necessitate 
bigger efforts to raise money from our supporters. 

The Department has continued to be responsible for the electoral work of the 
Party. The National Election Agent, comrade Reuben Falber, has made visits to the 
Districts in order to take part in discussions on the preparations for Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections. In a number of Districts, conferences of candidates and 
agents have been held which have been of considerable value in improving these 
preparations. 

Assistance has been given in drafting propaganda materials for elections and 
canvassers’ notes; canvass cards and other materials have been produced. In a number 
of towns and cities excellent local programmes have been produced for sale 
and our municipal candidates have shown in their election addresses and other 
propaganda a good understanding of the local problems. 

Articles have been prepared for the Party press on our electoral activities and 
experiences and in the recent period more of our candidates have been drawn into 
writing for our press. In co-operation with the Social Services Committee a successful 
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Conference of Councillors and Candidates was held in October 1958 to review 
experiences, consider policy questions and prepare for the 1959 Municipal Elections. 
Efforts are being made to make the 1959 campaign even more effective with a wide 
extension of the number of our local contests. 
The Department gave assistance to the Lancashire District during the course of 
the Wigan by-election and the National Election Agent was in Wigan for its duration. 
In 1957 only 109 candidates contested the local elections and their total vote was 
23,102. One seat was gained, three others retained and four lost. In 1958 there was 
a marked improvement and 145 Communists contested the County and local 
elections, gaining a total vote of over 72,000. Eleven seats were gained. 14 others 
retained and 3 lost. We now have 36 councillors who are distributed among the 
various types of authorities as follows: 
London Boroughs 4 ie 4 
English and Welsh District Councils 15 
District Parish Councils 
Scot’'sh Burghs .. 
Scoti'sh Counties 2s 
Scottish District Councils 
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Efforts are being made to make the 1959 campaign even more effective with a 
wide extension of the number of our local contests. 


(b) Industrial Department 

Since our last Congress a number of industrial struggles have taken place. The 
shipbuilding and engineering strike of 1957, embracing a million workers in these 
vital industries, and the heroic seven weeks’ struggle of the London bus workers 
had implications extending well beyond the sections of industry involved. These, 
like a number of smaller but important struggles of the workers, represent the 
fight back of trade unionists against the employers’ and Tory Government’s policy 
of a wage freeze. 

We have done whatever we could to assist our members and their fellow workers 
to aid the efforts of the trade unions to safeguard and improve their conditions, and 
help to secure 100 per cent trade union membership and effective factory and job 
organisation. In particular consistent attention has been given to encouraging the 
largest possible attendance at all mectings of the trade unions and other local 
organisations. 

During the past two years a number of policy statements have been issued. The 
most important of these include The Conimiunist Party and the Trade Unions by 
Finlay Hart, Outlook for Mining by Will Paynter, and Crisis in Aircraft. They have 
been well received by the workers, but more necds to be done to secure larger 
sales of these important pamphlets. 

Regular articles focusing attention on different aspects of the workers’ struggles 
on wages, hours, pensions, social services, rents. housing, education, agriculture, 
unemployment etc. have been featured in the Daily Worker, World News and 
other publications. 

Special efforts have been made to increase the regular circulation of the Daily 
Worker, especially during the Trades Union Congress, Labour Party Conference 
and other important working class conferences. 

Faced with unprecedented attacks and slanders against members of the Com- 
munist Party, from the press, radio and television, as well as anti-Communist 
organisations inspired and financed by the employers, our Party members have 
fought back very well against all obstacles. 

In general the trade unions have resisted attempts to extend the operation of 
bans and proscriptions, and assistance has been given wherever possible in defending 
the democratic rights of trade unionists. 

We have continued the fight for international friendship and co-operation 
between trade unionists of all lands, and in particular have given whatever 
help we could to the struggles of Cypriot, Spanish, Greek and colonial trade 
unionists. 

In the fight for peace and against the establishment of atom bases in Britain, as 
well as in the campaign to prevent the rearming of West Germany with nuclear 
weapons, we have given full support to the Labour and Peace movements. 

The significance of the Report of the Independent Commission of Enquiry for 
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the Future Expansion of Co-operation in Britain was fully recognised and treated 
in the Party press. 

Discussions have taken place on our work at the Centre and in the Districts, 
and steps taken to strengthen the work, so that a more united and powerful Labour 
movement might be possible. 


(c) Propaganda Department 

PUBLICATIONS.—From 1956 to 1958 the Central Propaganda Department 
published twenty-eight titles dealing with current topics and long-term policy 
questions—including the revised draft of the British Road to Socialism—with a total 
print of 341,250 copies. Thirteen broadsheets and folders were also produced, total- 
ling 453,100 copies, and four educational syllabuses totalling 7,000 copies. 

PERIODICALS.—World News has been published weekly, and has dealt with a 
great variety of subjects both on home and foreign questions, providing very useful 
facts and information. During the period it has met with circulation problems, 
and special efforts are being made to solve these. Three special supplements covering 
the pre-Congress Discussion prior to the 25th (Special) Congress were published. 

LEAFLETS.—Thirty-two leaflets were issued centrally, totalling 3,889,000 copies. 
These included the new series Topical Talks, and the first of a series for women 
called Talking Points for Women. There has also been a big development of District, 
Area and Branch leaflets. 

POSTERS.—Nine posters were issued, including sets of posters for the March Ist 
demonstrations to American bases. These totalled 10,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL.—Other material issued included duplicated 
background material on Hungary, postcards to M.P.’s on Ending H-Bomb Tests, 
collecting cards, various political letters, and letter to the Labour Movement. 

MEETINGS.—Apart from many meetings held by branches and districts with 
local speakers, of which the Propaganda Department has no complete record. 
Centre supplied speakers for approximately 650 public meetings. This period 
included the campaign meetings ‘*For the Right to Live and Work”, and the National 
Demonstrations to the American Bases, and, in June 1958, to Trafalgar Square. 
The meetings dealt with the main questions on which the Party was campaigning. 
There were a great many meetings organised to oppose the Rent Act, and against 
the Suez War. 

Speakers were also supplied to other organisations, for forums, debates, and 
brains trusts, 

In order to assist the holding of meetings outside the London area the Centre 
has continued to help pay the heavy fares involved, through the National Speakers’ 
Fares Pool. 

To help give national publicity to public meetings, display advertisements have 
been inserted in the Daily Worker from time to time, listing the main meetings 
throughout the country. 

_ SPEAKERS’ NOTES.—Fifty-three sets of speakers’ notes have been issued, deal- 
ing wth home and international questions of many kinds. 

THE PRESS.—Executive and Political Commitice statements were regularly sent 
to the press, which equally regularly did not publish them but devoted acres of 
space to anti-Communist slanders instead. 


(d) Education Department 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS.—In the last two years since the 24th Party Congress 
(September 1956-September 1958) fifteen National Week's Residential Schools 
have been held. These have included schools for Industrial, Women, Youth, Students 
and Party cadres. A new departure was the one week's school for full-time Party 
workers, especially comrades newly promoted to this work, held in 1957 in collab- 
oration with the Organisation Department and which aimed at giving some practical 
guidance to comrades taking up full time work. 

In the same period, four Summer Holiday schools, each lasting a week, have 
been held: one on “The History of the Labour Movement’, two on “Economic 
Topics” (in collaboration with the Economic Sub-Committee) and one on “Marxist 
Philosophy”’. 

In the school year 1958-59 six National Weeks’ Residential Schools are planned. 
In addition a large number of three-day residential schools organised by groups 
of districts for Industrial, Women and Y.C.L. cadres have been planned. 
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Although there was a certain decline in the number of residential week-end and 
week’s schools run by the districts during this period a number were held—Lancashire 
and Yorkshire districts, Scotland and Wales organised schools for Women and 
Party cadres. In addition there were many one-day and two-day week-end schools 
on a non-residential basis in a number of districts—Wales, Tees-side, Kent, York- 
shire, Hants and Dorset, Lancashire—on a wide variety of subjects. Particularly 
noteworthy in this period was the increase in the number of day and wee-kend 
schools for Party Women. 

BRANCH EDUCATION.—The inner-Party discussion following the 20th 
Party Congress of the C.P.S.U. and the events in Hungary gave rise for a big demand 
for educational material dealing with basic problems from a class standpoint. 
To meet this demand and to assist in the struggle against revisionism, syllabuses 
on The Class Struggle and Political Economy were issued. The Class Struggle syllabus 
was particularly successful and was used for branch classes on a very wide scale. 
The syllabus on The Role of the Communist Party was reissued in the light of the 
decisions of the 25th Party Congress and ‘Hints to Party Tutors” had a wide sale. 

Syllabus outlines for week-end and day schools on the decisions of the 25th Party 
Congress, Capitalist Today and the meeting of the twelve Communist and Workers 
Parties were likewise issued as well as Personal Study programmes on Politica 
Economy and Introduction to Marxism (the latter in collaboration with the Y.C.L.) 

A beginning was made with the issue of educational material on topical questions 
for use in branch discussions. 

World News was also used for the publication of education articles (on “‘Money”, 
“U.S. Imperialism”, etc.). 

For the school year 1958-59 the main emphasis in our Party education is on 
The British Road to Socialism. The plan includes syllabuses on Problems of the 
advance to Socialis, aimed to assist the deeper study of our Party programme, 
and on Imperialism and a series of discussion articles on ‘‘Reformism Today” in 
World News. Further details on proposals for developing our educational activity 
are embodied in the Education Plan adopted by the Executive in July 1958. 


(e) The Women’s Department 

The Women's Department has been responsible for carrying out the decisions 
of the National Women’s Advisory Committee. It has arranged visits to the 
districts, taking part in propaganda activities and discussions. 

Special leaflets addressed to women have been prepared. The New Year message 
1958, was distributed in 40,000 copies. A new series of leaflets, Talking Points for 
Women, has been started, articles for the Daily Worker and World News have been 
prepared. About Socialism—A Book for Woimen was written and published at the 
suggestion of the department, and a print of 3,000 copies has been sold. 

With the help of the Education Department, week-end and day schools have 
been organised around the book, linking it with the British Road to Socialism. 
There has been an increase in the number of schools held for Party women in the 
past period. The Party women’s paper, Woman Today, continues to be the respon- 
sibility of the department, helped by the editor and an editorial board. The depart- 
ment also works with the Industrial Department, and has prepared a report on 
women in industry. This is a sphere of the work which requires much more attention 
and is fraught with many difficulties. We have not yet found the way of bringing 
Party policy to women workers, neither have we yet achieved any large scale 
contacts with industrial women. 

The main work has been keeping close contact with the districts and giving 
assistance with the work, endeavouring to build the Party among women. 


(f) International Department 

Since the 1956 Party Congress the struggle for national independence has 
extended and sharpened throughout the world. The existing colonies are increasing 
their pressure and demand for political independence, and the newly independent 
nations for economic liberation and resistance to imperialist military domination. 
Ghana won its political independence in March 1957, Malaya a limited form of 
independence in August 1957, Singapore a limited form of internal self-government 
in January 1958, and Caribbean Federation was achieved in April 1958. Nigeria 
is now demanding independence in April 1960. 

The growing anti-imperialist movement is now a more important factor than 
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ever in world affairs. An expression of this was the second conference of Bandung 
nations in Cairo in January 1958, the first conference of independent African states 
in Accra in April 1958, and the conference of African liberation movements in 
Accra in October 1958. Within this general advance the rapid growth of the Arab 
liberation movement in the Middle East holds a decisive place. 

During the period under review the International Department has provided 
reports and information to the Political Committee and Executive Committee on 
all these momentous events, together with material and articles for the Party press 
and journals in Britain and abroad. It has taken the initiative in making proposals 
for solidarity action in Britain on all the important issues which have arisen. 

It gave its full co-operation in the preparation of the Discussion Conference on 
“Britain and the Colonies’’ organised by the Labour Monthly on October 26. 

Our Party members were active in the struggle against racial discrimination 
and for equal rights for coloured workers in Britain—particularly in Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Nottingham, London, and other centres where reactionary 
elements were engaged in fomenting race hatred. 

The National Jewish Committee prepared a draft policy statement which, after 
discussion in the Executive Committee, has provided the basis for an article by 
its chairman, Comrade Bert Ramelson, in Marxism Today to open discussion 
throughout the Party. It also took steps to give publicity and to arouse some 
measure of protest in Britain against the persecution of Arabs in Israel. 

The department has exchanged publications with brother Parties. It is also in 
contact with comrades from many countries abroad who come to Bnitain to work 
or study for a short period. 

There is close co-operation with the Industrial Department on the preparation 
of material for discussions in the Labour movement, with the Education Depart- 
ment on schools and classes, and with the Propaganda Department on the 
preparation of leaflets and pamphlets. During the period under review it has 
prepared for the Political Committee important policy statements on the Middle 
East, Kenya, Cyprus, and Caribbean Federation, and information documents on 
the second Bandung Conference at Cairo, the conference of independent African 
states at Accra, on British reformism and colonial policy, on African liberation 
movements, and many other subjects. 

The department is in close touch with the Daily Worker which has done a 
splendid job in presenting our anti-impcrialist fight, and World News gives a 
consistent and good coverage of the main issues involved in this struggle. 


6. YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 


The Young Communist League at the time of writing is in the middle of its 
annual re-registration. Membership figures will be published at the end of the 
registration. 

The average monthly sale of Challenge is slightly higher than 7,000 and a 
combined July-August number has been produccd for the last two years. Challenge 
called a youth peace conference in February 1958 which was attended by a number 
of young Labour people and trade unionists. 

The 21st National Congress of the League was held in October 1956 and was 
attended by 175 full and 36 consultative delegates. The Congress discussed among 
the main questions: conscription, the improvement of League branch life, 
educational work and building the Leaguc. 

Special material, including a printed reading and study course Introduction to 
Marxism, was produced soon after the Congress to improve the League's 
educational work. 

Seven consultative delegates from the League's National Committee attended 
the 25th (Special) Congress of the Purty. 

Following a successful London Festival of Socialism in December 1957 a National 
Festival of Socialism was held at Whitsun 1958. In the course of the campaign 
50,000 leaficts and 500 posters were put out in addition to material in the Daily 
Worker and World News. As a result of this campaign over 500 young people 
attended the whole festival, many more attended particular events and thirty-nine 
young people joined the League at the festival. 

The League has been represented at a number of congresses of friendly youth 
organisations abroad, including the first congress of the Communist Youth League 
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of China and the thirteenth congress of the Lenin Young Communist League of 
the Soviet Union. . 

The activities of the British Youth Festival Committee have been supported 
and the League was represented at events organised by the committee, including 
the conference called in March this year on “Youth and Peace”. 

The League was represented at the Sixth World Youth Festival in Moscow in 
the summer of 1957 which was attended by 1,650 young people from Britain, 
and the fourth congress of the World Federation of Democratic Youth in Kiev. 

Publications: Learn and Enjoy Life, 6d. National leaflets and educational 
syllabuses. 


7. THE “DAILY WORKER” 


The Daily Worker has continued its great service to our Party and to the whole 
working class, and has maintained the exccllent standards of working-class 
journalism which have given it such a high standing in the international Labour 
movement. 

It has campaigned strongly throughout this period for peace and the defence 
of living standards, against the attacks of the employers and the Tory Government, 
and kept flying the banner of international solidarity and socialism. 

In 1956 it again won the premier award in its class in the annual competition 
for newspaper design, a tribute to the high technical skill of the sub-editorial and 
production staffs. 

In this period the T.U.C. surrendered to Odhams full control of the Daily Herald, 
and many old-established newspapers and magazines had to cease publication. The 
Daily Worker has had to wage a constant and uphill battle on the circulation 
front. Since September 1957 its well-equipped loudspeaker van has joined in the 
battle and has heartened and stimulated our comrades in all parts of the country. 
This battle has still to be won. The rate of loss of readership has been slowed down 
but not yet halted. 

Production costs have continucd to rise. The management held out against 
increasing the paper's price for as long as possible, but in eet 1957, when 
all the popular national dailies raised their price, the Daily Worker had to be 
increased to threepence. 

Membership and capital of the People’s Press Printing Society have been well 
maintained. Its 30,000 members, including nearly 900 working-class organisations, 
hold nearly £170,000 in shares and loan advances. 

The paper’s financial problems are still very acute. The Fighting Fund, though 
it has not raised its full target for many months, still makes its tremendous and 
unique contribution to the Daily Worker, and the bazaars have continued to give 
substantial help. They will be needed more than ever before in the critical period 
ahead. 

Arising from the political events of 1956, some of the editorial stall left the paper 
because of political disagreement. They have been replaced by comrades who, as 
letters and meetings show, are considered by the majority of readers to be doing a 
better job. 

A substantial increase in circulation remains the only sure way to the solution 
of the Daily Worker's difficulties. The Executive Committee has placed the winning 
of new readers alongside the winning of new members in the Party Building 
Campaign leading up to Congress. There can be no growth of our Party, its power 
to give leadership and influence the course of events, without a parallel growth 
in the readership of our paper. 


8. PUBLICATIONS SINCE JANUARY 1956 
Pamphlets and Books 


Automation—Friend or Foe? .. 3d. 
“Rent Rebate’ Schemes Exposed... 4d. 
The Communist Party and the Local Councils éd. 
Rents Must Not Go Up (Reprint) .. 3d. 
The People Will Decide (Report of 24th Congress ) Is. Od. 
Resolutions and Proceedings of 24th Congress 3d. 
End the Bans 3d. 
British Railways Ad. 
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More on the Historical Experience of Proletarian Dictatorship 
Draft Revised Text of the British Road to Socialism ae 

The Report of the Commission on Inner Party Democracy 

Draft Political Resolution for 25th Congress 

The Soviet Union and Socialism (100 pp.) 

Your Child at School 

Report of 25th Congress : 

H-Bomb Tests—End them Now 

Inner-Party Democracy 

On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People 

Why Not Nationalise? 

British Road to Socialism (Revised Draft as instructed by 25th Congress) 
About Socialism—A book for Women (40 pp.) 

For Peace, For Socialism (Statements of the World’s Communist Parties) 
The British Road to Socialism (Final Edition) 

Close All U.S. Bases 

Outlook for Mining... 

Education: Communist Party Policy es 

The Communist Party and the Trade Unions | 

Hands Off the Middle East 

Which Way for Socialists ? 


Folders and Broadsheets 

Wanted: Homes at Lower Rents (C.P. Local Election Special)... 

We or the Party of Socialism—Will You? (Call to Labour Party \lem- 
bers 8 

Suez Crisis “Special” 

Welcome into the Communist Party (Reprint) 

Facts on Hungary 

What Price Bread? 

Let’s Talk it Over (Communists. to L. abour) . 

The Rent Bill: What it Means to You 

Municipal Elections Special 

Summary for Report of 25th Congress. 

Repeal the Rent Act 

Satellite Special 

June 29th Souvenir 


Leaflets 

Three Lectures on Labour and Conimunism. 

Why the Trouble in Cyprus? 

The Declaration of Alabama. 

Labour Must End Thesc Bans. 

It’s High Time we Women Got Together. 

Cyprus, the Cost. 

Suez, What we Must Do. 

Farm Workers, Small Farmers. 

Suez: Eden’s Plan Means War. 

Rents Leaflet “Kill This Bill’, 

Suez: Stop This Tory War. 

Tory Rent Bill: Warning. 

Sack the Lot! 

How to Beat the Rent Act. 

Stop the Tests, Ban the Bombs (Recruiting Leaflet). 

Topical Talks No. }: The Threat to Jobs, Homes and Wages. 
Topical Talks No. 2: Get Them Out! 

Topical Talks No. 3: Can Slumps be Abolished ? 

Defend World Peace. 

A New Year Message for Women. 

Topical Talks No. 4: Wages and Prices. 

Topical Talks No. 5: Patriotism Ltd. 

Municipal Election Leallcts: What Hope of a New House or t lat. 
Municipal Election Leaficts: A Good Fducation is Every Child's Right. 
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Is. 


Is. 


Is. 
Is. 


100 
3d. 
2d. 
3d. 
4d. 
2d. 
Ad. 


Topical Talks No. 6: Jobs and East-West Trade. 

June 29th Leaflets. 

To Live and Work in Peace and Happiness (Recruiting Leaflet). 
Stop This War (Iraq). 

Cyprus: Island of Terror and Death. 

Topical Talks No. 7: Middle East—Trouble Centre? 

October 6th, Eviction Day? 

Racial Hatred Leaflet. 


Syllabuses 

An Introduction to Marxism (4 months Study Programme) Id. 
An Introduction to Marxism (Advanced Course Programme) Id. 
Study Guide to the British Labour Movement ie Is. Od. 
Marxist Study Theme No. 10: The Role of the Party Is. Od. 
Posters 

Sets of 4 Posters (Eden’s visit to America) 

Suez (?) 


Sets of 4 Posters (double-crown: 664 sets) 
(January 22nd Lobby) 
H-Bomb Poster (double-crown) 
March Ist (sets of 5 posters: 300 sets) 
March Ist (Pictorial Posters) 
March Ist (sets of 2 car posters: 517 sets) 
Stop This War (Lebanon-Jordan-Iraq) 
June 29th Posters 
June 29th Posters (for posting in London Tube Stations) 


9. REPORT OF THE APPEALS COMMITTEE 


In the period covered by this report there have been seven mectings of the Appeals 
Committee to hear the appeals of nine members against disciplinary action. There 
were six cases of expulsion, two of suspension and one of removal from office. Five 
of the nine were members of the same branch. 

In each case the appellant was heard in person, and was allowed to bring other 
comrades. 

In each case, following the report of the Appeals Committee to the Executive 
Committee, the latter rejected the appeal. One appeal was then heard by the 
25th National Congress which rejected it. 

Of the appeals heard since the 25th Congress one appellant has notified his 
intention of appealing to the 26th National Congress. 

During this period the Appeals Committee paid tribute to Comrade Bob Stewart, 
for many years its chairman, on his retirement at the age of 80, after a life-time 
of service to the Party and working class movement. 


WILLIAM COWE. GLADYS BROOKS. 
G. C. T. GILEs. MARIAN RAMELSON. 
W. PARKHOUSE. R. W. Rosson. 


GEORGE SHORT. 


10. OBITUARY 


During this period we have lost many good comrades to whom we have paid 
tribute in the columns of our press. 

Here we are able only to mention those comrades most widely known or who had 
been supporters of the Party since its foundation. 

Comrade W. Adams, author and member of the historians’ Party group; comrade 
Sam Alexander, for many years a member of our Party in London; Ted Bee of 
Stafford, well known for his many years of service to the Party and the Daily Worker; 
Annie Cree, a former member of our Executive Committee and a leading figure in the 
Sussex Co-operative Movement; Jim Crossley, a foundation member of our Party 
with a long record of service; George Fletcher, foundation member and formerly 
on the Executive Committee; Jim Godfrey, a comrade with more than fifty years 
of service to the movement and a leading figure in the Surrey Labour movement; 
and his son Eric Godfrey, a devoted member of our Party for many years, and a 
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member of the Executive of the Technical Teachers’ Association; D. Hurst, a 
leading London industrial comrade who died from a tragic accident; J. Kane, 
foundation member of our Party and a Dumbarton Communist Councillor; Dan 
O’Hare, foundation member of our Party who also had been a Dumbarton 
Councillor; William Pearson, a leading figure in the Scottish miners; George 
Richardson of Horden, a leading miner and member of our Party since 1926; 
Montagu Slater, one of the best known of Communist writers; Frank Tanner, 
Esther Tapsell and Jack Trotter, all foundation members of our Party with long 
records of activity; Alun Thomas, formerly Welsh District Secretary of the Party; 
Bert Williams, formerly a member of our Executive Committee and at one time 
Midlands District Secretary. 

We have to make special mention of the loss of two comrades, Dona Torr, a 
leading Marxist historian and foundation member of our Party with a long record 
of service and outstanding ability, and Comrade Ben Bradley whose name will 
always be associated with the struggle of the colonial people and the Meerut Con- 
spiracy Trial. 


11, STATEMENTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following is a@ list of the main E.C, statements issued during the period 
and available in the appropriate issue of World News. 


1956 
March 18 On the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
May 1 May Day Manifesto. 


May 12 Lessons of the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. 

June 14 Technical Education in Britain. 

June 22 On the Khrushchov Report. 

July 1 Crisis in the Motor Industry. 

July 10 On Discussions between Representatives of the C.P.S.U. and British Communist 
Party in Moscow. 

August 3 Suez. 

August 23.) No War over Sucz. 

Sept. 8 Conscription. 

Sept. 10 Open Letter to National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 

Oct. 16 Letter to Members of the Party—the next Stage. 

Nov. 4 Hungary. 

Nov. 16 Rally Round the Party. 

Nov. 20 United Action to Defeat the Rent Bill. 

Nov. 26 The Caribbcan Federation 

Dec. 8 For a General Election—Get the Tories 

Dec. 18 Cyprus. 


1957 

Jan. 10 The Tory Governinent Must Go. 

Jan. 12 For a Gencral Election Now. 

Jan. 30 For Peace in the Middle East. 

Feb. 5 For a United Labour Campaign to Turn out the Tories. 


Feb. 18 The 1957 Local Elections. 

March 3 ~The Tory Government’s Grants and Ratcs Policy. 
March 30 The Strike of Shipyard and Enginecring Workers. 
April 13 End the H-bomb Tests. 

April 27 For a new Summit Conference. 


May 1 Manifesto. 

May 3 Political Letter to Membcrs after Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
May 17 Fnd this Nightmare. 

Nov. 30 Conference of Communist and Workers’ Partics in Moscow 
1958 


March 21.) The Ban on the African National Congress 
March 27. Agricultural Price Review. 

April 22 Stop the Slaughter of Africans in Kenya. 
April 24 The 1958 Loca! Elections. 


May 1 May Day Manifesto. 

May 10 Solidarity with the Busmen. 

June 25 Reject the Macmillan Plan for Cyprus. 
July 17 Act now for Peace in the Middle East 
Sent. 6 Avainst the Race Ricts. 


Oct. 18 Open Letter to Labour Movement. 
Nov, 15 Cyprus. 

Nov. 22 Co-operative Movement. 

Nov. 28 Local Government Elections 1959. 
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“So at length, gentlemen, when universal learning has once completed 
its cycle, the spirit of man, no longer confined within this dark prison- 
house, will reach out far and wide, till it fills the whole world, and the 
space beyond with the expansion of its divine greatness. Then 
hardly anything can happen in [man’s] life which is unforeseen and 
fortuitous. He will indeed seem to be one whose rule and dominion 
the stars obey, to whose command earth and sea hearken, and whom 
winds and tempests serve; to whom, lastly, Mother Nature herself has 
surrendered, as if some god has abdicated the throne of the world and 
entrusted its rights, laws and administration to him as governor.” 
JOHN MILTON. 


Milton’s prophecy was made at the dawn of science. Today man has 
penetrated outer space, has developed nuclear power and automation, is 
able to create new materials almost at will. The character of our time is 
unprecedented. Never have the potentialities of technical progress been 
so vast and splendid. 

But this new era demands completely new levels of skill and education 
from the population as a whole. It demands very great increascs in the 
numbers receiving higher education, together with radical reorganisation 
in structure and character of the higher educational institutions. The whole 
field must be planned as a unity, the roads to the universities and colleges 
opened up so as fully to utilise the ability among the working class and 
other sections of the population. 

Compared with what is needed, the Government’s proposals are hope- 
less. They rest on the preservation of the old class barriers which deprive 
the country of the huge reserves still untapped in the working class. And 
they aim to continue the production of an educated elite which will serve 
and administer the very capitalist system which is entirely incapable of 
coping with the revolutionary developments in education and industry, 
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which must take place if Britain is not to find itself slipping far behind 
other nations. 

There is, of course, a growing awareness of the problem. This has been 
stimulated to a considerable extent by the magnificent spectacle of the 
sweeping hand-in-hand advance of science, industry and education in the 
Soviet Union. 

It is not an accident that these strides should be made in that country. 
The class barriers of capitalism have long been swept aside. The socialist 
system is liberating the talent of the people. What has already been done is 
nothing compared with what will yet be achieved by the socialist countries. 

Indeed, the aim of expanding and improving higher education in 
Britain is only part of the total campaign that needs to be waged. If the 
new techniques are to be fully and effectively used, so that they raise living 
standards, increase the leisure of all the people and provide for a comfort- 
able old age, the old capitalist methods will no longer do. We need, 
instead, the socialist system, described in our programme, The British 
Road to Socialism. 

The proposals we make here have therefore a twofold object: to assist 
in developing a powerful movement for higher educational expansion 
and advance now, against the old, hidebound capitalist forces and notions 
which stand in the way; and in so doing, to strengthen the movement to 
transform this country from the capitalist to the socialist system. 
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The present position 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT POSITION IN HIGHER EDUCATION ? WE MAY START BY 
broadly defining the term as it is used in this publication. By “higher 
education” we do not mean only university education. We mean the 
education of all young people over the age of 18 of an advanced character 
leading to a university degree, a diploma, or to recognised trade and pro- 
fessional qualifications. This includes part-time as well as full-time study, 
sandwich courses, and the higher level work of technicians and craftsmen. 
There is a considerable volume of post-school education, carried on in 
the technical colleges, art colleges, institutes of adult education, and other 
further educational establishments, which is mainly part-time or evening 
work and satisfies local needs. This important field of education, however, 
does not come within the scope of this pamphlet as it does not lead to 
what are described as higher educational qualifications. 


There are to-day some twenty universities, and approximately ten 
institutions which have equivalent standards and conditions, as for in- 
stance, the College of Aeronautics, the Royal College of Art and the 
Royal Military College of Science. In all, these thirty institutions provide 
for about 100,000 full-time students. But at least as many again are study- 
ing in the technical, art and commercial colleges run by local authorities, 
in independent and private colleges (some run by large firms), in agri- 
cultural and commercial colleges. Some of these students are part-time. 
The majority attend the local authority colleges which developed towards 
the close of the nineteenth century for the professional and trade training 
of industrial and commercial workers when the universitics were entircly 
middle and upper class preserves. 


These colleges have, in the last thirty years, increasingly provided 
university degree courses (especially in science and engineering). Since the 
war they have produced thousands of graduates. But in addition, about 
150 of the technical colleges out of the total of 600 non-university colleges 
carry on a great mass of work for the seventy-four technological and com- 
mercial qualifications recognised by the Ministry of Education as being of 
an advanced character broadly equivalent to a university degrec, while a 
large variety of other courses reach the standard high-level qualifications 
for particular trades or professions. Some tens of thousands of young 
people are engaged in these courses, the majority studying part-time onc 
day or several evenings a weck. 


Table I 
Higher Education in England and Wales, 1957-8 


Statistics of student numbers in various institutions engaged in study 
at university or equivalent level (i.e. with entry level at G.C.E. Advanced, 
O.N.C., or equivalent). In some cases there are no official figures available 
and only estimates can be given. 
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Institution Number Remarks 
Universities 95,000 
Technical Colleges: 
Full-time 14,500 — Estimate: figures not 
Part-time day 43,000 — collected by any offi- 
Evening 15,000 — cial body 
National Colleges 1,000 
Independent Colleges: 
Full-time 3,300 — This is minimum figure 
Part-time day 1,000 — recognised by Minis- 


_ try of Education 
Art Colleges: 


Full-time 8,000 

Part-time day 1,000 — Estimated 
Agricultural Colleges 500 Estimated 
Correspondence Colleges: 

articled pupils, etc. 20,000 Estimated 
Teachers colleges, 25,000 Estimated 


Table I shows the variety of different institutions engaged in higher 
education. Provision varices from the expansive facilities available at Oxford 
and Cambridge to the cramped sub-standard conditions in many technical 
colleges where the facilities fall rapidly from the full-time courses down to 
the evening courses. Under the latter conditions, syllabuses inevitably 
become concentrated on the narrowest fronts, the teaching of technique 
and examination cramming. Inevitably also the wastage is high and many 
fail to complete the course for reasons of changing employment, family 
problems and social distractions. Many students cannot proceed to 
advanced courses because there is simply no adequate provision for them 
to do so in the area in which they live. The reality is that full educational 
Opportunity is available to only a small section of the population. 


The class structure 


The latest investigation into the social origin of applicants admitted 
to universities in 1955-6 and living in Great Britain showed that only 
9 per cent of those admitted at Cambridge were of the working class, 
13 per cent at Oxford. On the other hand, 56 per cent of the male students 
admitted at Cambridge in 1955-6 came from the public (headmasters’ 
conference) schools, which cater for only 1.5 per cent of the nation’s youth. 
In fact, only 25 per cent of male students admitted to Cambridge in 
1955-6 came from the maintained grammar schools, the remaining 75 per 
cent from public schools, other independent schools and direct grant 
schools. The relevant figures for Oxford are 38 per cent and 60 per cent. 

Oxford and Cambridge have a special role in this country as seminaries 
of the ruling class. Selection of students is in the hands of independent 
colleges having special ties with the public schools. The child of wealthy 
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parents, or the right connections, goes from private preparacory to public 
school; from there a royal road leads to the universities—particularly to 
Oxford and Cambridge. The whole is a closed system, operating largely in 
secrecy and with very little public control. 

The working class child, on the other hand, faces a very different future. 
Merely to be born in a working class family puts enormous odds in the way 
of getting to a university. If placed in a low stream in his primary school, 
the prospect of a university education becomes infinitesimal at the age of 
seven or eight. Less than one child in five passes into the grammar school ; 
for the 80 per cent relegated to modern schools, the proportion who in 
1954 passed directly into university education was 1 in 25,000. Of those 
entering maintained grammar schools, one in eight reach the university, 
and two out of seven continue in some form of higher education. For the 
top schools (i.e. direct grant schools) the proportion going to university is 
about one in five, and nearly one in two for higher education generally. In 
spite of a certain post-war expansion, only 3.5 to 4 per cent of each age- 
group gets a place at a university. This proportion is lower than that in 
almost every other industrialised country. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, as the Kelsall Report revealed, only a quarter of those entering uni- 
versities as a whole in 1955-6 were of working class origin. 


Obstacles in the way of advance 


It is often said with some undertone of satisfaction that our higher 
education system has never been planned, but on the contrary it grew 
up to meet specific needs. To-day we cannot regard this approach as any 
longer acceptable. 


Table i 
Full-Time Student Populations, 1956 


Proportion of University 
University Total Students of the Population 


U.S.A. 1,346,000 2,540,000 1:126 
U.K. 85,194 140,000 1 :602 
U.S.S.R. 1,228,000 2,902,000 1:163 
West Germany 113,195* — 1 :396 


This is the 1954 figure. 


Higher education is failing to answer to the needs of the day not least 
because of the near chaos that arises, on the one hand, from the existence 
of vested interests and, on the other, from the multiplicity of public 
bodies, governmental departments, and the like which claim some sphere 
of responsibility. Nevertheless there is a certain logic in the way that 
higher education has developed and it is this that must be challenged if 
the obstacles to a large-scale planned expansion are going to be cleared 
out of the way. The urgency of this is now being more widely understood. 
The “Economist” was recently moved to write :— 
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“Are the universities—Redbrick obediently following Oxford and 
Cambridge—going to continue to regard themselves as existing only to 
turn out an elite of highly trained, urbanely specialised race of men and 
women ? The universities have been allowed to get away with their innate 
opposition to the idea of making Britain an educated mass democracy. 
They have continuously raised standards for the purpose of keeping 
people out of the universities in recent years.” 

There is no single body or organisation responsible for the planning 
ani development of higher education as a whole. This is a reflection of the 
haphazard growth of institutions developed to meet pressing social and 
economic needs, and reflecting the class structure of society. The uni- 
versities, the most favoured section of the system with the possible ex- 
ception of the new colleges of advanced technology, get the bulk of their 
finance from the Treasury through the University Grants Committee, 
a body that is not answerable to any public control through Parliament. 
The colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, which stand at the apex of the 
system, still enjoy the benefits of their ancient endowments. But local 
authorities also subsidise universities, while the Ministry of Education 
provides for many student awards as well as for grants for teachers in 
training and for all research awards in arts subjects. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research provides awards for research in science 
and technology at the universities. 

A sharp distinction operates between Oxford and Cambridge and the 
rest of the universities. An even sharper distinction exists between the 
universities as a whole and the technical colleges. Together with many 
teachers’ training colleges, the technical colleges are controlled largely 
by local authorities, although both are subsidised by the Ministry of 
Education. The trend of government policy recently has been to further the 
separation between universities and technical colleges, although in many 
cases, both cover similar fields of work, particularly in science and tech- 
nology. 

The technical colleges themselves have been recently divided by the 
government into a hierarchy of four grades, Colleges of Advanced Tech- 
nology, of which there are to be ten (CATS), regional colleges, of which 
there are twenty-five, area and local colleges, the declared intention being 
to limit advanced work to the two upper grades where possible, and 
entirely to exclude it from the local colleges and many area colleges. The 
CATS alone are being given facilities comparable with the universities, 
although some of the regional colleges are also beginning to provide 
courses leading to the new diploma in technology. Of the successful candi- 
dates in the first college to complete the new course, over 60 per cent 
came from various public and independent schools, most of the rest 
being from grammar schools. The streamed system of higher education, 
therefore, excludes the products of the secondary modern schools. 

Although the system of higher education covers a wide field and a 
variety of institutions, its effectiveness is limited both by the sharp divisions 
within the system, and by the consequent lack of any basis for long-term 
planning and control of development. 
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The scale of expansion 


The government’s plans 


THE SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMITTEE HAS ESTIMATED THAT, IF THE 
British economy is to expand at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, the 
annual output of scientists and technologists needs to be increased from 
the present 11,000 to a minimum of 20,000. The government’s interest 
in expanding higher education is confined to this issue alone. 


No detailed plan has been produced. Certain national targets have, 
however, been set. 


The universities have been asked to expand from the present 95,000 
to 125,000 students by the mid-60’s, and possibly to 136,000 by 1970. 
Two-thirds of this expansion is to take place in science and technology. 
Over the eight-year period, 1956-63, the universities will be permitted 
to start some £100 million worth of new buildings. Much of this, however, 
will not provide for new expansion—it is earmarked to make some im- 
provement in the overcrowded and under-equipped conditions resulting 
from post-war developments. Only one new university has so far been 
seriously considered. 


Expansion in the technical colleges is planned to take place largely as 
a result of the provision of sandwich courses financed by industry. ‘The 
total number qualifying by full-time and part-time study is expected to 
rise from 9,500 a year in 1956 (of whom about 6,500 qualify at university 
degree level) to 15,000 by the mid-60’s. Of this number, approximatcly 
10,000 will be fully qualified scientists or technicians; 5,000 will be high- 
grade technicians. The success of this scheme depends partly on industry. 
Some £85 million of building will have been started for technical college 
expansion in the five years 1956-61. 


To summarise, the government’s objective is to increase the number of 
graduates in science and technology from 11,000 each year as at present, 
to 20,000 by the mid-60’s. With respect to other fields there are no overall 
plans at all. A decrease is now taking place in the numbers of students 
entering medicine. In the colleges and departments teaching art and design 
there has been a prolonged process of cutting back the numbers of students, 
which has taken the form of closing down of departments and colleges, 
and generally rendering this form of education more difficult to enter, In 
agriculture and the social services there are no proposals. Places in 
teachers’ training colleges are to be increased by 12,000, although the 
National Advisory Council for the Supply of Teachers has reported that 
a minimum increase of 16,000 is absolutely necessary. 


Table III gives the manner in which the increase in scientists and tech- 
nologists is planned: 
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Table III 
Numbers Graduating by the Mid-late ’60’s 
Science Technology Total 
Universities 6,500 5,000 11,500 
11,500 
Technical Colleges: 
(a) Sandwich courses .. 1,000 5,500 6,500 
(b) Mainly part-time degree 
or professional institutes 
examinations 2,500 2,500 
9,000 








TotTaLt 20,500 





Higher National Certificate 5-6,000 


If these plans are carried through, the rate of expansion will be about 
5 per cent a year; due to the increasing size of the age-groups now coming 
into the secondary schools, this will not lead to any extension of oppor- 
tunity by the mid-60’s. About 4 per cent of each age-group will be reach- 
ing the universities, as is the case at present. If technical and training 
colleges are included, the figure is approximately 7 per cent which 
again is no advance on the present position. 


An estimate of Britain’s needs 


In estimating the adequacy of government plans, we have first to 
determine what expansion is necessary not only in science and technology, 
but also in other essential fields such as teaching, medicine, commerce 
and the fine arts. 


Britain in 1957 had a total of 142,000 scientists and technologists. The 
Soviet Union (with a population four times ours) is estimated for the same 
year to have 2.2 million trained in the universities and the U.S.A. slightly 
less. We produce 11,000 scientists and technologists each year; the Soviet 
Union in 1956 produced 70,000 engineers alone which is approximately 
equivalent to the total number now working in this country. If to the 
Soviet figure are added those trained in its secondary technical schools 
the total is 130,000. In all there are approximately 5 million specialists 
in the U.S.S.R. to-day, and a much higher proportion are in science 
and technology (especially engineering) as compared with Britain. 


But the U.S.S.R. continues to raise its targets for training its young 
people. The plan to increase the total output by 50 per cent in the period 
1956-60 has recently been superseded by the new seven-year plan during 
which the number of specialists trained in higher education will increase 
by 70 per cent. The U.S.A. has at least made plans for a big increase, 
but Britain has no such plans. 
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But this is not solely a matter of comparisons, although these are impor- 
tant. The Government aim of producing 20,000 scientists and tech- 
nologists per annum is linked with an estimated industrial expansion of 
4 per cent per annum—a figure well behind that of Western Europe as 
a whole, and secondly, on estimates of demands from industries which 
are notoriously backward in applying modern technique and in employ- 
ing well-qualified people. A recession such as that now affecting the 
country could play havoc with this aim. But setting this problem aside 
for the moment, the figure in any case is far too low. Many industries 
make little use of science to raise their technical level. Even in the most 
advanced industries such as electronics, the skilled workers concerned 
with most complex techniques require a higher education, so that they can 
take their place as laboratory technicians, and help to overcome the 
division between theory and practice which holds up production and 
technical advance. Thousands of science teachers are needed not only 
in the grammar and especially the girls’ schools, but also in the secondary 
modern schools where the bulk of the children are educated. 


The conclusion must be that a rate of expansion is required on a far 
greater scale than that envisaged by the government in this field alone. 
Reporting on an O.E.E.C. conference organised in 1957 on the applica- 
tion of automation to the industries of Europe, J. F. Coales of Cambridge 
University wrote: “By considering what has happened in technically 
advanced industries in America, I am bound to conclude that, if British 
productivity is not to be left so far behind that of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
that it can never catch up, we urgently need 500,000 trained engineers. 
This means doubling the output every three years till it reaches 56,000, 
and even so we shall not have 500,000 till 1969, by which time we shall 
certainly need more.” 


If Mr. Coales is using the term “trained engincers”’ broadly to include 
technologists of all kinds and well-qualified technicians, his aim is a four- 
fold increase over present figures. Using the term ‘“‘scientists and tech- 
nologists” as defined by the government the lowest satisfactory target 
involves at least a threefold (to 30,000) increase, and better a fourfold 
increase to 40,000. This target would have to be achieved in ten years. 


More teachers wanted 


But this is not the only field in which expansion is necessary. The 
National Advisory Council for the Supply of Teachers has shown that to 
achieve a substantial reduction in the size of classes by 1968, 16,000 extra 
places are needed in training colleges. This figure does not include any 
allowance for raising the school leaving age nor for extending part-time 
day release. Both these points are written into the 1944 Education Act, 
to implement which requires 100,000 extra teachers. It is a welcome 
improvement that the level of training for teachers is to be raised by the 
introduction of a three-year course. This should be seen as a step towards 
a graduate profession. 
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In addition, the government’s plans to increase the supply of technical 
teachers by 2,000 per annum is based on the continuation of the present 
admittedly bad conditions and excessive teaching hours, and is itself in- 
adequate. Finally, the Association of University Teachers has estimated 
that, if the university population is to increase to 145,000—a figure above 
the government’s plan, but below that which is both necessary and 
possible, the annual intake of new staff must reach 700 per annum. 


Many of these teachers should come from universities as well as from 
training colleges. An expansion of the arts as well as the science and tech- 
nological faculties at the universities is therefore necessary. In order to 
attract sufficient teachers at all levels—some of whom must come from 
industry—it is necessary substantially to improve salaries and conditions 
of work throughout the educational system. 


Higher agricultural education exists only in a few universities and five 
separate agricultural colleges, while the majority of the students are farm- 
ers’ sons and others of middle-class origin. Even so, the demand for 
places exceeds the supply. Large and important areas of the industry such 
as the whole of the East Anglia and South Eastern England are without a 
single centre of higher agricultural education. The important subject of 
agricultural engineering is not developed. The total target for science and 
technologists must include, therefore, an extended number for agriculture. 


It is the view of the government that there are more than sufficient 
numbers of qualified people being produced to staff the health service 
effectively. But the pressure on doctors in working class areas, the demand 
for hospital beds and specialist out-patients services, the crisis in the 
school dental services, make it clear that if the provisions of the Health 
Act are to be carried through, an increase in the output of doctors, den- 
tists, pharmacists and their technical assistants is necessary. If health 
centres were to be set up, the requirements would be greater stull. It 
would te reasonable to plan for a 50 per cent increase in student 
numbers. 


The entire field of higher commercial education needs overhaul and 
expansion. Four and a quarter million people—28 per cent of the entire 
working population—are engaged in commerce. The increase in mecha- 
nisation and automisation of previously routine clerical operations involve 
the education and training, not only of highly skilled machine operators, 
but also of supervisors, programmers, and other specialists making use of 
machine results. 


The demands of commerce, therefore, have outgrown the present 
arrangements whereby higher qualifications are largely obtained in the 
employee’s own time through correspondence courses inevitably involv- 
ing a very high wastage rate. Release should be allowed for part-time and 
full-time study. A large increase in sandwich courses for those over 18, 
with a further increase in full-time study leading to professional qualifica- 
tions could be made possible by the provision of state and local authority 
grants. The application of modern commercial techniques must parallel 
the advance in productive techniques. 


Fine Arts 


The last few years have witnessed a severe reduction in the num- 
ber of art colleges and art departments in technical colleges. In 1950 there 
were 15,000 full-time students; in 1955 there were 192 departments 
sharing 11,000 full-time and 105,000 part-time students, but drastic 
reductions in the number of centres since 1955 has resulted in over 
thirty colleges and departments being closed down. The most impor- 
tant objection to this policy is that it has reduced the opportunity of 
young people to enter art education. Art schools can have three main 
functions : they must provide full-time education for intending professional 
artists and designers and be sufficiently numerous to capture all sources 
of high creative ability; they must provide further training on a part- 
time or sandwich basis for practising artists and craftsmen; and through 
those who have no thought of professional work but seek means of self- 
expression they can serve as important local cultural influences. Every 
large town should possess a centre of art and design education, preferably 
as part of the technical college. 

Facilities for musical education are very unevenly distributed. While 
there has been some expansion in the universities, and while some technical 
colleges have extensive musical departments, in many there is no musical 
education or activity whatever. If greater facilities to hear and participate 
in performances are to be made available throughout the country, includ- 
ing the smaller towns and remote country districts, more musicians must 
be trained in musical colleges and departments. 


We are not concerned then, with the expansion of higher education 
solely for industry and commerce. Plans for the extension of higher educa- 
tion must be related to the general requirements for social and cultural 
advance. 


New plans for expansion 


We may now summarise the main requirements for the mid-1960’s. 
We propose that the universities should expand to 175,000, the figure of 
potential students estimated by the Association of University Teachers 
as being available by 1966. This would include some 90,000 studying 
science and engineering, 55,000 arts students and 25,000 medical and 
dental students. The annual output from the universities would be some 
12,000 scientists and 11,000 engineers, 6,000 doctors and dentists and 
from 15,000 to 16,000 arts graduates—a total of some 45,000 a year. 
Technical colleges must expand to include 60,000 full-time students 
following high-level courses (as compared with the present 15,000). Of 
these, 20,000 should be scientists and 40,000 engineers—20,000 of the 
latter in sandwich courses. The technical colleges could therefore produce 
5,000 to 6,000 scientists and 10,000 engincers a year (as compared with 
the total of 9,500 of both categories in the government plans). In addition, 
given improved conditions of work and teaching, the technical colleges 
could produce some 10,000 scientists and technologists from their 400,000 
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part-time students. The number of part-timers who could undertake 
advanced courses under proper day-release arrangement, could be not less 
than 100,000. In this way, a total output of scientists and technologists 
of over 45,000 would be achieved. This is more than a fourfold increase. 

The rate of expansion involved in these figures would be a little over 
11 per cent, while the percentage of the age-group going from school into 
full-time higher education would rise from 7-8 per cent at present to 
approximately 12 per cent (or one in eight) in 1970. Given the resources, 
this expansion could be achieved in 1970. It will require a large investment 
in new buildings. 

Manchester University is planning to expand to a total of 6,000 
students. If other universities expanded in the same proportion, the 
university population could be increased from the present 83,000 to at 
least 140,000. Provision must therefore be made for a further 30,000 or 
35,000 students in new universities. 

We suggest ten new universities should be created, and this must be re- 
garded as having a higher priority. At present only one is being planned, in 
Brighton. Many large population centres exist in the country at present 
not served by any university. Some new universities could well be 
developed from existing technical colleges, a point that will be referred 
to again later. London University might well provide the nucleus for new 
universities in the new towns. 

To provide for the expansion necessary in technical colleges, a bold 
increase in the number of CATS and regional technical colleges is 
required. In addition the all-round development of the 500 technical 
and art colleges in the country is necessary, with colleges offering advanced 
courses in a scheme for regional development of higher education. 

New investment in technical colleges has already resulted in some ex- 
cellent new buildings. Yet in some parts of the country little is projected. 
A further five-year plan for the period 1961-6 is essential, involving a 
further £100 million worth of new building as an absolute minimum. A 
great development plan is also necessary for the universities. The expansion 
proposed requires a capital expenditure of at least £20 million a year—the 
rate now planned by the government for the period 1961-3. The pro- 
gramme should therefore be speeded up to this level immediately, and 
kept on beyond 1963 to allow for further expansion later. 


The students and how to select them 
Supply of students 


THE EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION ON THE SCALE PROPOSED IS ONLY 
practical if sufficient students are forthcoming. However, the facts show 
that the problem will not be to ensure an effective supply, but sufficiently 
to increase facilities to accommodate all who qualify. There are two main 
sources of supply; the school system and industry and commerce. 
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The Association of University Teachers has estimated that, even if the 
present stratified system of secondary education continues, the number 
of potential students from the schools of Great Britain will rise to a level 
that could permit a doubling of the university population by 1966 (i.e. 
from 85,000 in 1956 to 175,000 in 1966). This, in fact, is what we propose 
should be achieved by 1970. This increase in numbers of young people 
qualifying for entrance to higher education is partly due to the post-war 
bulge in the birth-rate, resulting in a great increase in the eighteer-year age- 
group from 1964 to 1968, but it is also accounted for in no small measure 
by the increased desire of young people to remain at school till eight- 
een and qualify for a university. Between 1948 and 1957 the numbers 
passing the advanced G.C.E., which is the normal entry qualification for 
higher education, rose very considerably and to-day there is a greater 
shortage of places than ever before. From this source alone, therefore, a 
great increase in student potential should be forthcoming, and already 
the pressure on the universities is very severe. 


If certain steps, educationally desirable in themselves, were taken, 
the numbers qualifying could be greatly increased. The abolition 
of junior school streaming and of ten-plus selection, together with the 
rapid development of comprehensive schools would inevitably widen 
Opportunity to tens of thousands of children and ensure an even greater 
supply. In certain areas, where these steps are already being taken, the 
numbers staying on at school beyond fifteen are already greatly increasing. 
The provision of satisfactory maintenance grants would certainly increase 
opportunity, while greater encouragement and better facilities for girls 
to remain at school and qualify for the university would tap a further very 
important source at present largely wasted. The figure of the Association 
of University Teachers of 175,000 available for university entrance by 
1966 is, therefore, probably an underestimate, the actual numbers who 
will be available on the basis of present trends. To-day 10.5 per cent of 
the school age groups are staying on at school to qualify for university 
entrance at the advanced G.C.E. level. With further reform of school 
education, there is no doubt that a proportion approaching one voung 
person in eight could pass into full-time higher education. 

The greatly increased output from the schools will assist the expansion 
of the technical colleges which must be proportionately much greater 
than that of the universities. But the technical colleges in particular 
must recruit also from industry and commerce. 


Recruiting from industry 


The majority of school leavers to-day are in employment at the age of 
fifteen. Most of these go into jobs not requiring any skill; only one-third 
into a job involving further study. With girls, the situation is much worse; 
only 7 per cent go into any kind of apprenticeship, only } per cent into 
a job leading to any kind of qualifications. There is here a tremendous 
source of supply for higher education, at present wasted. 


Radical steps must be taken to improve the position, to open up the 
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road to higher education and improved qualifications. In its evidence 
to the Percy Committee on Higher Techneicgical Education in 1944, the 
A.E.U., discussing the source of high-level technicians in the future, 
stated that “‘no field of recruitment will prove more fruitful than amongst 
the present-day working class youths who select engineering as their trade, 
and enter upon an apprenticeship which to-day seldom leads to spheres 
higher than those of skilled tradesmen.’’ Opportunities of going on from 
apprenticeships to forms of higher education could be provided through 
increasing technical college based sandwich courses, and by other such 
means. Modern industry demands of its skilled workers a high level of 
technique and culture including theory as well as practical skill. A new 
integration between education and technology can only be developed 
through the linking of technical college and university with the industrial 
workers, technicians and practising scientists. 


The expansion of technical colleges, therefore, involves not only the 
extension of part-time day release to include all young people up to the age 
of eighteen, but also the release of those over eighteen whose attainments 
are suitable. This alone would considerably increase the number of 
candidates for advanced courses and reduce the wastage now occurring in 
evening classes. For many of these, the release from industry could be 
extended to several days a week, with the further possibility of transfer 
to sandwich or full-time courses under technical college control. This 
programme involves above all the provision of grants and scholarships 
on a much larger scale than at present for young people and adults already 
working in industry, who wish to study and to improve their qualifications. 

Steps of this kind, if taken in the framework of a real plan, could bring 
about a radical change in the character of higher education and begin its 
transformation into a genuinely democratic system. 


Selection of students 


The present system of university selection is widely admitted to be 
highly unsatisfactory. Owing to the determination of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to maintain their separation from the other universities, no common 
standards are laid down and no national scheme can be developed. In spite 
of the increase in grants and scholarships since the war, fees are still 
charged at the universities. 

There must be a single clear principle of selection of students. Entrance 
to the university should be based entirely on merit in accordance with the 
results of a qualifying examination. Matriculation requirements of the 
different universities are already defined in terms of the General Certificate 
of Education. These should be made uniform throughout the country. 
All fee-paying should be abolished. All those qualifying should, if accepted 
by a university, be awarded an adequate grant to provide, not only for 
their fees and maintenance while at the university, but also for the vaca- 
tions. 

Entrance to the ancient universities should be determined in precisely 
the same way as to the other universities—and by the same machinery. 
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At present, students at Oxford and Cambridge are selected by the colleges, 
private corporations over which no public control whatsoever can be 
exercised. This method of selection, together with their scholarship 
system, not only ensures the class composition of those universities 
already described, it also influences quite disproportionately the work of 
many grammar schools, and, through the operation of the elite system, 
actively prevents the full development of a democratic university system. 

As a first step, selection at Oxford and Cambridge should be taken out 
of the hands of the colleges, and put under the control of the respective 
universities. This would not itself solve the main problem, but it would 
bring these universities into line with the rest. At the same time all closed 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge (and elsewhere) should be 
abolished (including those scholarships recently founded by private 
industry for those whose parents have incomes of over £2,000 a year). 
These resources should be taken over and used to assist the universities 
generally. 


Widening the entry 


To operate this scheme, the universities would need to co-operate to 
determine entrance standards, and to work out an efficient system 
whereby available students are shared between the different universities. 
If the universities feel that the qualifying examination needs to be supple- 
mented by an interview, they could arrange for boards to sit in various parts 
of the country for this purpose. Students would be invited to express their 
preference as to which university they would attend. A clearing house 
system could be set up such as that which now operates among the train- 
ing colleges. The conditions would make for a more democratic system 
of entry into university where merit would receive a fuller recognition 
than is the case to-day. However, the benefit of such a system will only be 
felt if there is the provision of adequate numbers of student grants. 
Clearly it is a responsibility of the government, not only to lay down a 
national scale of awards but to take the responsibility for ensuring that 
an award is made to all candidates accepted by a university, technical 
college, or teachers’ training college. 

This is by no means the case at present, where a large proportion 
of grants are awarded by local authorities, many of which refuse awards 
to candidates already accepted by a university. The responsibility for the 
awards to students should be fully accepted by the government. 

The problem of selection is most acute at the university stage; it is not 
posed in the same way as regards technical and art colleges. All are agreed 
that there are many people capable of profiting from a full-time technical 
education. Twenty-three per cent of national certificate holders and approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the qualified technologists in the country never had the 
benefit of a grammar school education. There are nearly 500,000 part-time 
day students at technical colleges, and over 2 million in evening classes 
(only 58,000 of these are doing courses leading to higher educational quali- 
fications). To increase the number of full-time students in technical colleges 
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is largely a matter of the provision of sufficient grants. There are at present 
only 235 state scholarships for technical college students and in practice 
none at all for art students. The overwhelming majority of students in 
these colleges rely on grants given by local authorities, and as a conse- 
quence a high percentage receive no financial aid at all. What is required 
is a large increase of awards, which should be given at the same rate as 
those awarded to university students. In addition, the number of “mature” 
state scholarships (for adults in employment) should be very largely in- 
creased. 


These steps would ensure a sufficient supply of students, and open up 
new opportunities to the working class; this alone would alter the character 
of many institutions. The full operation of the changes proposed here 
would help to transform the entire outlook in higher education, and lay 
the foundation for a higher education system which would serve the 
interests of the people of this country. 


The content of higher education 


THE PURPOSE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IS NOT MERELY UTILITARIAN—TO TURN 
out narrow specialists, scientists and technologists as cheaply as possible— 
nor is it purely abstract—the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. On the 
contrary, universities and colleges must send out people who understand 
the significance of the new social, economic and technological possi- 
bilities; who have grasped the new scientific culture of the mid-twentieth 
century, who are able and willing to place their knowledge and skills in the 
service not only of the material, but also of the cultural needs of the people. 


At present, institutions of higher education have no such aim. Typically 
higher education courses in arts, sciences and technology tend to- 
wards a narrow cramming of a mass of factual material in too short a time. 
On the other hand, less advanced courses can be found which are con- 
cerned almost entirely with practical instruction to the virtual exclusion of 
theoretical knowledge. A rigid separation is preserved between the arts 
and sciences, and between pure science and technology. The sciences 
themselves are too often dogmatically taught—a betrayal of the whole 
spirit and purpose of science. A strict division of knowledge into water- 
tight compartments vitiates its cultural value. The social sciences con- 
tribute very little to the solution of our social problems and indeed 
discourage a critical understanding of the capitalist society in which we 
live. While claiming to be objective they virtually exclude any serious 
study of the theory of Marxism. 


Outline of a broad education 


Education in this country is more highly specialised than anywhere in 
the world. No other country narrows down its school education from 
sixteen to eighteen to what is often a highly specialised university prepara- 
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tion in two or three subjects. Very few have so short a university course. 
Any serious attempt to improve the whole quality of higher education 
must involve radical changes, not only in universities and colleges, but also 
in the schools. 

The universities hold one of the keys to school reform, both through 
their control of entrance requirements and through the teachers they turn 
out. The first step must be to broaden these requirements, so ensuring 
that the schools can offer a full general education, involving science and 
its application as its central core. All boys and girls should be educated 
in the methods of science, in scientific thinking, and should be given a 
knowledge of elementary science. All should be given some direct ex- 
perience of the application of science and the use of modern techniques 
in industry. Such an education, embracing science, technology and the 
arts, will ensure that a far greater proportion go on to higher education 
with a grounding in the principles, methods and application of science and 
technology, which will be invaluable to them in the future, whatever 
their subsequent occupation may be. 


To allow for a broadening of school and university education, most 
higher educational courses should be lengthened from three to four years. 
This reform is long overdue, and, in fact, the extension of some three-year 
courses to four years is taking place. This haphazard or limited develop- 
ment should be replaced by a general aim to lengthen the three-year 
courses, and the change could be carried through by stages within the 
framework of the planned expansion of higher education. 


To overcome the narrowness of present specialisation, and to develop 
new forms of education requires above all two major changes. First, the 
broadening of all courses in the early years and, second, a closer relation 
of theory to practice, to the real world of human and industrial activity. 
These changes will allow for the prime necessity at present—the re- 
interpretation of knowledge and skills in the light of their human origin 
and human purposes. Only in this way can a dry mass of facts be converted 
into an educational course which brings knowledge to life, develops skills, 
and clarifies their significance for humanity. Only in this way can the 
division between the arts and the sciences—reflecting the inferior role 
assigned to science and technology by a leisured ruling class—be overcome 
so that both can take their place as elements in the unity of knowledge. 


Reform of the courses 


To-day it is essential that the earlicr stages of all courses should involve 
an inter-relation of the arts and the sciences, a grouping of subjects around 
the central studies from which the specialised subject would later emerge. 
A central part must be played by the history of science and technology. 
Students of science and engineering, for instance, should learn about the 
historical development of the techniques and ideas of science, their rela- 
tion with changing economic, social, political and religious conditions ; 
they should study the influence of scientific and technical developments 
on social change, on literature, on art and architecture. The student of 
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literature or history, in his turn, should learn of scientific ideas and their 
applications, since the society reflected in literature cannot be fully under- 
stood without reference to changing techniques leading to social change. 

The general pattern that must emerge would involve, for scientists 
and technologists, a two-stage course of study. The first should include 
the fundamentals of the subject treated in the broadest possible way, 
together with such related subjects as are necessary to a full understanding 
of the main study, and the more general cultural studies already mentioned. 
In the second stage, the special branch of the main subject becomes the 
central core, and where applicable a closer relation is established with 
practice; for instance, in engineering, the development of courses closely 
related to industry on the lines of the sandwich courses—but without the 
all too powerful influences which some large firms exercise over the 
courses in their present form. During this second period the student 
should prepare a thesis based on his own research. Such a course clearly 
requires four years. Lecturers in the humanities and social sciences must be 
appointed to technical colleges at all levels to allow for the development 
of courses of this kind. 

In the university arts faculties a broadly similar change is necessary, 
a relaxation of barriers and consequent over-specialisation. The idea that 
a student can get all the education he requires in one faculty is obsolete. 
There should be a broader approach to special subjects, and at the same 
time opportunities to take combinations of subject groupings, possibly 
around linguistics, history, literature and philosophy. Such courses should 
be designed to be suitable at different levels for science and arts students 
as well. 

This demands a basic re-appraisal by university staffs of their educational 
function—a re-appraisal that is at the moment going on in some uni- 
versities. It involves new inter-departmental appointments, the reform 
of school education as already described and the introduction of the four- 
year course. Such changes will also make possible a much broader and 
more flexible approach to research in the arts faculties. 


The teachers responsibility 


New courses worked out on these lines could avoid the diffuseness 
of the general first-year course, as introduced at the University College of 
North Staffordshire, and the aimless cramming of the general degree 
courses (involving the simultaneous study of three unco-ordinated sub- 
jects) tried out since the 1930’s at many universities without success. 
If the arts departments at the universities were to reorganise themselves 
in this manner—and this will involve much strenuous thinking—they 
would be able to offer courses as intellectually stimulating and socially 
useful as the most advanced science and technological courses. 

Art, design, music, the drama, must also find a functional place in the 
education of youth. Medicine, dentistry, commerce, the higher levels of 
the trades—all these form part of the structure of higher education. In 
these cases the same principles must apply. Art colleges, for instance, must 
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be linked to technical colleges and universities, and be seen as having the 
same real common problems to work on, so that their education and train- 
ing involves the same basic scientific, technological and artistic issues, 
and the approach of the one interpenetrates the other. In all cases a new 
approach must be made involving a fuller integration of different disci- 
plines around the common central core of studies. 


Attention must be devoted to improving methods of teaching and the 
general care of students. Education does not consist only in mastering facts ; 
the student also has to learn how to learn, and it is the function of his 
teachers to help him. Too many students to-day are rejected after a time 
through the failure of the institutions which accepted them to extend the 
necessary help. Further, the techniques and methods of teaching not 
only need revision, but immediate steps must now be taken to train all 
teachers working in the field of higher education. To pass on knowledge 
in the most comprehensible manner possible is no easy task. Too often 
a student’s failure lies at the door of the teacher rather than of the student. 
These steps are all the more necessary since a large expansion of the 
staff is now urgent. 


Democracy and control 


Democracy and planning 


THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION REQUIRES TO BE BROUGHT MORE 
fully under democratic control, while steps must be taken to ensure 
effective planning. These needs urgently require the unification of the 
whole system, and the extension of new forms of democratic control. 


Further, the universities and colleges must themselves be transformed 
into democratic organisations, the staff having the opportunity of full 
participation in government and planning. The students must also through 
their student unions and faculties have a voice in the running of the college. 


The present divided control over these different institutions, arising 
from the hierarchial structure of higher education, holds up the prospect 
of rapid development. Unified bodies at local, regional and national level 
subject to democratic control must be developed if the best usc is to be 
made of the resources. 


After the war, regional councils for technical and adult education were, 
in fact, set up. These bodies could be given a wider responsibility if their 
personnel were extended, and if all institutions in the region were brought 
under their authority for the purpose of planning the integration of existing 
courses and the development of new ones. 


Such regional bodies should be composed of teachers from the uni- 
versities, technical colleges and schools, of representatives from the trade 
union and Labour movement and local authorities, and of the managerial 
side of industry—more particularly technicians and scientists. Such a body, 
with a permanent staff, would be in a position to assess the situation 
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scientifically, to plan ahead, and, by keeping in touch with all institutions, 
be able to take fuller advantage of the possibilities of integration and plan- 
ning. If local government were reorganised on a regional basis, as proposed 
by the Communist Party, it would greatly facilitate this form of regionalisa- 
tion and planning and also ensure more effective democratic control. 
Certain university departments and technical colleges would, of course, 
continue to play a national role as centres of research and teaching. 
Secondly, accountability to Parliament is essential for democratic 
higher education. At present the universities are shielded by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. Nevertheless, through its financial control 
the government does, in fact, exercise an overall supervision of university 
development. Thus there exists at the moment considerable government 
control, but no means of questioning that control through Parliament. 


A national council for higher education 


If the whole variety of universities and colleges which give a higher 
education are to be welded into a unity, there must be some body at national 
level responsible for general oversight of the system, its finance and plan- 
ning. There is no such body at present. It would, therefore, be advisable 
to establish a National Council for Higher Education with a personnel 
drawn in part from these various institutions, as well as from the trade 
union movement and industry, and from the civil service. Such a body could 
be established by fusing the University Grants Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the National Council of 
Technical Education, and other similar bodies into a brain centre and 
parliament for higher education. 


This new body should undertake consistent research into the major 
problems facing higher education as a whole. This will ensure that these 
problems are effectively understood, and the necessary data gathered not 
only for consistently improving the quality of the work, but for planning 
ahead on at least a ten-year basis—the minimum period for which planning 
is necessary in the field of higher education. A member of the government 
should sit on this body, and be responsible for its actions to Parliament. 


Replacing the hierarchy: (1) Oxford and Cambridge 


If the hierarchical structure of higher education is to be broken down, 
and the institutions developed on a more equal basis, certain other steps are 
necessary. One reform in particular is long overdue. The predominantly 
class character of Oxford and Cambridge, particularly the latter, can no 
longer be tolerated. To take the selection of students out of the hands of the 
colleges is a first step; these, however, are independent institutions, a 
position they have been able to maintain solely as a result of their ancient 
endowments. 

Just as in the Communist Party’s educational policy statement we pro- 
pose that the endowments of the public schools should be taken over and 
the schools themselves brought fully into the local provision for education 
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under local control, so the endowments of Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
should be taken over and allotted, either to the respective universities 
(which at present cannot touch them) or to subsidise the university system 
as a whole. These endowments must be regarded as public property; 
they are, in fact, a public trust, now expended largely to subsidise the 
education of the wealthier section of the population. 

This would not involve any very basic change at these universities. 
The colleges would still exist—students and teachers would live in them, 
but all would now be under the control of the university as a whole. The 
upkeep of the fabric of the ancient buildings might be the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Ministry of Works or some similar body, since they are 
a national heritage. The buildings could be leased to the university for 
residential use. The closed corporation of college fellows and the invidious 
distinctions between those university teachers who are or are not fellows 
would go. But the new colleges would be more than mere living space, and 
the best sides of the social and cultural links between resident teachers 
and students should flourish as snobbery and class prejudice are removed. 


To develop a greater equality of status in the university system as a 
whole, proportionately greater resources must be devoted to building up 
effective hostels, laboratories and other amenities in the modern uni- 
versities, raising them to the level of the older universities. These steps, 
together with the building of new universities, will lay the basis for a more 
democratic and all-embracing system of university education. 


(2) A new attitude to Technical Colleges 


The gulf between university and technical college must be bridged by 
the partial integration of these two types of institutions, which often carry 
on similar work. In two places this has been to some extent achieved. 
The Manchester College of Technology now forms an integral part of 
Manchester University, and is the largest section of its technological 
faculty. At Glasgow the students of the Royal College of Science and Tech- 
nology study for degrees given by Glasgow University. Such steps, par- 
ticularly at Manchester, are clearly in the right direction, yet government 
policy has assigned an inferior role to all but a very few technical colleges, 
developing technological education at the highest levels only within the 
universities. The government wants to absorb by slow degrees, the top 
few in the pyramidal structure of technical colleges, and it is clear that 
the number that are ever going to qualify for a status comparable with the 
universities is going to be very small so long as this policy, aiming at an 
educated elite, holds sway. This policy is a barrier to progress; it must be 
firmly rejected, and replaced by a genuine effort to raise the all-round level 
of technical education and bring the two types of institutions into a close 
relationship. 

On the basis of this policy, national and regional bodies responsible 
for higher education should immediately be set up, with the first task of 
surveying the whole field, planning its integration and development. In 
each region, different solutions are possible: nuclei exist for the develop- 
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ment of new universities in many places; technical colleges could be 
grouped together either as part of an existing university or with the 
prospect of forming a regional university in their own right. 


Democracy within individual institutions 


Special efforts must be made to increase the democratic life and character 
of individual institutions, from university to training college. To bring 
the universities and colleges more closely into contact with the people, 
greater representation on governing bodies should be allotted to repre- 
sentatives of popular organisations—the trade unions, co-operative 
movement, local teacher and professional organisations. Steps must be 
taken to ensure that all levels of university and college staffs and the 
students are represented adequately on the governing bodies. 


Internal control of all institutions of higher education should be entirely 
in the hands of their own staff. This generally applies now to the uni- 
versities, but it is not the case to such a degree in the technical colleges 
and elsewhere. Even at universities, many staff members never have the 
opportunity of serving on any important board or committee. The Com- 
munist Party stands most strongly for full participation by the ordinary 
staff member in the running, control and academic policy of their insti- 
tutions, of whatever type. It is only by developing a genuine democracy 
that a full release of initiative is obtained, and a college or university can be 
transformed from a hierarchy of individuals into a team working collectively 
for agreed aims. 


Finally, the students must also be allowed a high degree of freedom. The 
petty restrictions and control exercised, for instance, by nearly all training 
and technical college authorities (and even by some university authorities) 
must be brought to an end. In particular, the students of each and every 
institution have a right to form autonomous student unions, and their own 
political and religious societies. 


Conclusion 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION HAS BEEN 
outlined. If implemented, this could transform the situation over a period 
of ten years, open up greater opportunities for the working people, and 
enable Britain to maintain its place among the nations of the world. Is 
the effort too great to undertake ? 


Education as a whole now absorbs only 3 per cent of the national income 
as compared with over 10 per cent spent on defence and war debts. It has 
recently been authoritatively estimated that educational expenditure must 
rise to £1,000 million—that is to 5} per cent of the national income. 
“Defence” takes a higher proportion of our national income than any 
other industrialised country. This self-imposed burden should be severely 
cut, and money at present spent on making missiles of war could be 
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spent on building the new universities, the new science laboratories 
in the schools, the new teachers’ training colleges that are needed— 
to mention only a few of the most crying needs of to-day. The resources 
are also available, not only in terms of students and teachers, but of 
building workers, constructional engineers, etc., needed to erect the new 
buildings. The proposals made, therefore, are entirely practical. 


To get them carried out will, however, involve a sharp struggle since 
in many important respects they run directly counter to government 
policy. But many are concerned, and, united, have the means to ensure 
success. For the majority of the people these proposals point the way to a 
fuller opportunity, a more genuine democracy; teachers, technicians, 
scientists and professional men and women, really concerned to develop 
the human and material resources of this country, also want a fuller and 
freer development of higher education—and the breaking down of class 
barriers; lecturers, professors, research workers in the universities and 
colleges want the conditions in which they can make their full contribution 
to the education and training of the younger generation and to the advance 
of science. 


What is necessary is to transform this outlook into organised activity. 
The trade unions, local trades councils, co-operative organisations, munici- 
pal councils, local Labour and Communist Parties, teachers, scientists, 
technicians and their professional organisations must take up the issue 
of higher education and begin a broad popular campaign for its trans- 
formation. In the late 1940’s a Campaign Committee for Higher Education 
was set up by the T.U.C., the W.E.A., the A.Sc.W., the N.U.T., N.U.S. 
and A.U.T.—as a result partly of its pressure, of local, regional and 
national conferences, of a wide publicity and agitation, the student popu- 
lation nearly doubled in three years. The situation now calls for a more 
profound transformation, a bigger democratic development, an even 
greater leap forward. Such is necessary if Britain is to develop as a 
modern industrial country with a high level of intellectual and cultural 
life, a fuller, more broadly-based democracy—an educated people. 
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REPORT 
ON 


NEW RULES 
by William Lauchlan 


The decision to prepare new Rules and to organise all-Party discussion 
based on a Draft arose from the consideration by our Twenty-Fifth 
Congress of the question of inner-Party democracy. 

In preparing the Draft we had also to take into account the decisions 
of the Congress on the Political Report and the new ideas contained in 
The British Road to Socialism. 

There was a very good discussion in the Party when the Draft Rules 
were issued, and 304 amendments were submitted by branches and District 
Committees. 

Every amendment was carefully considered and many of them are 
being recommended by the E.C. for acceptance. Many of the remaining 
amendments are not being recommended simply because we do not think 
they make for an improvement in wording, and not because of any serious 
political objection to the points raised. 

In preparing the Draft we decided that it was necessary to produce 
a document which would offer a simple and logical presentation of our 
aims and the way in which the Party works, thus meeting the need 
for material we can give to those considering joining our Party. For this 
reason there have been not only changes in rule but a consicerable 
re-arrangement of their order. 


What do we Expect of Our Rules? 


The organisation of a political party depends on, and corresponds to, 
its political aims and conceptions of how these aims are to be realised. 

Therefore our Rules should, first of all, define the general aim of the 
Party, its vanguard role, organisational principles and structure, the 
conditions of membership, and the rights and duties of members. 

Secondly, they should correspond with the political and organisational 
tasks of the Party at a given stage. That means for us they should 
correspond with the present stage of the struggle in which our aim is to 
help build a movement of the whole working class powerful cnough 
to challenge the capitalist class, force them to submit to the democratic 
verdict of the people as indicated in our programme The British Road to 
Socialism and so open the way to socialism in Britain. 

Thirdly, it is not enough to be a Party with a scientific theory of 
socialism and a Party leading the immediate struggles. To accomplish 
these tasks the Communist Party has to be organised in a way different 
from that of earlier political parties of the working class. 

Therefore our Rules should give our members and potential members 
an‘ understanding of the principles on which the Party works, and the 
procedure governing inner-Party life. 

We believe that the recommendations now before Congress satisfy 
these demands. 


The Aims of the Party 


Our Party was formed in 1920, just after the First World War, to meet 
the historic needs of the British working class. It emerged as an integral 
part of the British Labour movement, bringing together its most militant 
and far-sighted representatives. 

In setting out our aims in Rule 2 we are responding in this stage to 
these needs by making clear, right at the outset, that we are a British 
Party whose aim is to establish socialism here in Britain, and to abolish 
the right of one man to rob another of the fruits of his labour. 

Indeed we are the only Party in Britain today proclaiming socialism 
as its aim, for the Labour Party has now publicly abandoned even 
the pretence of socialism and is committed to a policy of “managed 
capitalism”. 

Our programme, The British Road to Socialism, based on the appli- 
cation of Marxism to British conditions in the present stage of the 
struggle, gives purpose and direction, inspiration and perspective to all 
our struggles and is reflected in our declaration of aims. 

At the same time the struggle of the working people the world over 
is a common one, and so we have emphasised that we are part of the 
world-wide movement for Communism. We base our international outlook 
on the common interests and aspirations of the working class in all 
countries, on international working class solidarity, and have fraterna: 
relations with the Communist and Workers’ Parties of other countries for 
the victory of the common aims of the working class. 

In addition, in setting out our aims we have clearly stated that an 
essential part of the struggle of the British working people is assisting the 
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movements of the people in the colonies for their national liberation, 
with special responsibility towards the liberation struggle of all peoples 
within the sphere of British imperialism. 


Vanguard Role, Organisational Principles and Structure 

The achievement of our aims requires political power in the hands of 
the working class and its allies. 

To realise this objective it is necessary for our aims to become those 
of the people. How is this to be done? This can only be assured to the 
extent the Party gives leadership to the working class and its allies in 
daily class struggle. 

The Communist Party must be seen and its role demonstrated and 
proved in practice, in action. 

This means that the Party must be able to combine leadership and 
action on immediate issues of the struggle against capitalism with constant 
efforts to raise the level of political understanding of the workers for 
the attainment of political power and the building of socialism. 

The nature of the struggle imposes certain requirements on the 
organisation of the Party. It must be unified and able to give leadership 
in all conditions. This is only possible if all the membership works together 
and accepts a common discipline. It needs a single leading centre with an 
Executive Committee able to lead the whole Party and influence the 
workers and the Labour movement. It must have many strong leading 
comrades, growing in the struggle and in their understanding of Marxism- 
Leninism, able to stand firm and resolute even in the most difficult 
conditions. It calls for a bigger membership so as to’ reach out more 
widely to influence and move the working class, to whom we must explain 
clearly and patiently the aims and policy of our Party. 

Never has the need been more urgent for the working class to have 
a powerful, unified leadership to give guidance in its battles. Every 
experience since our last Congress has heavily underlined this need. 

The engineering bosses have now made public what we said two years 
ago, that they were spoiling for a showdown with the engineers. That 
would have affected the whole of the working class. But there was no 
class leadership from the Labour Party or the T.U.C., or from the 
National Council of Labour. 

Last year, when the major class battle was being fought out behind 
the line-up of the London bus-workers and the London Transport Execu- 
tive and Tory Government, and more recently in the growing struggle 
against pit closures, unemployment and short-time working—in all of 
these struggles only the Communist Party put forward a policy to over- 
come sectional interests, and campaigned with initiative and spirit to try 
to arouse the working class for common struggle to defend common 
class interests. 

The interests of the working class as a whole can only be represented 
by a political class party created and organised for that purpose. Such 
a party doesn’t set itself up in opposition to the other organisations of 
the Labour movement, but strives ceaselessly to develop working class 
unity and united action. —~ 


Such a party is our Party, the Communist Party. No one can doubt 
that when the miners, dockers, engineers, textile workers, understand 
fully the need for a change in Labour policy, they will bring it about. 
Nor can we doubt that the more the Communist Party grows among these 
sections of the workers, the more our campaigning among them increases, 
the sooner will this change in policy be brought about. The stronger 
the Communist Party, the more powerful and more united will be the 
Labour movement and class leadership will be given accordingly. 

That is why the ruling class works feverishly to try to sap the faith 
of our members and supporters. And they are becoming desperate because, 
as Macmillan put it last November in his Guildhall speech to the bankers, 
“The battle is on”, and they know that we are going to win. The essential 
for speedy victory of the working class and its allies in this battle is a 
great and rapid development and all-round strengthening of our Party. 

The source of our strength is our ideological unity, the acceptance of 
a common theoretical basis and outlook, and a common discipline. 

In contrast to the Labour Party or a trade union, the Communist Party 
is a body of people with a common political outlook—that of Marxism- 
Leninism. Since the formation of the Labour Party there has always been 
a right wing and a left wing. a majority and a minority, and a permanent 
political conflict between them reflecting the division between those who 
want to fight capitalism and those who want the Labour movement to 
accommodate itself to capitalism. 

This is not the position in the Communist Party. Coming together on 
the basis of a common ideology and aim we differ decisively from the 
Labour Party. 

Basing ourselves on the theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism 
we have established the firm foundation of our unity and strength. And 
we express this organisationally by basing ourselves on democratic 
centralism. 

This combines the greatest democratic participation of the membership 
in Party life with an elected, centralised leadership capable of directing 
the entire Party, of leading all its forces into action in a unified and 
disciplined manner. 

Democratic Centralism means: 


(a) All leading committees shall be elected regularly and shall report 
regularly to the Party organisations which clected them. 

(b) Elected higher committees shall have the right to take decisions 
binding on lower committees and shall explain these decisions to them. 
Such decisions shall not be in conflict with decisions of the National 
Congress or Executive Committee. 

-(c) Elected higher committees shall encourage lower committees and 
organisations to express their views on questions of Party policy and the 
carrying out of such policy. 

(d) Lower committees and organisations shall carry out decisions of 
the higher committees, and shall express their views, raise problems and 
make suggestions to higher committees. 

(e) Decisions shall be made by majority vote, and minorities shall accept 
the decisions of the majority. 


The view expressed in the Golborne amendments that higher commit- 
tees should not have the right to take decisions binding on lower 
organisations, except in what might be termed an emergency, was over- 
whelmingly rejected by the Twenty-Fifth Congress, and will, I am 
confident, be similarly rejected by this Congress. In the course of the 
struggle against capitalism the working class cannot wait at each stage 
until such time as a poll of our members has taken place before the E.C. 
is able to make a decision. 

Our Executive Committee is able to give leadership because it is close 
to the Party and the Labour movement. We have on the Executive 
Committee outstanding leaders of miners, engineers, electricians, builders 
and other sections of the working class. There are shop stewards and other 
mass leaders of workers in factories, pits and depots in daily contact with 
masses of workers. Then there are comrades who are local public figures 
acquainted with hundreds and thousands in the localities, and a group 
of Party organisers who know what is going on not only in the Party. 
but amongst the workers whom they meet at the many factory gate 
meetings they address. The comrades at the Centre and Daily Worker are 
at the heart of all this, and are aware through their own public work 
and the flow of correspondence containing ideas, experiences. suggestions 
and criticisms, of the mood of the Party and the workers. That is why. 
by and large, the E.C. comes to take decisions that correspond to the 
tasks and interests of the working class and Labour movement. 

The Executive Committee must have the responsibility for taking 
decisions between Congresses. But it must also make every effort to 
improve its connections with the Party organisations, and, in fact. the 
pledge to initiate discussions and to consult “whenever possible” in 
deciding new policy between Congresses is clearly set out in the Draft 
now before Congress. 

No other political party provides such facilities for democratic 
expression. No other political party does as much as our Party to 
encourage discussion in the branches and at all levels of our organisation. 
Since our last Congress two years ago the E.C. has acted fully in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the decisions on inner-Party democracy adopted 
then. 

Despite the exhaustive discussion around our programme The Britis! 
Road to Socialism, prior to the Twenty-Fifth Congress, another round 
of discussion took place after the document had been redrafted in the 
light of the Congress decisions, and more time and attention was devoted 
to the many suggestions sent in before the new cdition was finally pub- 
lished. A document on old-age pensions was circulated throughout the 
Party asking for comments in view of the important issucs raised by the 
new developments in pensions policy. These Draft Rules now before 
Congress were issued earlier than required by Rule to censure maximum 
time for discussion. The theoretical discussion journal. Marxism Today, 
was launched and published monthly in order to provide additional scope 
for discussion. The period of pre-Congress discussion has been extended 
from two to three months. 

Because of all this, making clear that we are striving to ensure the 
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combination of democracy and ability to act, we are convinced Congress 
will endorse the proposals on democratic centralism with the amendments 
recommended for acceptancc. 


Conditions of Membership 

We have clearly stated in our recommendation that membership shall 
be open to persons of eighteen years and upwards who accept the aims 
and policy and rules of the Party, pay their dues regularly, and work 
in a Party organisation. 

The views put forward by the Walthamstow branch advocating 
Associate Membership of the Party would weaken the Party and prevent 
it from functioning as it must. 

Associate or probationary membership is completely unnecessary in our 
conditions. It is not only unnecessary; it would have the etfect of 
promoting artificial divisions in our ranks. 

South Brighton branch propose the abolition of all responsibility other 
than the payment of dues: This would have the effect of turning the 
Communist Party into the very opposite of what it must be. The 
Communist Party as a Party of struggle cannot be a loose assembly 
or association of individuals. The Party is the sum, not of its individua! 
members, but of its branches. It is organisation which ensures that 
Communist ideas will become all-powerful. 

For the Communist Party, therefore, it is a matter of principle that 
every member must work in a Party organisation. 

On the other hand when you look at Rule 14 dealing with the duties 
of members, you will notice that some of the amendments seek to add to 
the list of such duties. 

We are recommending the rejection of these amendments along with 
those of Walthamstow and South Brighton. 

These differing proposals or approaches are really two sides of the 
same medal. For long enough we've had arguments in the Party about 
active versus inactive members, whereas really the issue is the character 
of our branch activity and branch life, that it should be of a varied nature, 
with a wide range of activity which can offer scope for every member to 
find something to do for the Party. 

Although there are welcome signs of improvement in the work of our 
branches and they are involving more comrades in activity, we have a 
great deal to learn about helping members to find their place in the Party. 

Many of our new members have already shown that they are not only 
ready and willing, but also very able to tackle almost any job needing 
to be done. There are others, however, who don’t find it so easy to fit 
into the life of their Party branches. Yet they, as much as any others, 
want to be in our Party and to become fighters for our policy. 

Patient discussion with such comrades individually on how they can 
help, seeking out the things they can tackle with confidence, would repay 
all the time involved. 

On the other hand there are some comrades who are not new members 
and who present the same kind of problem. Some of them are active in 
a variety of ways, but don’t come to branch meetings and just work away 
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on their own. Some others not only don’t come to branch meetings; they 
don’t seem to engage in any activity either. 

For us it is a point of principle that every member must work in a 
Party organisation. But this must be interpreted in the conditions of 
Britain today according to the personal circumstances of the comrade 
concerned, taking account of his political understanding, type of work he 
finds himself most capable of doing, and the opportunities provided for 
him, and the help given him, by his branch. 

Part of the solution to this problem is to fit the branch a bit more to 
the members and try to find a way of getting them active under the 
direction of the branch leadership, showing them how to take the policy 
of the Party among the people with whom they naturally have the closest 
ties. 

We have to make a much bigger and more sustained effort to win 
greater numbers of comrades to take more part in the organised work 
of the Party, but the effectiveness of the Party and its work will not come 
from instruction or command. It is a matter of political leadership, not 
the question of tightening up this Rule. 

We shall succeed in this if our policy is correct, and if the most 
experienced and devoted comrades can inspire others with enthusiasm 
for it; and are able to get the newest and most inexperienced members 
to feel that they, personally, one way or another, can make a contribution 
to our work. 


The Branches 


We have simplified and made more specific the rule on branches and 
branch committees. Although we don't think it is a matter for rule to 
propose the election of officials at the A.G.M. we are in favour of main- 
taining for the branch the same initial procedure as for all other elected 
committees—that is, the committee is elected first and then proceeds to 
decide upon its officers. The branch should receive a report to enable 
it to endorse or reject the proposals. 

The effectiveness or otherwise of our Party depends on our branches. 
They are the key organisations of the Party. We can have the best material 
and district leadership and lead, we can produce the best Daily Worker 
possible, the best leaflets, but whether these get to the people depends on 
the branches. 

The strength and influence of the Communist Party depends above 
all on the strength of its branches. It is through the branches that we 
get the closest unity between the Party and the people. 

We appreciate that there are many difficulties in many branches. 
difficulties in filling various positions. If the branches are the key to our 
whole development, they have got to be treated as such. This is a standing 
challenge to the Congress and the Executive Committee and every district 
committee, for the branches need and deserve attention. They have to be 
helped to get a grasp of what is possible and necessary in relation to 
what the Party. as a whole is trying to do. 

There should be regular reporting and explanation of the policy adopted 
by the Executive Committee to the branches. consistent attention to the 
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training of branch leaders, so that strong collective teams are established. 

Leadership must be fought for and the Executive Committee and district 
committees need to help the branches to express our leading role in 
three main ways: 


1. Our policy-making role in the movement nationally and locally. 

2. Our contribution to initiating action nationally and locally on the 
widest united scale. 

3. Our propaganda role nationally and locally. 


That is why, we place so much importance on the branches becoming 
increasingly lively, active and influential factory and local organisations. 
Naturally each branch cannot take up every issue. There must be 
selection and application according to circumstances and forces. The 
important thing to ensure is that the branches do appear publicly to the 
greatest possible extent, reacting to events and striving to give public 
political leadership. 

And it is a serious criticism of all of us that we do not yet have the 
decisive turn to the factories. All over the country there are more branches 
displaying initiative and improving their work. But the well organised, 
politically developed factory branches of the Party are still the exception 
and not the rule. Yet it is vital for progress that we should extend our 
organisation and membership where class understanding is strongest, 
where the power and influence of the workers can be most rapidly 
organised and brought into action. 

The conclusion to draw from all that has been said in this Congress 
is that we must elevate the role of our branches, both factory and area. 


Membership Dues 


When the Draft was issued, the amount of membership dues was left 
open for Party branches and districts to express their views. There have 
been many amendments proposing an increase. 

Before deciding the issue of the membership dues, and remembering 
that it has always been our policy to keep dues as low as possible so 
that finance, or lack of it, should not be a hindrance to anyone joining 
the Party, we must consider how much it does cost to finance a political 
party, and where the money comes from. These are pertinent questions 
in days when, in order to make an impression on the electorate, as well 
as the young people without a vote, a political party has to have 
considerable resources. 

The Tories maintain a veil of secrecy over their financial affairs, 
although there is no secret about the source of their finances. In 1926 
Stanley Baldwin, appealing for funds, urged ‘the City of London to give 
a lead in providing that support, which as businessmen, they should be 
prepared to give in view of our efforts to make their business safe.” 

When in 1947 Lord Woolton launched the Tory appeal for £1! million 
fighting fund, he admitted “in the past the Party has been shy of asking 
for money and it has collected for its central fund from a few hundred 
people”. Yet in the three subsequent General Elections the total expendi- 
ture of the Tory candidates was approximately £1,400,000. This very large 
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figure is over and above the cost of maintaining the vast Tory apparatus - 
at headquarters and throughout the country. 

As for the Labour Party, the financial statement submitted to the 1958 
Conference showed a total income of £241,514 in 1957. 

Of this, £209,408 was derived from T.U. affiliation fees, and £31,166 
from the Constituency Labour Parties. Morgan Phillips has only recently 
announced that the Labour Party will spend in the coming General 
Election £750,000—that is, ten times more than in the last General 
Election. 

What about our own Party? The main source of our income is 
membership dues. It is a fact that a large proportion of our members 
do pay something over and above dues in the form of guarantees or 
donations. Nevertheless the main basis of Party finance is the membership 
dues and it is so because it is the obligatory payment that has to be made 
by all. 

Last year the income for the whole Party from membership dues was 
£21,500. This is a very considerable sum and it is true that the individual 
contribution, as well as the proportion of members paying their dues 
are both very much higher than in the Labour Party. The Wilson Report 
in 1954 estimated that only about half the individual members of the 
Labour Party paid dues. But it is none the less a very small amount 
compared with the income of the Labour and Tory Parties, and by no 
means enough to carry out all the multitude of activities and responsi- 
bilities our Party has to undertake. 

In addition we believe that the rising costs over the years since the last 
increase was agreed to, make it essential for us to raise the dues payments 
from 6d. to 8d. a week for employed comrades, in order to carry through 
more effectively the work of the Party at all levels, and to meet the 
demands for a great expansion of the work as envisaged in Comrade 
Gollan’s report. 

Some comrades may feel that it would be better if we raised more from 
guarantors to avoid an increase in dues. We are of the opinion, however, 
in the situation of rising costs facing the Party, that the catire employed 
membership should share the responsibility of helping to provide some 
of the additional cash required, and not merely those who can be 
convinced to contribute a donation. 

I] want to make it quite clear that the extra 2d. will not solve our 
problem—it will help. But while an increase is necessary we feel, in the 
present circumstances, that 8d. per week for employed comrades is as 
high as we can raise the membership dues and a bigger, more sustained 
fight will need to be organised to increase revenue from all other sources. 

A big question for all of us as we considered this issuc was: will an 
increase in dues hinder recruitment? 

We do not accept the suggestion that an increase in our dues from 
6d. to 8d. will be a barrier to recruitment to our Party. The decision to 
join the Party is a political act and the extra 2d. per week will not be 
the decisive factor in such a decision. 

There are, however, practices and failings in our Party which can be 
a barrier to recruitment. One of the worst is the neglect in many branches 
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“to ensure the full, prompt and regular collection of dues. The less frequent 
the collection, the greater the arrears and, while 8d. a week can and 
will be paid without complaint, especially if it is collected regularly, when 
this doesn’t happen and it mounts up to many shillings, some members 
may feel resentment. The other side of the medal is that failure to 
collect dues not only piles up arrears, but also means that there is 
insufficient contact, and not enough is being done to draw comrades 
into the political life of the Party. To the extent that comrades are con- 
tacted and involved in activity, then, out of their growing understanding. 
they will not only pay their dues, but many of them will gladly contribute 
what extra is called for and they can afford. 

At the same time, in order to deal adequately with our financial need. 
we must go wider afield than our own membership for financial assistance. 
confident that there are many workers who will contribute to our funds. 

We are therefore recommending this increase in dues, confident that 
it is a measure which can strengthen the Party, and further equip it to 
carry out its tasks, and that our membership will recognise its necessity. 


The Structure of the Party 


In the group of rules giving a description of the general structure of 
our Party. we have dealt with the meaning of the term “leading Commit- 
tees’, i.e. the main committees elected by the vote of the membership: 
branch, district, Executive Committee, and then moved on to a more 
detailed treatment of each of the Party organisations and committees 
mentioned. 

We are proposing to alter the title of Rule 6 to “The Structure of the 
Party” and to accept the term “place of work” as a more familiar term 
than “enterprise when referring to factory branches. 

The position of the area committees is dealt with in this Rule, and 
the Draft makes it clear that where they are required such committees 
may be set up. We have decided that we cannot accept the representations 
made for extension of the powers and authority of area committees. 

These committees vary greatly in size of membership covered, in the 
character of their organisation and in the authority they are able to 
exercise, not only between different districts, but also within districts. 

They range from the bigger, well-established and authoritative commit- 
tees in London, Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and a number 
of other cities, to small, virtually ad hoc bodies in some districts, and 
even within the districts embracing the ones mentioned above. 

Our rules, rights and duties have got to apply to all or none. We 
believe that at the present stage of our development it wouldn't help the 
democratic life of the Party to give area committees the various powers 
asked for in the amendments to the Draft. This also applies to disciplinary 
powers. 

The principle on which we are operating is to simplify wherever possible 
and to make clear that the structure of the Party rests on the district 
and the branch. What comes between is related to the particular needs 
and conditions of the area concerned, and on this question the Executive 
Committee gives general guidance to the districts. 
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Duties and Rights 

Some of the bourgeois ideologists and our class enemies attack us on 
the structure of the Party. They say this is an inhuman Party subject to 
an iron discipline. We know only too well what is behind the crocodile 
tears. They are enraged by the fact that we have a united disciplined 
party. 

There are others in the Labour movement who feel that there is little 
concern for individual rights in our Party. They underestimate both the 
need for a disciplined Party in waging the class struggle and the actual 
democracy that exists in the Communist Party. 

Our Party is not governed by orders “from above” but by majority 
decisions arrived at on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, and we have no 
doubt how the working class generally and the Party in particular is 
strengthened by democratic centralism. 

To give leadership, the Party has to put forward a clear socialist policy 
both in relation to immediate and long-term aims. But the formation of 
policy is not the job of the leadership alone. It demands the most active 
participation of the whole Party membership. This is why we have 
written into the Rules the right of members to take part in their Party 
branch in the discussion and formation of Party policy. 

At the same time it is necessary to fight for decisions even if we 
personally disagree with them. We cannot have a position where members 
ciaim all rights up to the taking of a decision, and then demand the right 
to contract out if the decision is one with which they are in disagreement. 

Then again we have introduced a new clause in Rule 15 on the right 
to reserve opinion in the event of disagreement with a decision, while at 
the same time carrying out that decision. 

Our Party is an organisation based on ideological unity on all questions 
concerning basic principles, and unity of action on all practical issues. 
_ On matters of day to day work it is possible there may be differences 
of view to some extent, but in order to get the work done it is necessary 
to act according to the principle that individuals, without being forced 
to give up opinions, must accept and carry out majority decisions. 

As for the duties of members, a few branches suggested increasing 
them, but we believe they have been stated clearly, precisely and fully, 
and we are opposed to any extension of the list. 


Conclusion 

Finally, we have a group of Rules dealing with organisational matters 
such as the procedure for admission, transfer, and so on, with only 
minor changes from existing rules. 

The problem here is not changing the Rules, but the systematic 
operation of them by Party organisations. 

We have made specific the responsibilities of a branch or other leading 
committee in considering an application for membership. It is necessary 
to ensure an improvement in the treatment given to new members. 

Branch leaderships must ensure they are quickly interviewed, speedily 
introduced to branch life and treated in a friendly and comradely way, 
and helped to find their place in the life of the Party. 
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It is necessary to put an end to delay in visiting and bringing into the 
Party those, who apply for membership. We are constantly receiving 
complaints at Centre from people who have applied for membership, 
but never been visited. We must develop an attitude in the Party which 
will not tolerate such neglect. The fight to operate the provisions of the 
Rules can help us in developing such an attitude. 

How far we develop it will play an important part in the future 
advance of the Party, which, in the present situation has the opportunity 
to bring thousands into its ranks. 

Indeed in the situation outlined in Comrade Gollan’s Political Report, 
and with the help of our programme, we believe that these Party Rules 
which we are asking you to adopt, amended as recommended by the 
Executive Committee in the light of the many suggestions from the 
branches and districts, will be a powerful and unfailing aid in our great 
task. 

These rules must not be seen in a formal way as a few pages of paper 
simply to be inserted in our Party cards, put away in our pockets and 
forgotten. They must be grasped as the instrument which our Party in 
Britain, the Marxist Party. will use to organise and strengthen itself as 
the vanguard of the British working class movement. 

We should popularise our Rules, and bring home to the whole of the 
Party and the whole working class movement what kind of a Party this 
is, and what a tremendous weapon these new Rules will be in the fight 
for peace and socialism here in our own country. 
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POLITICAL REPORT 
By John Gollan 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Congress meets in what almost certainly will be the General Election 
year. 

Its immediate task is to step up the struggle against the Tories and 
the employers, and create the political conditions for a resounding Tory 
defeat and the return of a Labour Government with the election of 
Communist M.P.s. 

The background to this is the serious economic position and the 
menace of nuclear war. 

In sharp contrast to capitalist insecurity is the sweeping advance of 
the socialist countries and their boundless confidence. 

Despite the problems before us, the working class and progressive 
movement in Britain has all the means to win, if its united strength 
is brought into action. 

To this end the labours of this Congress will be devoted. 


Il. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Capitalist world production reached its height in 1957. By the end 
of 1958 it had fallen by 4 per cent. 

Even in 1957 there were some 8 million unemployed in the countries 
covered by the United Nations statistics. As a result of falling production 
and because of automation, unemployment rose rapidly. By January 
1959 the registered unemployed in the United States, United Kingdom. 
West Germany and Canada alone amounted to 71 million, 3 million 
more than in 1957. 

Reduced production meant less demand for raw materials. The prices 
of some commodities fell sharply, reducing the purchasing power of 
raw material producing countries. 

With shrinking markets and unused industrial capacity, economic 
competition has grown. The European Common Market, dominated by 
the West German monopolies, erected a tariff wall against foreign, and 
sarticularly British competition. British monopoly’s attempt to get behind 


this by setting up the Free Trade Area was defeated. On the other hand. 
British big business, led by the City financiers, made the f£ convertible 
in the hope of strengthening Britain's imperialist position. 

All capitalist countries, and the colonial and former colonial countries, 
have been affected to some degree. 

Production started to fall seriously in Britain in 1958. While it is true 
that the crisis in Britain and Western Europe was partly conditioned by 
that in the United States, and the lower commodity prices, it would be 
wrong not to see the independent growth of crisis conditions in each 
country as the result of the workings of capitalism. 

In Britain, for example, continuously rising profits were used to expand 
industrial capacity in 1955 and 1956, creating the basis for the present 
excess capacity. At the same time, the purchasing power of the people 
has been képt down by resistance to wage increases. refusal to raise 
pensions and benefits, and heavy taxation for the huge arms bill. 

Inevitably, therefore, the capacity of the market could not keep pace 
with the capacity to produce. all the more because automation and other 
techniques were constantly reducing the number of workers required. 

This over-capacity in relation to purchasing power shows itself first 
in stagnation in the capital goods industries, and a sharp fall in industrial 
building plans. New orders for machine tools for the home market are 
only half those of a year ago. The steel industry has been working at 
only three-quarters of capacity. Coal stocks have risen to over 35 million 
tons; pits are being closed down. Textile and clothing output has fallen. 

There were 621,000 registered unemployed in January and this figure 
fell to 550,000 in March. These figures are incomplete, and the number 
of those who actually lost their jobs is believed to be nearer a million, 
apart from considerable short-time working in some industries. The 
Tories claim a big victory for the drop but the figure is 122,000 more 
than in March 1958, and 290,000 more than in March 1956. Youth 
unemployment is particularly serious and will get worse because of the 
increased number of school-leavers. Skilled openings for our young people 
are few and far between, and this is a menace to Britain’s industrial 
future. 

Although there are some optimistic references to the improving situation 
in the United States, most British commentators are extremely cautious 
about the economic outlook here. All agree that there is over-capacity; 
and that production can rise without the need to provide new plants or 
more workers. The London and Carnbridge Economic Bulletin for March 
pointed out, “that there are no factors now at work which would raise 
demand to anything like the level of potential output”’. 

The fall in exports to the raw-material producing countries and the 
effect of the Common Market and of the growing competition for markets 
are only now beginning to show. 

Three things stand out in the present economic situation in Britain: 
first, the falling trend in exports due to the causes mentioned above; 
second, the fall in fixed capital investment owing to the fact that the 
capacity built up in 1955-57 is surplus to requirements at the present 
level of the people’s purchasing power; third, the resistance to increased 
wages, pensions and benefits, although prices (and especially rents) have 
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continued to rise, and the purchasing power of the people is being kept 
down. 

This difficult economic situation is coming to a head at a time of 
the new technological revolution inherent in automation, electronics. 
atomic energy and the like. The new technical developments are restricted 
and distorted under capitalism, and are increasingly being carried out at 
the expense of the working class, to increase profit. 

The danger signal has been seen in the U.S. where production has 
virtually reached the 1957 level, but unemployment has actually increased 
to nearly 5 million. 

In Britain, four men now produce more cars than twenty did thirty 
years ago. Output per man in the stecl industry has gone up by at least 
a third. Chemical output has doubled in the past ten years. and output 
per man gone-up by 65 per cent. Yet automation is only beginning! 

The tendency of automation is almost unlimited output. The contra- 
diction, therefore, between production possibilities and the consumption 
of the people will be greatly accentuated in the years ahead. 

From January 1957 to December 1958, the official index of wage rates 
rose nine points, retail prices rising six points. On this basis it is argued 
that real wages have risen by some 3 per cent in the two years. This in 
any case would be justified by increased productivity. 

But if we turn from nominal weekly wage rates to actual earnings the 
picture is different. Average weekly earnings for all workers between 
April 1957 and October 1958 rose by 12s. 9d., which is only 6 per cent. 
For adult male workers, the rise was 15s. 2d., also 6 per cent. As prices 
went up by the same amount the workers have not had any increase in 
real wages at all. . 

Total wage increases for 1958 are officially estimated at £3,440,000 a 
week, or £179 million a year. This is only three-fifths of those won in 1957. 

In the same period the Financial Times analysis of industrial profits. 
shows an increase of £130 million in 1958 compared with 1957, for 
only 2,758 companies. For all companies and employers, the 1958 rise 
in profits must have greatly exceeded the rise in wages. 

Three-quarters of total British production is sold in Britain ttself. 
Wages and salaries, therefore—the purchasing power of the people— 
provide the main market for British products. This is the centra! issue 
for any struggle against the slump. The fight for increased wages is 
decisive. If wages do not go up the economic difficulties will get worse. 


Resist Attacks 

In face of all this, how has anyone the nerve to say that capitalism 
has changed? 

Not only do we see the old familiar symptoms of capitalist stagnation 
and decline; the Tories and the employers are making their usual frenzied 
efforts to make the working class pay for the crisis. 

Over the past two years they have been on the warpath resisting every 
wage increase, raising rents, cutting social services. 

The working class has hit back. Here it is enough to mention the great 
strikes of the engineers and the busmen, the wages movement in all its 
forms, the powerful tenants’ actions. These struggles would have been 
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greater still had it not been for the paralysing efforts of the right-wing 
leaders. If we had leadership equal to the fighting capacity of the working 
class, the battles would have been won long ago. 

Now the employers see unemployment as the opportunity to attack 
the trade unions and especially the militant shop stewards. The right-wing 
may chatter about new relations in industry; the real brutal class position 
was shown by the statement of the Engineering Employers Federation 
on how they were thirsting for a showdown in 1957. It is shown in the 
statement of Garland of the National Union of Manufacturers who said 
that the shop stewards were an excrescence. The engineering employers 
may praise some trade union leaders for their statesmanship, but the 
shop stewards have done more for trade unionism than these leaders will 
ever do. 

This is a position which calls for renewed efforts for 100 per cent trade 
unionism. We should pay particular attention also to winning to the 
unions the 7 million young workers, only a small number of whom are 
organised. 

If standards are to be preserved an advanced struggle is necessary in 
the period ahead. 

This is not just the struggle for the usual annual wage increase. It is 
also a fight for jobs—a fight for life. 

And what must be the central slogan of that fight? That the British 
working class refuse to go back to the hungry thirties. 

Here let this Congress pay a tribute to the struggle of the miners against 
pit closures, led by Bill Paynter and Abe Moffatt. The whole movement 
is in their debt. As it is to every section of workers resisting redundancy. 

The struggle against the consequences of the slump is a class fight, 
and for it we need a class programme. ‘ 

The statements in the Labour Party's Plan for Progress suggesting that 
a Labour Government would be able to cure economic crisis by invest- 
ment in the nationalised industries and by encouraging private capitalism 
to expand, are ridiculous. So long as there is a private sector of industry, 
the nationalised industries are themselves to a large measure dependent 
on the demand from it, as the coal crisis shows. Nor can attempts to 
encourage the expansion of privately-owned industry meet with any great 
success in a situation where there is already over-production, especially 
as the Labour statements make only too clear that such expansion is to 
be carried out at the expense of working class consumption. This is wage 
restraint—and we will not tolerate it under Gaitskell, just as we won't 
under Macmillan, for it is the road to the Labour Exchange. 


Our Anti-Slump Programme 

Because wages and salaries are the most important single factor for 
the home market, the whole Labour movement should organise a united 
fight against sackings and for higher wages and salaries, pensions, 
children’s allowances and unemployment benefit to increase the purchasing 
power of the people. 

The demand for a shorter working week without loss of pay should be 
pressed home. A 40-hour week throughout industry, with 35 hours for 
the miners, is now overdue. 
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There should be a big social building programme of 400,000 houses a 
year, roads, hospitals and schools, with interest rates on housing loans 
cut to 2 per cent and the housing subsidies restored. 

We should end the political restrictions on our trade with the socialist 
countries, and by low interest loans to previous colonial countries, help 
them to develop their own resources. 

Really effective action against the slump requires control of Britain's 
basic industries. We demand nationalisation of the key industries, but 
nationalisation on a new basis without crippling burdens of compensation. 

Military expenditure should be cut by half and the money thus saved 
used on pensions and social building. 

It is useless to speculate on the future course of the slump in Britain 
or in the capitalist world as a whole. The need is to fight NOW in order 
to keep jobs and secure better conditions. 

This is not a struggle to help capitalism to work, but to prevent 
capitalism putting the burdens of the slump on to the shoulders of the 
workers. Economic crises are inherent in capitalism. The job for the 
working class is not to make “sacrifices” to help capitalism, but the fight 

‘to defend and improve conditions now in spite of slumps. This means 
the mass struggle of a united working class against the employing classes 
for our anti-slump programme. It means an end to class collaboration 
and to all talk about running capitalism better than the capitalists. The 
Labour movement was not founded to run capitalism but to end it. 


Il, PEACE AND NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

For years our Party has campaigned for an end to the cold war. If 
all who want peace increase their efforts it can now be ended. 

We can Say this because of the astonishing changes since Churchill's 
Fulton speech in 1946 marked the open declaration of the cold war. 

Then China was still not completely liberated from imperialism. India 
‘was still under British rule. Britain was still in Egypt. America had the 
atomic monopoly. 

The cold war was launched by imperialism to try to maintain thix 
position, to hold back national liberation and to prepare for war against 
socialism. 

It has completely and utterly failed in these aims. The gigantic sweep 
lof the national liberation movement has freed 1,200 million from 
‘imperialist domination. 

In the Middle East, in Africa, in Asia and Latin America imperialism 
has been greatly weakened. 

The socialist world has gone from strength to strength. From its 
\position of inferiority in the nuclear sphere, the Soviet Union has leapt 
‘forward in a dozen years to a leading position. 

On earth as well as in outer space, the superiority of socialism is 
becoming clearer to millions, as the figures of the Seven-Year Plan show. 
This has as profound an effect on the fight for peace as the Soviet Union's 
possession of intercontinental ballistic missiles. It becomes more and more 
difficult to make the people believe that the Soviet Union wants war. 
The cold war is being undermined by the triumphs of communism. 
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Alongside these developments there has been the fight for peace of 
the peoples of the world, including those in the capitalist couniries. 

Against this background, no wonder that the _ inter-imperialist 
antagonisms are sharpening, so that there is disarray in the N.A.T.O. 
camp and big economic, political and military differences. 

Because of the increasing bankruptcy of the cold war policy, even some 
of the capitalists are already drawing lessons. 

Mikoyan’s reception in the United States, the speeches of Democratic 
Party leaders such as Adlai Stevenson and Senator Mansfield, and the 
Kennan pleas for disengagement reflect this. 

Macmillan’s visit to the Soviet Union, while made largely for electoral 
considerations, also arose partly as a reflection of the Anglo-American 
antagonism, and partly because the old attitude of unbending hostility to 
the Soviet Union was ceasing to pay any dividends at all. 

Yet there is no change in the Western policy actually pursued up to 
now. The dominant sections of the imperialists still stick to the old policy. 
Even those who want some change see it mainly as a matter of tactics 
and of placating public opinion. 

When it comes to deeds, American and British imperialism base their 
whole policy on nuclear weapons. 

The new balance of forces in the world and the enormous new socialist 
advances presaged by the Twenty-First Congress of the C.P.S.U., give us 
every confidence that world war can be excluded from society even before 
the universal triumph of socialism. This is the great contribution which 
socialism makes to this, the gravest problem of our time. Yet the possi- 
bility of war at present is still acute, the threat of war cannot be under- 
estimated. The element of desperation and adventurism in Western policy 
increases aS the imperialists are driven further against the wall by the 
people. ! 

The danger of war by calculation still remains. It is the fashion in 
some quarters to say that the deliberate. conscious launching of world 
war is now almost impossible. This can only disarm the people in face 
of the danger. 

Why pile up the atom and hydrogen bombs if the intention is not to 
use them? Why refuse the disarmament agreement which is possible 
tomorrow unless the eventual aim is war? Imperialism is a system based 
on war, conquest and forcible exploitation of whole nations. It can only 
be restrained and peace preserved by the resolute mass action of the 
peace forces. 

There is also the danger of war through miscalculation. With great 
forces directly facing each other across the east-west frontier; with flights 
of H-bombers day and night; with irresponsible talk about the possibility 
of “limited wars”; with continued adventurist acts such as the Anglo- 
American invasion of the Middle East last summer and the provocations 
in the Far East, there is always the possibility of something being done 
which would precipitate a world war even if this was not the deliberate 
immediate intention of the Western government concerned. 

In view of this, we ask, how much longer are we going to allow 
American troops and bases, and now rocket weapons, to remain in 
Britain? They put our country in the front line, and give the power of 
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decision on peace and war to the U.S. It is time this intolerable and 
dangerous situation was ended and all U.S. bases and troops cleared off 
British soil. 


The German Question 

No single aspect of Western policy is more dangerous than the Anglo- 
American attitude to the German question. Jt is here at the heart of 
Europe that there is the greatest tension and the greatest source of danger. 

The West says this arises from the division of Germany. It is Western 
policy which causes tension and perpetuates the division of Germany. 

Western policy is the origin of the trouble in Europe—all else follows 
from it. Only if this policy is changed can tension be relaxed and 
conditions for the unification of Germany by agreement between the 
Germans themselves be created. 

It is with this aim of relaxing tension in Europe that the Soviet Union 
has made its proposals on Berlin and on a German Peace Treaty. 

Yet the response in the West has been to manufacture a crisis 
atmosphere and attempt to raise tension. 

The Western Powers seem to think that the existing position in 
Germany and Berlin can continue for ever. The only change in it that 
they have been prepared to consider to date is the swallowing up of the 
German Democratic Republic by Adenauer. Let’s get one thing clear. 
Neither Adenauer nor anyone will ever be allowed to take over socialist 
East Germany. 

So the West is in fact digging in on the existing position. Yet even 
bitter anti-Communists have to admit that this is an untenable position. 

There are now two German states. One is socialist, a force for peace. 
The other is ruled by Krupp, Adenauer and Hitler’s ex-Generals. 

Yet it is proposed that over 100 miles within the territory of the 
socialist state the Western Powers should continue indefinitely to have a 
military base and a centre for espionage. 

The Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic have 

.Tepeatedly stated that there is no intention to blockade West Berlin. 
What is proposed is the handing over of Soviet occupation functions to 
the German Democratic Republic, and the conversion of West Berlin 
{into a free city, with United Nations supervision and guaranteed access 
ito both East and West. 

Already 99 per cent of traffic to West Berlin is supervised by officials 
of the G.D.R. 

Yet the West has responded to the Soviet proposals by. a hullabaloo 
about “forcing a way through to Berlin” by tanks or by air. 

It is time it was made clear to all concerned that the British people 
will never go to war for the right of Macmillan and Dulles to occupy 
Berlin and still less for the sake of a German Democratic Republic stamp 
on a pass instead of a Soviet stamp. 

Consistently the Soviet Union has proposed a summit conference to 
consider and resolve outstanding differences. Equally the Western powers 
have stuck to the idea of a Foreign Ministers’ conference with the Soviet 
Union in a minority of three to one. They want to talk interminably while 
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continuing their policy of rearming the ex-Nazis with nuclear weapons. 

The latest Soviet Note agrees to a Foreign Secretaries’ conference, but 
with parity, a limit to talk and the quickest possible summit negotiations. 

What is needed, if there is a genuine desire to reach agreement, is: 

1. A conference at the highest level. 

2. No nuclear weapons for West Germany. 

3. Recognition of the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic and of the fact that only the Germans can decide on the 
measures to bring about reunification. 

4. Readiness to discuss seriously the Soviet proposals on Berlin 
and on a German Peace Treaty. 

On disarmament, the crucial first step remains the banning of nuclear 
tests. Public opinion forced the Western powers to the conference at 
Geneva. It has not yet forced them to agree. 

They seem to be determined to drag out the discussions until they have 
prepared the next series of tests. Then the aim ts to break off the talks 
on the ground that the Soviet Union has “refused inspection” or “‘insists 
on the veto” or some such pretext. 

This must not be allowed to happen. If it did, the day when further 
measures of disarmament could be agreed would be postponed still 
further, and a new threat to the health of the people would begin. 

On these two key questions of Germany and the stopping of tests, 
there needs to be the utmost activity by all who want peace. 

It is on these two questions that the power of the Labour movemen' 
could be decisive. Unfortunately, the right-wing leaders refuse to use 
that strength, and while the foreign policy they advocate has had to take 
into account the peoples desire for peace, it still does not break away 
completely from Tory policy and from the defence of imperialism. 

Thus the official policy on Germany and disengagement, while more 
of a basis for negotiations than Tory policy, is still full of negative and 
ambiguous features. 

At the root of these deficiencies is the refusal to break with N.A.T.O. 
and the American war alliance, and to cease once and for all the 
oppression of the colonial peoples. 

Within the Labour movement, therefore, there needs to be a still bigger 
effort, first to get the power of the movement used in support of existing 
positive policies such as the stopping of tests, a Summit Conference and 
disengagement; and second, to bring about a further change in Labour’s 
policy. 


United Action for Peace 

A variety of peace and religious organisations and a new movement, 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, have brought many from the 
professional and middle sections of the population into peace activity. 

The weakness has been that some leaders of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament have held themselves aloof from the organised Labour 
movement, often taking up an “‘anti-political-party” attitude. There have 
been attempts to impose bans and proscriptions, and emphasis on the 
issue of unilateral nuclear disarmament in a way which has tended to 
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divide and slow up the activities of the forces of peace, at a time when 
utmost unity is the need. 

In view of misconceptions about our attitude to unilateralism which 
still exist, let me re-state briefly our position. 

Those who try to distort our stand and claim that we are “for the 
bomb” are engaged in the most unscrupulous misrepresentation. 

We have always been against the bomb. We were fighting for its 
banning when some of those now active in the campaign were advocating 
that atomic bombs should be dropped on Moscow. 

All credit to them for changing their minds, but let us remember 
that one thing that helped them to do so was the consistent work of 
Communists and many others in the peace movement, throughout the 
worst days of the cold war. I would recall that we were the only political! 
party in the last General Election which opposed the manufacture of 
the H-bomb by Britain, and we continue to oppose its manufacture. 

The real issue is what policy will unite the greatest number of people 
to get rid of the bomb. 

We think that every experience has shown that to make agreement 
on unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons a condition in the fight 
for peace only divides the movement. It tends to divert attention from 
the real issue—international agreement. For the cessation of manufacture 
of the H-bomb by Britain would not banish the menace of nuclear war. 
The only means to secure this is an international ban on nuclear weapons. 
Up to the present the British Government has always voted alongside the 
U.S. against the consistent Soviet proposals to ban the bomb. If the 
pressure of the people of this country can compel the Government io 
reverse this stand and vote for a ban, then such a united British-Sovict 
stand for the international ban on nuclear weapons would rally the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the people of the world. 

So international agreement is the most important question, and it is 
also the issue on which the greatest number of people agree. 

The problem is to get that agreement translated into action. That is 
the responsibility of the peace movement and the Labour movement, 
and it is to that we have to direct our major efforts. 

Our Party and the Daily Worker have always given the fullest support 
and publicity to all activities of the campaign. and will continue to do so. 

But while supporting the C.N.D. and all other organisations fighting 
for peace, we also are aware that the interests of peace require an 
organisation like the British Peace Committee. which because of its policy 
and constitution, fulfils a role which none of the other organisations can. 

It is an organisation trying to conduct continuous activity for peace 
on all the major international issues, and not engaging only in spasmodic 
campaigning on particular aspects of the peace struggle, important though 
these may be. \ 

It imposes no bans and proscriptions, and invites all who want peace 
to join in its activities. 

It recognises the key importance of winning the organised Labour 
movement into action for peace. 

It is the only peace organisation linked with the peace movements in 
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all other countries, through its association with the World Council of 
Peace. 

For these reasons we believe that the British Peace Committee deserves 
special consideration and help from all who want peace. 


National Liberation 

Outstanding in the effort for world peace is the great and swiftly- 
moving world struggle for national liberation. This has now become a 
mighty additional obstacle to all the war plans. 

When the nations representing more than half the world’s population 
gathered in Bandung in April 1955, a new stage of resistance to 
imperialism was reached. 

This made a big impact on the Arab countries of the Middle East. 
We saw the strength and courage of the Arab liberation movement in the 
heroic resistance to the Suez invasion of 1956. The victorious national 
revolution in Iraq last July. marked a still higher phase in the Arab 
struggle for liberation. 

Now the tidal wave of the liberation struggle is swelling over Africa. 
In all African colonies—whether under British, French or Belgian rule 
—the movement is advancing with giant strides, and is shaking the 
foundations of imperialist rule. Let us respond by solidarity with the 
Africans and especially the people of Nyasaland to end this rule for 
ever. 


Where is the real plot and massacre in Nyasaland? It is the massacre 
of Africans and the jailing of their leaders without trial by a fascist- 
minded armed white majority who are a disgrace to humanity. Let the 
British people use their strength to end this whole foul set-up and ensure 
freedom and democracy for the African people. 


The All-African Peoples’ Conference at Accra was another milestone 
in uniting the African liberation movements. It gave a new impetus to 
the liberation struggles all over Africa. 

While being forced to concede political independence to Ghana and 
Nigeria, the British Tories are determined to resist any independence 
for those African colonies which are under the minority domination 
of white settlers (Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) and to 
keep their grip on all those which serve their strategic war plans. British 
imperialism is determined to maintain and even extend its domination, 
increased exploitation and profits, and its strategic war plans. The 
retention of military bases in Cyprus fits in with its aggressive aims in 
the Middle East and against the Soviet Union. 

British imperialism has been badly shaken, but is fighting back to 
retain and extend its colonial domination against its U.S. rivals and at 
the expense of millions of colonial peoples and the wages and conditions 
of the British workers. 

Never was it so important to emphasise that declaration in The British 
Road to Socialism: 

“It is therefore in the common interests equally of the British 
people, the subject colonial peoples and all the peoples of the present 
Empire to build a firm alliance in the struggles against all imperialist 
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aggression and robbery, and for the national independence of all 
subject peoples of the Empire.” 

Here advances have been made. This was shown in the overwhelming 
popular opposition to the war in Suez and the occupation of Jordan 
as well as in notable examples of trade union solidarity. 

At the same time we recognise how much remains to be done if our 
working class movement is to fulfil its duty in this common anti- 
imperialist struggle. This is of special concern to us as we are at the 
centre of the world’s largest colonial empire. The events in Nottingham 
and Notting Hill have awakened opinion to the menace of racial and 
colour bar incitement aimed at spreading division in the ranks of the 
working class, and the need to combat this menace. The infamous wars 
conducted by the government in our name against the peoples of Oman 
and Yemen, and the ceaseless repression, arrests and violence exercised 
in African colonies have aroused still too little protest and active 
opposition. 

For these reasons our Party needs to improve its agitation and 
educational work in order to develop the united anti-imperialist alliance. 
This alliance is not something we applaud for the future. It is around 
existing struggles, breaking out in all parts of the colonial empire, that 
we need to organise united action. It is in the common fight now with 
all coloured workers, forced by poverty and starvation to come to 
Britain, that we need to build this solidarity. 

It is our fight as well as theirs, a common struggle against a common 
enemy. Without it there can be no end to Tory rule and no guarantee 
of socialism in Britain. 


IV. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRITAIN 

Dominating the situation in Britain is the coming General Election. 
The Tories must be defeated and a Labour majority with Communist 
M.P.s returned. This is the next stage of political advance in Britain. 

The Tories have no programme to solve Britain’s problems. Their 
aim is to maintain capitalism, whatever the cost. Official Labour policy 
is n0 solution either, as it is based on “managing” capitalism. instead of 
tackling the crisis at its roots. 

The job, therefore, is not only to win the election, but to change 
Labour policy. 

Growing unemployment by itself won't defeat the Torics as the 
experiences of the thirties, and indeed the present political position, show. 

The Tory vote is falling, but the Labour vote is not rising in the 
by-elections. Labour is not attracting the dissatisfied voters. Why is 
this? 

Official Labour strategy has been—‘Don’t scare off the floating voter 
with a policy of nationalisation”. This was the opportunist argument 
used by Gaitskell at Scarborough to justify the alleged ‘New Thinking”. 
At a time when strong working class leadership could build up the 
widest political front of opposition to the Tories, Labour's new policies 
and lack of fight have visibly failed to do so. 

The 1945 Labour Government was the high-point of reformism in the 
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political conditions created by the anti-fascist war and full employment. 
Even before 1950 it had shot its bolt, and with the cold war and defence 
of capitalism as the central features of Labour policy, the conditions 
were created for the disruption of the wide political support rallied in 
1945, and for the Tory come-back. 

The Wilson enquiry into the Labour defeat in 1955 tried to evade the 
real issue. It put forward only organisational solutions, although forced 
to admit that the lack of fundamental differences between the two 
parties was at the root of the lack of enthusiasm in the constituency 
parties. For between 1951 and 1955 the Labour leadership continued 
to support the wage freeze, social service stagnation, and cold war. 

The new Labour policies, especially the documents Industry and 
Society and Plan for Progress—all summed up in The Future Labour 
Offers You, expressed the furthest official swing to the right since the war. 

What is the essence of this political position? First, a policy of so- 
called “managed capitalism”—that is, defence of the great monopolies. 
This involves the wage freeze and Keynesian expansionist theories, 
meaning expansion of the monopolies. Second, continued acceptance of 
the N.A.T.O. alliance and all that flows from it—whatever differences 
there may be between Labour and the Tories: that is—defence of 
capitalism in international affairs. 

This whole outlook is based on the fallacy that capitalism and the 
boom can continue for ever. Yet the exact opposite is the case. 

From this follows the sabotage of the mass struggle on wages. social 
services, rents, peace, redundancy and pit closures, and the lack of a 
real fight against the Government. 

But the political, economic and social factors making for a change 
are developing. What is needed is leadership. We should seek to form 
united anti-Tory committees in all localities, factories and pits, rousing 
the movement for the struggle and for the election campaigning. We 
should see that every movement for work or for wages, against rent 
increases and for peace, is helped to understand the ‘need, too, for political 
action to clear out the Tories. 

Working in this way the Labour movement can not only rally existing 
support, but can make a deep impression on those sections of workers 
who still vote Tory, and rouse them to class consciousness and to a break 
with Toryism. This is what is needed for a new radical advance of the 
Labour movement. Around this it can attract the middle class and the 
majority of the people, isolating the Tories and the monopolists. 

In this election half a million youth will vote for the first time. All 
acknowledge, too, that the women’s vote could well decide the election. 
Along with the Y.C.L. we should aim to make the youth a shock 
brigade in the anti-Tory struggle. And our Party must find ways and 
means of bringing our women leaders to the fore in the electoral struggle. 

What is involved is not only an electoral victory, but a basic class 
fight before, during and after the election to bring about a change in 
the balance of class forces in Britain. This is needed not only for the 
immediate political aims: it is decisive for any advance to socialism. 

This cannot be done by the Communist Party alone. That is why we 
work for the unity of all Labour forces. At the same time it cannot be 
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done without the leadership and policy of the Communist Party, and a 
Communist Party very much bigger than it is at present. 

Despite the degree of agreement of official Tory and Labour policies, 
the big issues of unemployment, wages, social advance, and peace and 
war will dominate the election. 

Here is the importance of the election campaign and policy of the 
Communist Party. Our Party, both in the constituencies where we are 
fighting and where we have no candidates, will present a real alternative 
policy for Britain. 

It is not just an election programme, but one for class action now 
against Tories and employers, a programme which can rally and unite 
all the forces of the Labour movement wanting a change. 

In every constituency we want our branches to become the spearhead 
of the anti-Tory struggle, the organisers and inspirers of a working 
class victory. 

Our fight in the seventeen constituencies with Communist Party candi- 
dates will be the national focus of the struggle and of the alternative 
programme. 

It must be the biggest effort our Party has ever made, to achieve a 
big expansion of the Communist vote and to return Communist M.P.s. 

The whole situation cries out aloud for Communist representation. A 
group of Communist M.P.s alongside a Labour victory would transform 
the whole position. It would strengthen the Left and progressive fight 
in Parliament and be the guarantee that the struggle for the alternative 
policy would be carried into the House. 

And part of that effort will be our participation in the municipal 
elections, to achieve a breakthrough in many more local authorities. 
The Local Government elections and the struggle on the vital social 
services associated with them can be a great means of mobilising the 
people, and especially working class women, for political action. 

The fight for a Labour majority and for Communist M.P.s are two 
sides of the same problem—the need for a new and radical political 
advance in Britain. 


V. THE POSITION IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT! 

We cannot accept the view that the struggle for a new Labour policy 
is over. The “unity” established at the Scarborough Labour Party Con- 
ference is a surface unity, which does not correspond with the real 
relationship of forces. For the Labour movement to accept present 
policies as final would condemn it to impotence and demoralisation. 

As the struggle rises new forces will emerge, determined on a change. 

But to get this change the movement must work on new lines. The 
repetition of another “Left” movement like those in the past, rejecting unity’ 
with the Communist Party and with no basis in mass struggle, is not 
going to get it. 

To get the political change we need united action, and the rallying 
of all Left and militant forces in the Labour movement, and the building 
of the Communist Party. 

The present situation demands united working class action. Consider 
the economic struggle and the fight for jobs. No section of the movement. 
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however well organised and militant, can tackle this in isolation. All 
the unions should act in a concerted way for a common programme 
each supporting the efforts of the others. The local authorities, the 
M.P.s, and the trade councils and the housewives should be involved. 
We need the widest movement of the whole public. 

The same breadth and scope is needed in the struggle for peace, and in 
the General Election campaign. 

The weakness at present is that this is not being done. Sectionalism is 
prevalent. There is no common programme. At the same time there 
have been splendid united efforts in various towns and districts. 

Where are the T.U.C. and the Labour Party Executive? There is no 
joint call or programme for national action to fight the slump, no new 
initiative to end the cold war. If the T1.U.C. spent less time in harrying 
those trade unions trying to operate real trade unionism, and more in 
fighting the slump, things would be different. If the Labour Party spent 
less time with the Fleet Street publicity boys on glossy presentation of 
the present policy, and more in real action to help the employed and 
unemployed, we would be a lot further forward. 

What do we propose? Joint action by the trade union executives, 
backed by the T.U.C. and the Labour Party, for a nation-wide campaign 
to end the slump. They should give their backing to the miners to prevent 
pit closures and to all those who are threatened with redundancy; they 
should organise common action for a shorter working week now, and 
increased wages. The Parliamentary Labour Party should apply the 
utmost pressure in Parliament on these lines, backed by massive 
parliamentary lobbies. 

The Communist Party pledges itself to do all in its power to help every 
section of the movement in action on these lines. While doing this, we 
will conduct a national crusade for action around our programme, and 
find ways and means to generate and lead action to help the working 
class, seeking in every district and locality to get the widest united action. 

At the same time this Congress ‘should instruct the E.C. to launch a 
renewed struggle for an end to all bans and proscriptions in the Labour 
movement. Anti-communism is a cancer crippling the effectiveness of 
the working class. Anti-communism paved the way for de Gaulle in 
France. It is a menace to the whole working class movement. Anti- 
communism in the trade union movement helps the employers who are 
out to destroy the shop stewards and get state control over the trade 
unions. 

Yet anti-communism in spite of its frenzy, is on a losing wicket in 
view of the tremendous advances of socialism contrasted with the 
increasing difficulties of capitalism. 

No one can question the service given by men like Paynter, Moffat, 
Haxell, and others in the trade union movement. If these men could 
represent their unions in the Labour Party Conference as they so ably 
do in the Trades Union Congress, there would be a changed situation 
indeed. Bans on Communists holding official positions in some trade 
unions weaken these unions more than they do the Communist Party. 

It is true that these bans apply only in a minority of unions affiliated 
to the T.U.C., but unfortunately it is in some of the most important, 
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such as the Transport and General Workers Union. Such bans deprive 
the unions of the services of some of the finest fighters in the trade union 
movement. 


There needs to be, too, the rallying of all progressive militant and Left 
forces in the Labour movement and the strengthening of the Communist 
Party—both go together. 


We repeat—it is false to say that progressive and Left developments 
in the Labour movement are finished. These developments will never 
finish, despite their ups and downs, because the Labour Party is a political 
coalition of Right and Left forces, those who support capitalism and those 
who are against it. 

Whatever the temporary situation at this or that moment this struggle 
is bound to go on until militant policies prevail in the Labour movement. 


What is the continual Left basis in the Labour Party? The workers 
in the trade unions, the Constituency Labour Parties and the Co-operatives 
Struggling for a socialist policy. The very fact that the present Labour 
Party policies do not solve their problems will cause the struggle for a 
new policy to rise afresh. So the militant and Left progressive forces wilt 
find organised expression, whatever the attitude of those leaders claiming 
to be Left who have now made their peace with the Right. At the centre 
of this movement is the battle within the trade unions for a change—for 
the unions are the decisive force in deciding Labour Party policy. 

It is these Left and progressive forces, which, in the last analysis, are 
responsible for the destiny of the British Labour movement. The Com- 
munist Party will support their struggle for peace, the advance of wages 
and social services and for the extension of nationalisation. On these 
great issues we all stand together. 

Yet some lessons from the present position must be drawn by all 
socialist workers. The Bevanite movement broke up in confusion over 
policy on nationalisation and on nuclear weapons. In effect it rallied 
behind the right wing under the slogan of unity for the General Election. 

This episode is not unique. This has happened time and again in the 
Left struggle over the years, and especially since 1945. At least we can 
say that before the war there was a wide measure of unity of the Left 
progressive forces, including the Communist Party. This unity led to the 
great anti-fascist mass actions, and the wide united actions against 
unemployment. with powerful influence and support in the trade unions 
and a great campaign against bans and proscriptions. There was a growth 
of propaganda and educational work for socialism. This is what made 
the movement in the thirties the power it was, despite all the attacks 
of the Right. 

But since the war the attempt has been made to build the Left without 
the Communist Party, or a clear alternative programme. That is why it 
was foredoomed to failure, and could not achieve any decisive change in 
the balance of forces in the Labour movement. Whatever the differences 
on foreign policy, many of those professing to be on the Left still clung 
to N.A.T.O. and the alliance with the United States against the socialist 
world. In the testing time on the “new” Labour policy, the Left collapsed 
in confusion over nationalisation. 
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But above all the ruin of the Left is the attempt to combine partially 
militant policies with anti-Communism. It is not just that this becomes 
the weapon which the Right uses against all progressive and Left forces; 
lack of unity leads to the absence of mass movement, which is the only 
way in the long run to defeat the entrenched right-wing machine. A Left 
movement based on anti-communism is a fatal contradiction. 

So what is the conclusion? The Labour movement needs the strongest 
possible development of the Left and progressive forces on a consistent 
militant socialist programme. At the same time there cannot be any real 
advance of the whole Left struggle without a mass Communist Party. 

What are the facts? 

In all major struggles our Party has been at its post. In the General 
Strike, in the whole period of mass unemployment between the wars, in 
the struggle against fascism at home and abroad, in the fight for the 
second front during the war, our Party proved its worth. 

But in more recent times too. Who led the fight against the wage 
freeze? Who led the fight against the atom bomb and against German 
rearmament? Who led the fight for socialist consciousness? Who provided 
the forces for militant leadership in the workshops and the trade unions? 
Who at all times strove to rally the united forces of the movement and 
to end sectionalism? 

When every other Left force was dissipated and eventually disappeared 
aS an organised body we remained and developed. Why? Because the 
working class movement found us indispensable—if it hudn’t, we would 
have disappeared from the scene years ago. 

What is this, however, but another way of saying that the British 
working class needs a Party capable of giving leadership both in day- 
to-day struggles and in the fight for socialism—making unity and united 
action possible? 

This is the function of the Communist Party, which no other working 
class organisation can fulfil. 

Why is it that only the Communist Party can do this? 

(a) Because the Communist Party is a socialist party with a 
Marxist outlook. 

(b) Because it is composed of fearless fighters, principled in what 
they do. 

(c) Because it links the immediate struggle with the ultimate aims 
of the working class—working-class power and socialism. 

(d) Because the Communist Party is the Party of class struggle, 
without which the working class cannot bring about fundamental 
social change. 

We are organised in the factories; we are constantly campaigning, with 
the Daily Worker and other literature, giving a working-class lead on 
every issue; we are a Party built for struggle against capitalism—a Party 
kept united in its purpose through democratic centralism and a Marxist 
outlook. 

If you can, show me how the British working man is going to defeat 
the Employers Federation, break the control of the Tories and their 
press. and establish working-class power in Britain without such a Party. 
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The Communists are the only force in the world to carry through a 
social revolution. The Labour leaders talk of democratic socialism. What 
is it? Where is it? The only places where there is real socialism and 
socialist democracy is where the Communist Parties are leading the 
people. To imagine that we are going to get socialism in Britain without 
the Communist Party is to imagine the impossible. That is why a 
bigger Communist Party is now the real issue for the Labour movement. 
a bigger Communist Party and a strong Left movement united in the 
common struggle. 


VI. THE COMMUNIST PARTY, THE Y.C.L. AND 
THE “DAILY WORKER” 


The atmosphere around this Congress is different from thai of the last. 

The press was then writing that we were down and out—they will 
have to whistle a different tune this time. 

At our last Congress we had 27,000 members—subsequently the mem- 
bership dropped to 24,900. 

At this year’s re-registration carried out in record time we had 25.313 
members. Today we have 

The Twenty-Fifth Congress was a milestone in the history of our 
Party. If the revisionist ideas current then had won (although in passing 
Wwe may say they never had any chance of winning), they would have 
crippled our Party as a political force. 

That is what our enemies wanted: we refused to oblige them. We 
routed the revisionists, and the result is that we are stronger than ever 
politically, and we will soon be stronger than ever numerically. 

Under tremendous pressure and attack, you stood firm and hit back. 
Never did the subsequent events so justify a stand. 

What did the Twenty-Fifth Congress achieve? 

First, it adopted a mass political line for the defence of the British 
people which was the basis of all successes achieved since. 

Second, it rejected all the dissolutionists and compromisers who would 
have turned the Communist Party into a spineless talking shop. or 
abolished it altogether. While developing inner-Party democracy along the 
lines of the majority report, it preserved our basic organisation, and 
principles of democratic centralism. 

We strengthened our fighting organisations and deepened our political 
understanding and maturity, so that in the mass struggles of these 
last two years we have been to the fore. 

Of those comrades who left but still desire to serve communism. 
some have come back. To the others we say: Hasn’t the time come 
to rejoin your fellow comrades in ours, the greatest of all causes? 

Third, Congress rejected the revisionist illusions of a reformed 
capitalism. We refused to walk into the bog of Gaitskell’s “managed” 
capitalism. 

Fourth, Congress rejected the idea that the Labour Party alone was 
enough for the British working class to advance to socialism. How 
correct we were is shown by the collapse of the left at the Scarborough 
Labour Party Conference. 
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Fifth, the revisionists wanted to undermine our proletarian inter 
nationalism. They wanted the Party to take a stand that would have 
separated us from the world Communist movement. They could not 
or would not see that the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. was an 
epoch-making event in the history of the Communist movement. At 
our Twenty-Fifth Congress we declared: “Whatever the temporary 
problems arising from putting right the mistakes disclosed by the Twen- 
tieth Congress, in the long run the Communist movement can only be 
strengthened.” 

Look at what has happened since—the gigantic developments in the 
Soviet Union, not only the sweeping material advances, but the flowering 
of socialist democracy, and now the finest adventure of man, the advance 
to communism. We see, too, the tempestuous developments in People’s 
China—650 million people caught up in a great and moving co-operative 
enterprise to turn feudal China into a modern, advanced socialist nation. 
And there are corresponding developments in all socialist countries. 

If we had separated ourselves from this we would have been blind 
political fools, as well as political opportunists. But we didn't, and so 
today we are proud to be part of the invincible 33-million-strong 
movement in eighty-three countries of the world. 

At the height of the clamour we declared our solidarity with the 
Communists and working class of Hungary. The Hungarian people have 
more than repaid the confidence expressed in them by all militant workers, 
with their tremendous achievements since 1956. 

A great step in cementing the international solidarity of the Communist 
movement was the world meeting of Communist Parties held in Moscow 
in November, 1957, and the historic Declaration it adopted. 

The Communist Parties have developed their relations in the light 
of that Declaration, with each Party an independent body, the best 
custodian of the true national interests of its people, but all united 
and fortified by common social aims and fraternal international solidarity. 

Here we would pay special tribute to the great French Communist 
Party in its struggle against de Gaulle. Along with the Italian Communist 
Party, they are the true defenders of democratic liberties, national 
independence and social progress in Western Europe. We declare our 
confidence that whatever the struggles they face they will triumph. 

We British Communists likewise stand out as the spokesmen of the 
true interests of the British people. It is the working class which is now 
the real defender of national independence and political and social 
freedom, and socialism is the way to preserve and develop these. 

We therefore welcome Comrade Khrushchov’s statement at the 
Twenty-First Congress, in which, after thanking the fraternal parties for 
appreciating the historic role of the Soviet Union and the C.P.S.U. in 
blazing the trail, as the first to carry out the socialist revolution, he said: 

“Jt must be emphasised, however, that there has always been 
complete equality and independence for all the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties and the socialist countries in the Communist move- 
ment and in the socialist camp. The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union does not control any of the other parties. The Soviet Union 
does not control any other country. 
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“There are no ‘superior’ and ‘subordinate’ parties in the Com- 
munist movement. All the Communist and Workers’ Parties are 
equal and independent. All of them bear responsibility for the 
destiny of the Communist movement, for its failures, and _ its 
successes. And each Communist and Workers’ Party bears respon- 
sibility to the working class, to the working people of its country, 
to the international workers’ and Communist movement.” 


The independence of each Communist Party, with the benefits of 
fraternal international solidarity, is the guarantee that socialism will 
eventually triumph in every country of the world. 

The revisionist offensive reflected in our Party the illusions and 
reformist opportunism fostered in the British working class movement by 
the right-wing leaders, particularly during the period of full employment. 
The developing economic and political situation provides a great new 
opportunity to defeat right-wing ideas among the masses. That is why 
we say that the campaign against right-wing ideology in the Labour 
movement and its expression—revisionism—in our own ranks, remains 
our main ideological task. 

That is the reason, too, why we hit back at the programme of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia. We are not concerned with their 
internal situation. But they made an analysis of the international situation 
and of our internal situation under capitalism, and this we criticised 
and rejected. With respect, we know more about capitalism than they do. 
They failed to find an echo in our Party. 

At the same time Congress rejected sectarian ideas, such as that of the 
Party going it alone without other sections of the Labour movement 
or a small Party limited to the revolutionary elite. 

Our Congress policy was non-sectarian, broad and popular, providing 
a basis for united action. Getting united action, however, is difficult 
in view of the political atmosphcre. Big efforts were made in many 
places, but still not nearly enough. That is why we have madc this issue 
the main feature of this Congress. 

Congress also rejected a dogmatist approach to problems. Here valuable 
steps have been taken in Marxist examination and discussion of economic. 
political, social and cultural problems in Marxism Today, and these will 
be further developed in the “Socialism Today” scrics. 

At the same time the disruption caused in 1957 by revisionism in 
the Party weakened some aspects of the Party’s mass work, and to 
that degree our effectiveness in the Labour movement. 

Towards the end of 1957 and throughout 1958, our mass work grew. 
We widely distributed the Peace Manifesto of the World Parties, and 
conducted a campaign in support of it. In January and February 1958, 
came our campaign and march against the United States bases. Then 
came the municipal elections in which we scored modest successes. 

This was followed by great May Day demonstrations, and then the 
All-National March on June 29th. We can tell this was a success for 
the ITV and B.B.C. were there, and they have never shown an inch 
of the film they took. 

Then there has been our propaganda campaign and recruiting drive— 
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some 215 meetings with bigger attendances than for some years. Our 
branches took for sale 33,000 of Which Way for Socialists? and 91,000 
copies of the Election Pictorial have already been taken. Our anti-slump 
programme leaflet was distributed in 260,000 copies; recruits have 
been won for the Party. There has been the activity of so many of our 
branches on local issues. 

So, valuable advances have been made. although there are still many 
weaknesses in bringing about united action, in developing the branches, 
a failure—despite big efforts—to break through on the Daily Worker 
circulation, and completely insufficient practical help to the Y.C.L. 

All this is only the first step. We have to make a further consistent 
effort in the next two years to create a mass base for our Party if we 
really believe that its expansion is now the major issue for the working- 
class movement. 

The next steps are outlined in the resolution. 


United Action and a Big Extension of Our Public Activity 

The resolution charges every Party organisation, from the Executive 
to the branches to work for united action. This was the big lesson of 
last year’s struggles when victory over and over again depended on 
whether the united strength of the movement would be used. Twice since 
the last Congress we have sent letters to the National Council of Labour 
calling for this united action, but all our suggestions have so far fallen 
on deaf ears. 

The Executive will take the further steps we have indicated to convince 
the whole Labour movement of this need. 

We particularly appeal to the District and branch organisations. The 
united campaigns of the tenants and the big developments in the struggle 
for work show what can be done. The anti-Tory Committees based on 
factories and the General Election campaign can be a great step forward. 

Here is where we must make a big attack on sectarianism. Bans and 
proscriptions are bad enough, but self-imposed bans are totally un- 
necessary and absurd. Every individual member and Party organisation 
can get better relations with Labour people and help to develop united 
campaigning. 

The greatest extension of the Party's public work should go hand in 
hand with our efforts for united action. The biggest danger is that we 
shall not plunge into events, shall let opportunities go by, and shall fail 
to give the people the leadership and help they need. 


Building the Party 

What has been the experience of the recruiting campaign? 

Some said the situation wasn't ripe for such an effort and that the 
anti-Communist drive was too strong. But we have got 3,500 answers 
to those arguments. We have shown what support there is around our 
Party. The recruits came to us because of fighting political leadership. 

Some said we couldn't recruit because their branches were not working 
properly. But we can now show from actual experience how people 
have come into our Party and transformed the branches. 
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The recruiting campaign became effective only after the Party was 
convinced, after it went to the masses and saw the response to our 
policy, after the experience of the Scarborough Labour Conference, and 
when leadership was given and the public case for the Party was put. 

The essence of the campaign was that it drew supporters into the 
Party. Only to a limited extent was new ground broken. Now our task 
is to extend the appeal, to reach out on the widest possible scale to 
build the Party. 

The next step is to reach the 34,000 at which we stood before. 

This period will coincide with the fortieth anniversary in 1960 of the 
founding of the Party. We will make special plans to mark this signifi- 
cant anniversary. The best way to celebrate, however, will be with a 
big increase in membership. 

But already we can say this in advance; we were created by the 
working class out of the British Labour movement, the British Socialist 
Party and other sections, and today there are in our ranks the most 
capable and devoted working class fighters of this country. 

In the last forty years, all the great moments of British working class 
history are part of the history of our Party. We have been and always 
will be loyal to the British working class, we always have given and 
will always give unstinted service to our class. 

In planning our work for this new big recruiting effort, we attach 
special importance to the factories, to work among the unemployed, and 
to a renewed drive amongst the intellectuals and students. 

In the. coming two years, too, we should charge the Executive to 
make a really big effort to recruit women to the Party. The time is ripe 
for this. The success of all our efforts depends on getting the whole 
Party and not only our women comrades to recruit women to the Party. 


The Fight for the “British Road to Socialism” 

The fight for The British Road to Socialism is an essential part of our 
day to day struggle, whose success is linked with our ability to increase 
class consciousness and defeat the right-wing ideas. 

In all our speeches, lectures and articles, we should show the class 
relations in society and how they affect the struggle. The growing diffi- 
culties of capitalism and the successes of the socialist system offer 
particularly great and new opportunities for deepening the understanding 
of the working class. 

More and more we need to stress that we are not in politics only 
for the day to day struggle, but tlso to win political power and transform 
society. 

More and more, as the problems of capitalism increase and the crisis 
develops, the ideas of The British Road to Socialism become the order 
of the day. 

We need to deepen Marxist education in all ways. All the recruits 
should be helped with new members’ classes. The study of Marxism 
must become a regular feature of Party life. We need also to encourage 
the production of new, original Marxist writings. Marxism Today has 
done good work here, now we need to do better. 
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Our literature has a decisive part to play in the development of class 
consciousness, the spreading of socialist ideas. There has been a certain 
improvement here but still too little. We need to campaign for literature 
in such a way that it becomes an ordinary thing for all Party members 
always to carry half a dozen of our pamphlets around with them 
wherever they go. 


An All-Out National Campaign for the “Daily Worker” in 1959 

This is now a central issue. We pay tribute to the magnificent way the 
Daily Worker has helped us, the Labour movement and the working class 
generally over the last two years since the Congress. A big job is being 
done by a limited number of branches and members and we thank 
them for what they have achieved. But, comrades, are we not taking 
the production of the Daily Worker for granted? All papers are feeling 
the draught, but the Daily Worker, without the huge subsidies that the 
advertisers give to the other papers, is bound to feel the draught even 
more. Haven't we arrived at a position where comrades think that we 
don't need to bother about the paper? Isn’t it a fact that the Party, 
except for the factory organisations and branches with week-end rounds, 
is too divorced from the paper? 

This is a political question. We cannot achieve the advance described 
in this report and in the resolution without a big increase in the Daily 
Worker circulation. 

The aim of this circulation drive is really to make the Daily Worker 
the common organiser and inspirer of the struggle, a unifying force. 
If the Daily Worker got into the hands of all Labour Party and trade 
union activists every day the situation in Britain could be transformed. 
This is what is at stake. 

It is needed to act as a forum and expression of all militant and 
progressive views of Labour M.P.s, trade union and Co-op leaders, 
factory and pit leaders, all militants, while continuing to do its main 
job—the publication of the Party’s policy. 

It is in this spirit that we will launch a great sales drive throughout 
1959. The sales drive also has important financial aspects; 5,000 new daily 
readers means £12,500 a year, badly needed money. 


The Young Communist League 

We must say at this Congress that we have not done nearly enough 
for the Y.C.L. In particular we have not supplied the 500 Party members 
we decided on. 

We should pay tribute to the Y.C.L. comrades who have kept going 
despite their difficulties. The excellent Youth Festivals organised jointly 
by the Party and the Y.C.L. show what can be done. 

We cannot build the Party without building the Y.C.L. To refuse to 
give the necessary help is to cut our own throats. But while the Party 
re-registered 100 per cent, the Y.C.L. did not. 

The Labour Party fears the youth ‘politically. That is why it has 
dissolved its youth organisation again and again. But do we not fear 
youth in other ways? 
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We don't need to argue here about that well-known fact of the 
exploitation of youth. What we need to assert is that we cannot have 
socialism without the youth. The capitalist class knows this very well. 
That is why so much of its propaganda is aimed at the youth. 

Yet we can have Party branches perfectly happy to go on without a 
Y.C.L. Not only are Party branches at fault in this. We can have our 
Executive also seemingly content to go on without giving enough help. 

We propose, therefore, that the Party should organise a series of big 
youth events. It should publish special material for youth. Above all, 
we should provide extra forces from the Party for the Y.C.L. 


Branches as Self-Reliant Political Campaigning Bodies 

There has been an advance here, but there is still a great deal to do. 

First of all, we could do with many more branches. There are big 
possibilities in factories where we have one or two members. As we 
recruit, new branches can be built in areas and towns where we have 
none at the moment. 

The branches have been making advances with literature. especially 
our election pictorial—with meetings, electoral work, in movements on 
the Rent Act, work and wages, and, of course, with recruiting. 

Big opportunities open up for factory branches. The best way to con- 
solidate their political influence is by bigger sales of the Daily Worker 
and of our literature. 


But the biggest thing for local or residential branches is the develop- 
ment of mass work on Party policy and local issues, contesting elections, 
Daily Worker and literature sales, the training of members. The contesting 
of elections is a crucial part of the work of the local branches. Just think 
what would happen if our factory comrades did not contest shop steward 
or trade union elections! 

Even in the present municipal elections, where we have around 300 
candidates, the majority of Party branches are not contesting. How 
can we become effective political organisations in the areas unless we 
contest? 

Maybe some of our branches are still too weak. But there are a great 
many branches which have existed for years without contesting. 

We don’t want to give the comrades a lecture on the need for a change. 
What the comrades want is help, practical help from the Area, District 
and Executive Committees. And this help must be forthcoming if the 
situation is to be changed. 

To be an effective branch doesn’t mean that you have to be big. The 
smallest branch can do effective mass work. Even if the branch fights 
one rent case, or helps one unemployed worker in a struggle that is a 
step towards gaining the support of the people in the locality, it is 
the foundation of large-scale mass work. 


Vir. CONCLUSION 


The outstanding feature of our time, is the contrast between the two 
social systems—rapidly advancing socialism and stagnating capitalism. 
When Macmillan was in Moscow he was forced to admit that the rate 
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and quality of Soviet progress were unparalleled in history. It must have 
cost him something to admit that. But the most significant thing was 
that he dared not go on to say, ‘“‘We, with our capitalist system, will 
challenge you and beat you.” It is a far cry indeed from the day when 
Churchill boasted that he would strangle Bolshevism at birth. 

Forty-one years ago the Russian workers had only their revolutionary 
organisation and courage supported by the advanced workers of the 
world. Today we have the socialist camp with 1,000 million inhabitants. 

What was the world importance of the Twenty-First Congress of the 
C.P.S.U.? First, it adopted aims of breath-taking social advance in the 
U.S.S.R. which means that the Soviet Union will have the shortest 
hours and ultimately the highest standards in the world. 

Second, when the Seven-Year Plan is achieved, along with the advance 
of the other socialist countries, especially China, the socialist world 
will be producing more than the capitalist world. This will be a further 
historic and decisive change in the balance of world forces. 

Third, this very strength and advance of socialism is the greatest 
contribution to the preservation of world peace, making wars less likely. 

Finally, the plan is the threshold of the most noble prospect known 
to man—the advance to Communist society—when human society can 
run on the principle of “from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his needs.’ With truth Khrushchov could say: 

“Centuries will pass but the glory of our heroic epoch, the epoch 
of Socialist and Communist construction will never fade.” 

What a contrast with the capitalist world. Everywhere we have crisis 
and stagnation, unemployment and unused capacity. The imperialists 
vainly try to keep their hold on their rapidly disappearing empires, but 
the colonial masses are on the move and will never go back. Capitalism 
is losing, but is still capable of immense damage and even the disaster 
of nuclear war. But who can doubt that the socialist and progressive 
forces of the world possess the strength to stop nuclear war? 

It is almost incomprehensible that at this moment the right-wing 
leaders of the Labour Party should pin their faith to managed capitalism. 
This is all the more reason why the British people can be won for the 
real way forward in our programme, The British Road to Socialism. 

For Britain is a great nation with resources and with talented and 
skilled people, and it could play a leading part in the world once the 
restrictions, crimes and stupidities of capitalism are removed. 

That—no less—is our aim. 

So what in brief is the message of this Congress? 

It is a call to unity and action to sweep away the Tories, elect a 
Labour Government with Communist M.P.s, avert a slump and preserve 
peace. 

It is a call to the British people and the Labour movement to take 
the socialist road at this great moment in history. 

This is our message. Let us go forward and win! 


Published by the Communist Party, 16 King Street, London, W.C.2. and printed 
by Farleigh Press Ltd. (T.U.). Watford, Herts.-—CP/B/3/ '59. 
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1. NAME 
name of the party shall be the Communist 
of Great Britain. 


2. AIMS 
aim of the Communist Party is to achieve a 
it Britain in which the means of production, 
ition and exchange will be socially owned and 
in a planned way for the benefit of all. 


will end the existing capitalist system with its 
ation of man by man, and will create the 
ons for advance to a fully communist system of 
, in which each will contribute according to his 
and receive according to his needs. 


a Socialist Britain, co-operating with all other 
3 of the world in close, friendly, frec, and equal 
tion will be able so to develop and plan the use 

Britain’s material, productive and _ scientific 
‘es, that every citizen will be guaranteed security, 
ht to work and leisure, a steadily rising standard 
ag, full democratic rights, and equal opportunity 
oy a full and happy life. 


Communist Party, guided by the theory and 
2 of Marxism-Leninism, unites within its ranks 
who are prepared to work for the achievement 
ialism, Believing that Socialism can be attained 
y the will and action of the majority of the 
led by the working class, the Party shall: 


work to strengthen the organisation, political 
rstanding and united action of the workers by 
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é 
hand and brain for the advancement of their 
dards and conditions in the struggle against ¢ 
ism, for the realisation of world peace and fi 
achievement of Socialism; 


(b) work to maintain, defend, and _ exter 
democratic rights. of organisation, demonst 
strike, public speech, press, assembly, secret 
and representation in Parliament and local ai 
ties, with the aim of developing a united mov 
of the people to elect a Parliament which shall 
the active support of the people, end the eco 
and political power of the capitalist class, es 
the rule of the working class and begin to es 
Socialism. 


(c) work for the removal of all discrimi 
based on race, colour, sex or religion; 


(d) support the national liberation  struggl 
all Colonial peoples and recognise our speciz 
Ponsibility towards the liberation struggle 
peoples within the sphere of British imperialis 


(e) co-operate with the peoples of all countri 
the defence of peace, for the advance of dem 
rights and the improvement of social and eco 
conditions. 


The Communist Party bases its international o 
on the common interests and aspirations of the w 
class in all countries, on international working 
solidarity, and has fraternal relations with the 
munist and Workers’ Parties of other countries f 
victory of the common aims of the working c 


To realise these aims it is necessary that they 
become those of the people. This can only be ac 
by the continuous organised activity of Comi 
Party members, in close contact with working fF 
knowing their views and needs, and able to € 
Communist policy. 


3. DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM 


To conduct organised activity, and to give leac 
in all circumstances of the class struggle, the 
munist Party bases itself on the theory and prac 
Marxism-Leninism and must be able to act as a 
unified force. Therefore the Communist Party 
its organisation upon democratic centralism, 
combines the democratic participation of the m¢ 
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Party life with an elected centralised leadership 
of directing the entire Party. 


cratic centralism means that: 


All leading committees shall be elected regularly 
hall report regularly to the Party organisations 
have elccted them. 


Elected higher committees shall have the right 
ce decisions binding on lower committees and 
isations, and shall explain these decisions to 
Such decisions shall not be in conflict with 
ons of the National Congress or Executive 
iittee. 


Elected higher committees shall encourage lower 
ittees and organisations to express their views 
aestions of Party policy and on the carrying 
xf such policy. 


Lower committees and organisations shall carry 
1e decisions of higher elected committees, and 
have the right to express their views, raise 
ms, and make suggestions to these committees. 


Decisions shall be made by majority vote, and 
ities shall accept the decision of the majority. 


4. CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


ership shall be open to persons of eighteen 
id upwards, who accept the aims, constitution 
icy of the Party, pay their dues regularly and 
1 a Party organisation. 


5. MEMBERSHIP DUES 

sership dues shall be 8d. per week. In each 
of thirteen weeks the total shall be allocated 
ws: 3s. to the Executive Committee; 3s. to the 
Committee; 2s. to the Branch, and 8d. to the 
Election Fund. 

sership dues for unemployed members, house- 
nd old-age pensioners shall be 2d. per week, 
‘hall be allocated in the same proportion as 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PARTY 


le supreme authority of the Party shall be the 
Congress. 


1e Executive Committee shall constitute Districts 
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of the Party and shall ensure that in each CL 
District Congress is convened at regular inter 

This District Congress shall elect a Distric 
mittee. 


(c) The District Committee shall constitut 
Branches based on a place of work or a loca. 
shall ensure that each Party Branch shall | 
Annual General Meeting which shall elect a 
Committee. 


(d) District Committees may, with the agree 
the Executive Committee, constitute Area Con 
and shall define thcir functions and powers it 
dance with the Rules of the Party. 


7. THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 


(a) The National Congress shall be the 
authority of the Party and shall be responsible 
adoption of the policy of the Party. 


(b) The National Congress shall be convened 
Executive Committee every two years, and 
composed of: 


Delegates from Party Branches, elected it 
dance with their numerical strength, on a 
be determined by the Executive Committee. 


Delegates from District Committees. 


Members of the retiring Executive Commi 
Appeals Committees, who shall have full 
participate in the work of Congress, inclu: 
right to participate in the work of Congre 
mittees when elected by Congress as Executi' 
mittec representatives to such Committe 
shall not have the right to vote in full |! 
unless elected as full delegates from a bran 
District Committee. 


(c) The agenda and preliminary materials 
Congress shall be issued to Party organisatior 
months before the date fixed for the Congress. 
ments to draft resolutions issued by the 
Committee and resolutions for Congress agen 
be sent in by Party Branches and District Cot 
up to six weeks before the date of Congress. | 


(d) Procedure for the conduct of pre-Congt 
cussion shall be according to the provisions 
16(a) and 16(d). 
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National Congress shall elect, from nomina- 
de by Branches and District Committees, an 
Committee, an Appeals Committee, and two 
Members of the Appeals Committee and 
tors shall not be members of the Executive 
e. 


Executive Committee shall have the power 
1e a special National Congress, composed in 
way and with the same powers, as the 
Congress. The Executive Committee must 
such a_ special National Congress on_ the 
f not less than one-fifth of the branches or 
of the District Committees. 


8 THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

» Executive Committee shall have full respon- 
yw the direction and control of the work of 
r and for the formulation of current policy, 
lance with the decisions of National Congress. 
guide and direct the work of all Party 
ons, assist the work of Party members 
o Parliament, direct and control the Party 
iblications and other Party enterprises, and 
he central funds of the Party. 


2 Executive Committee shall also have power 
2 on new policy, where events make this 


enever possible, the Executive Committee shall, 
cing decisions on new policy between Con- 
consult Party organisations and initiate dis- 
‘throughout the Party. 


its first mecting after its election the Executive 
e shall decide upon its regular meeting date, 
elect the officers of the Party and a Political 
e. 


2 Political Committee shall -have the respon- 
or giving prompt and effective leadership in 
neetings of the Executive Committee. The work 
‘olitical Committee shall be subject to control 
Executive Committee. 


9. THE PARTY DISTRICT 


's Shall be constituted by the Executive Com- 
» include all Party organisations and members 
working within a defined area. 
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10. THE DISTRICT CONGRESS 

(a) In each District a District Congress st 
convened every two years and shall be compo 
delegates from all branches in the District, in 
dance with their numerical strength, on a basis 
mined by the District Committee in consultatio 
the Executive Committee. Members of retiring 
Committees shall have similar rights at Congress t: 
of the E.C. at National Congress. (See Rule 7(b). 


(b) The District Congress shall discuss an 
decisions on the implementation of national 
in the District. 


(c) The District Congress shall elect, from 1 
tions made by branches, a District Committ: 
District Auditors, and the auditors shall 1 
members of the District Committee. 


11. THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
(a) The District Committee shall, on the b 
national policy and the decisions of the Distric 
gress, guide the work of the Party organisati 
the District, assist Party members elected tc 
government and other public bodies, direct and 
District Party enterprises, and manage the 
funds of the Party. 


(b) The District Committee, at its first meetir 
election, shall elect District Officers and a 
Secretariat, and shall decide upon its regular 
date. 


(c) The District Secretariat shall have the rm 
bility for giving prompt and effective leader: 
between meetings of the District Committee. Th 
of the District Secretariat shall be subject to 
by the District Committee. 


12. THE BRANCH 
(a) The basic unit of the Party is the Brancl 
basic units shall be organised, on the authority 
District Committee, based upon a place of wot! 
is a factory Branch; or based on a locality, th 
local Branch. 


(b) A factory Branch shall comprise all Part) 
bers employed in a particular factory, pit o1 
place of work. 


(c) A local Branch shall comprise members 
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some cases employed, in a defined area, with 
eption of those members organised in a factory 


Every Branch shall hold an Annual General 
x which shall discuss a report of branch work 
previous year, receive a financial statement, 
the lines of branch activity for the coming 
ind elect a Branch Committee. 


13. THE BRANCH COMMITTEE 
‘ach Branch Committee shall meet regularly and 
lect a Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer and such 
officers as required. 


Zach Branch Committee shall be responsible for 
regular branch meetings of which every member 
yrmed; shall report committee decisions and 
als; and shall guide and develop all branch 
2s in accordance with Party policy and branch 
as, including the sale of the Daily Worker and 
inist literature, public and electoral work, and 
nning of new members. 


Decisions of the Branch Committee may be 
ed by a majority vote of the Branch meeting 
-d that decisions of bodies higher than the 
Committee are not thereby violated. 


Zach Branch Committee shall be responsible for 
ting membership stewards to ensure efficient 
on of dues and political contact with every 
r; shall manage branch ‘funds, and shall assist 
Mbers to carry out their Party activity and to 
Marxism-Leninism. 


A factory Branch Committce shall maintain 
and co-operate with the local Branch in the 
which the factory is situated, and shall encourage 
fs of the factory Branch to help the Party in 
eas whcre they live. 


4 local Branch Committee shall encourage and 
s members to build the Party where they work, 
all assist all efforts to build new factory Branches 
rengthen existing ones in the area. 


14. THE DUTIES OF MEMBERS 


y members shall have the duty, with the assis- 
of the Party: 


To take part in the life and activities of their 
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Party Branch and to attend its meetings whe 
possible. 


(b) To read the Daily Worker and to help in 
way the circulation of the paper. 


(c) To improve their political knowledge and 
understanding of Marxism-Leninism, to take 
in the discussion and formation of Party polic: 
win support for the aims and policy of the |] 
and to win new members to its ranks. 


(d) To equip themselves to take an active pz 
the working class movement, to belong to and 
the work of their appropriate trade union or 
fessional organisation, and their co-operative so 


(e) To fight for the decisions of the Part: 
observe Party discipline, and to fight against « 
thing detrimental to the interest of the we 
class and the Party. 


() To produce their Party cards for inspt 
whenever required to do so by a Party organi: 
Or membership steward. 


15, THE RIGHTS OF MEMBERS 
Party members shall have the right: 


(a) To take part in their Party Branch ir 
discussion and formation of Party policy anc 
carrying out of such policy, in accordance wit 
procedure defined in Rule 16. 


(b) To elect and be elected to all those le 
Party Committees defined in Rule 6 


(c) To address any question or statement to 
leading Party Committees up to and includin, 
Executive Committee. 


(d) To reserve their opinion in the event o 
agreement with a decision, while at the same 
carrying out that decision. 


16. PROCEDURE FOR DISCUSSION 
Exercise of the right and duty to take part i 
discussion and formation of Party policy shall 
accordance with the following procedure: 
(a) During the period of pre-Congress disc 
members shall have the right to express their 
on any aspect of Party policy in their 
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ing, or at any other meeting convened for that 
ose on the authority of the District and 
ative Committees; and the Executive Committee 
provide the maximum possible space in_ the 
’ press for the printing of contributions from 
r organisations and individuals. 


In between Congresses decisions of the last 
ynal Congress and the Executive Committee are 
‘ng on all members and Party organisations. If 
“umber considers that circumstances have developed 
4 make it mecessary to change such decisions or 
ake new ones, he may raise the matter in his 
ch unless he is a member of a higher committec. 


If the member obtains the support of his 
ch then the latter may submit a resolution for 
attention of the District Committee or Executive 
mittee. Whatever the decision of the Branch, the 
ber may still exercise his right under Rule 15 
© communicate with the District Committee or 
utive Committee on the matter. During the time 
matter is under discussion it is the duty of all 
bers of the Branch to carry out to the full the 
y of the Party until a final decision is taken. 


A member of an elected leading committee 
is in disagreement with any decisions taken by 
committee in question, or with any other aspect 
arty policy, shall have the right to express his 
3 first in his own committee and then to a higher 
nittee. During the period of pre-Congress dis- 
on he may express his views first in his own 
nittee and then in his Party Branch or in 
nunications to pre-Congress discussion in the 
’ press. 


17. THE ADMISSION OF MEMBERS 


following procedure shall be adopted in the 
on of new members: 


Applicants shall immediately be interviewed by 
yresentative of the branch or other leading com- 
e concerned, who shall report back so that the 
nittee may discuss and decide upon the applica- 
Immediately on acceptance the committee shall 
steps to ensure that a Party card is issued, 
mation provided of Branch activity, and a 
me given to the new member at the next 
ch meeting. Upon the issue of u Party card the 
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registration form shall be filled in by the m 
znd returned to the Committee concerned. 


(b) If the applicant is refused admission 
Branch Committee, it shall be the responsibil 
the latter committee to inform the District 
mittee of the reasons for its action. A decisi 
the Executive Committee on an _ applicatio: 
admission shal! be final. 


18. APPLICATIONS FROM FORMER MEMB) 

The following procedure shall be adopted in th 
of applications from former members to _ rejoi 
Party: 


(a) Where the applicant was expelled fro1 
Party then no decision shall be taken withoi 
consent of the Executive Committee. 


(b) Where the applicant seeks to rejoin his 
Branch and is known to the present memb: 
the Branch Committee, then the application st 
considered by the Branch Committee and 
decision shall require the endorsement of the I 
Committee. 


(c) Where the applicant is not known to m: 
of the Branch Committee concerned then the 
shall consult the District Committee before 
sidering the application. The District Committe 
provide the Executive Committee with a rec 
decisions taken on such applications. 


19. THE TRANSFER OF MEMBERS 

(a) Members transferring from one Party Bra 
another shall be responsible for informing their 
Secretary of their intention, and shall obtain the 
signature to the transfer form in their Party cai 

(b) A Branch Secretary shall immediately info: 
District Secretary on the transfer form provic 
Branches, of full details of the transfer out « 
member. 


(c) A Branch Secretary shall obtain from his | 
Secretary confirmation of the membership posit 
any nlcne member before accepting him ir 

ranch. 


20. LAPSING OF MEMBERS 
The decision to lapse a member of the Pa 
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ont of Party dues is a serious step which 
aken only after the most careful consideration 
‘arty Branch Committee, and the following 
shall be operated: 


embers who are more than thirteen weeks in 
shall be considered for lapsing by the Branch 
tee if it is established that regular visits over 
| have failed to produce any result, and that 
ial circumstances or difficulties prevent such 
3; from carrying out their financial responsi- 
to the Party. 


ny such decision to lapse shall be reported 
Branch Committee to the higher Party 
ee for endorsement before it is operated, and 
er shall satisfy itself that the procedure in 
ve has been observed, following which the 
shall be communicated to the member in 


CHES OF PARTY DISCIPLINE BY PARTY 

ORGANISATIONS 
‘cutive Committe shall have the right to apply 
y measures to any Party organisation which 
carry out Party decisions. Such disciplinary 
may include partial reorganisation of its Party 
, or dismissal of this Committee and the 
nt of a Provisional Committee, or dissolution 
ae Party organisation and re-registration of 
trship. 


REACHES OF PARTY DISCIPLINE BY 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

against any member guilty of breaches of 

2g or any other conduct detrimental to the 

1 be carried out according to the following 


he Party Branch shall have the power to 
from office, to suspend from membership 
period not exceeding three months, or to 
2nd to the District Committce expulsion, on 
sion of a majority of the members attending 
h meeting, of which all members have had 
notice at least seven days in advance of the 
be discussed, and where the member con- 
aas been given the opportunity of attending 
ing his case. 


(b) The Executive Committee or District C 
shall have the power to remove or suspe: 
office, suspend from membership for an initi: 
not exceeding three months, or expel, a 
explain the reason for this action at a me 
the Party organisation concerned. 


(c) In the case of suspension from membe: 
member shall immediately hand in his carc 
suspending organisation, and it shall be the 
bility of the Party organisation to have di 
with the comrade concerned before the p 
suspension is at an end. 


(d) All disciplinary actions shall be no 
writing through the District Committee 
Executive Committee. 


23. PROCEDURE FOR APPEAL 
(a) Party members shall have the right t 
against any disciplinary action taken against 
their Party Branch to their District Cc 
Members shall have the right of appeal a 
decision of the District Committee to the 
Committee. 


(b) The Appeals Committee shall consider 
appeals and shall make recommendations 
Executive Committee. A decision of the 
Committee shali be final save that a mem 
appeal to the subsequent National Congress. 


(c) All appeals shall be made in writing to 
mittee concerned, within fourteen days of the 
being notified in writing of the decision 
against. 


24. INTERPRETATION OF RULES 

The Executive Committee shall have autt 
interpret these Rules and to lay down proc 
all matters not specifically covered by them. 


25. ALTERATION OF RULES 
The Rules may be amended by the vote of a 
of delegates at a National Congress, provided 
following procedure be carried out: 


(a) Proposed alterations to rule shall be : 
by Party Branches and District Committee: 
Executive Committee. 


such proposed alterations to rule for con- 
by Congress must be received by the 
Committee six months before the date of 
gress. 


such proposed alterations shall be considcred 
Executive Committee and circulated to 
with its comments. 


erations to rule may also be proposed by 
itive Committee. Such proposed alterations 
urculated to Branches as part of the materiaé 
National Congress. 
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POLITICAL REPORT 
By John Gollan 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Congress meets in what almost certainly will be the General Election 
year. 

Its immediate task is to step up the struggle against the Tories and 
the employers, and create the political conditions for a resounding Tory 
defeat and the return of a Labour Government with the clection of 
Communist M.P.:s. 

The background to this is the serious economic position and the 
menace of nuclear war. 

In sharp contrast to capitalist insecurity is the sweeping advance of 
the socialist countries and their boundless confidence. 

Despite the problems before us, the working class and progressive 
movement in Britain has all the means to win, if its united strength 
is brought into action. 

To this end the labours of this Congress will be devoted. 


Il. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Capitalist world production reached its height in 1957. By the end 
of 1958 it had fallen by 4 per cent. 

Even in 1957 there were some 8 million unemployed in the countries 
covered by the United Nations statistics. As a result of falling production 
and because of automation, unemployment rose rapidly. By January 
1959 the registered uncmployed in the United States, United Kingdom, 
West Germany and Canada alone amounted to 71 million, 3 million 
more than in 1957, 

Reduced production meant less demand for raw materials. The prices 
of some commoditics fell sharply, reducing the purchasing power of 
raw material producing countries. 

With shrinking markets and unused industrial capacity, economic 
competition has grown. The European Common Market, dominated by 
the West German monopolies, erected a tariff wall against foreign, and 
particularly British competition. British monopoly’s attempt to get behind 
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this by setting up the Free Trade Area was defeated. On the other hand, 
British big business, led by the City financiers, made the £ convertible 
in the hope of strengthening Britain’s imperialist position. 

All capitalist countries, and the colonial and former colonial countries. 
have been affected to some degree. 

Production started to fall seriously in Britain in 1958. While it is true 
that the crisis in Britain and Western Europe was partly conditioned by 
that in the United States, and the lower commodity prices, it would be 
wrong not to see the independent growth of crisis conditions in cach 
country as the result of the workings of capitalism. 

In Britain, for example, continuously rising profits were used to expand 
industrial capacity in 1955 and 1956, creating the basis for the present 
excess capacity. At the same time, the purchasing power of the people 
has been kept down by resistance to wage increases, refusal to raise 
pensions and benefits, and heavy taxation for the huge arms bill. 

Inevitably, therefore, the capacity of the market could not keep pace 
with the capacity to produce, all the more because automation and other 
techniques were constantly reducing the number of workers required. 

This over-capacity in relation to purchasing power shows itself first 
in stagnation in the capital goods industries, and a sharp fall in industrial 
building plans. New orders for machine tools for the home market are 
only half those of a year ago. The steel industry has been working at 
only three-quarters of capacity. Coal stocks have risen to over 35 million 
tons; pits are being closed down. Textile and clothing output has fallen. 

There were 621,000 registered unemployed in January and this figure 
fell to 550,000 in March. These figures are incomplete, and the number 
of those who actually lost their jobs is believed to be nearer a million, 
apart from considerable short-time working in some industries. The 
Tories claim a big victory for the drop but the figure is 122,000 more 
than in March 1958, and 290,000 more than in March 1956. Youth 
unemployment is particularly serious and will get worse because of the 
increased number of school-leavers. Skilled openings for our young people 
are few and far between, and this is a menace to Britain’s industrial 
future. 

Although there are some optimistic references to the improving situation 
in the United States, most British commentators are extremely cautious 
about the economic outlook here. All agree that there is over-capacity; 
and that production can rise without the need to provide new plants or 
more workers. The London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin for March 
pointed out, “that there are no factors now at work which would raise 
demand to anything like the level of potential output”. 

The fall in exports to the raw-material producing countries and the 
effect of the Common Market and of the growing competition for markets 
are only now beginning to show. 

Three things stand out in the present economic situation in Britain: 
first, the falling trend in exports due to the causes mentioned above; 
second, the fall in fixed capital investment owing to the fact that the 
capacity built up in 1955-57 is surplus to requirements at the present 
level of the people’s purchasing power; third, the resistance to increased 
wages, pensions and benefits, although prices (and especially rents) have 
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continued to rise, and the purchasing power of the people is being kept 
down. 

This difficult economic situation is coming to a head at a time of 
the new technological revolution inherent in automation, electronics, 
atomic energy and the like. The new technical developments are restricted 
and distorted under capitalism, and are increasingly being carried out at 
the expense of the working class, to increase profit. 

The danger signal has been seen in the U.S. where production has 
virtually reached the 1957 level, but unemployment has actually increased 
to nearly 5 million. 

In Britain,. four men now produce more cars than twenty did thirty 
years ago. Output per man in the steel industry has gone up by at least 
a third. Chemical output has doubled in the past ten years, and output 
per man gone up by 65 per cent. Yet automation is only beginning! 

The tendency of automation is almost unlimited output. The contra- 
diction, therefore, between production possibilities and the consumption 
of the people will be greatly accentuated in the years ahead. 

From January 1957 to December 1958, the official index of wage rates 
rose nine points, retail prices rising six points. On this basis it is argued 
that real wages have risen by some 3 per cent in the two years. This in 
any case would be justified by increased productivity. 

But if we turn from nominal weekly wage rates to actual earnings the 
picture is different. Average weekly earnings for all workers between 
April 1957 and October 1958 rose by 12s. 9d., which is only 6 per cent. 
For adult male workers, the rise was 15s. 2d., also 6 per cent. As prices 
went up by the same amount the workers have not had any increase in 
real wages at all. 

Total wage increases for 1958 are officially estimated at £3,440,000 a 
week, or £179 million a year. This is only three-fifths of those won in 1957. 

In the same period the Financial Times analysis of industrial profits, 
shows an increase of £130 million in 1958 compared with 1957, for 
only 2,758 companies. For all companies and employers, the 1958 rise 
in profits must have greatly exceeded the rise in wages. 

Three-quarters of total British production is sold in Britain itself. 
Wages and salaries, therefore—the purchasing power of the people— 
provide the main market for British products. This is the centra! issue 
for any struggle against the slump. The fight for increased wages is 
decisive. If wages do not go up the economic difficulties will get worse. 


Resist Attacks 

In face of all this, how has anyone the nerve to say that capitalism 
has changed? 

Not only do we see the old familiar symptoms of capitalist stagnation 
and decline; the Tories and the employers are making their usual frenzied 
efforts to make the working class pay for the crisis. 

Over the past two years they have been on the warpath resisting every 
wage increase, raising rents, cutting social services. 

The working class has hit back. Here it is enough to mention the great 
strikes of the engineers and the busmen, the wages movement in all its 
forms, the powerful tenants’ actions. These struggles would have been 
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greater still had it not been for the paralysing efforts of the right-wing 
leaders. If we had leadership equal to the fighting capacity of the working 
class, the battles would have been won long ago. 

Now the employers see unemployment as the opportunity to attack 
the trade unions and especially the militant shop stewards. The right-wing 
may chatter about new relations in industry; the real brutal class position 
was shown by the statement of the Engineering Employers Federation 
on how they were thirsting for a showdown in 1957. It is shown in the 
statement of Garland of the National Union of Manufacturers who said 
that the shop stewards were an excrescence. The engineering employers 
may praise some trade union leaders for their statesmanship, but the 
shop stewards have done more for trade unionism than these leaders will 
ever do. 

This is a position which calls for renewed efforts for 100 per cent trade 
unionism. We should pay particular attention also to winning to the 
unions the 7 million young workers, only a small number of whom are 
organised. : ' 

If standards are to be preserved an advanced struggle is necessary in 
the period ahead. 

This is not just the struggle for the usual annual wage increase. It is 
also a fight for jobs—a fight for life. 

And what must be the central slogan of that fight? That the British 
working class refuse to go back to the hungry thirties. 

Here let this Congress pay a tribute to the struggle of the miners against 
pit closures, led by Bill Paynter and Abe Moffatt. The whole movement 
is in their debt. As it is to every section of workers resisting redundancy. 

The struggle against the consequences of the slump is a class fight, 
and for it we need a class programme. 

The statements in the Labour Party's Plan for Progress suggesting that 
a Labour Government would be able to cure economic crisis by invest- 
ment in the nationalised industries and by encouraging private capitalism 
to expand, are ridiculous. So long as there is a private sector of industry, 
the nationalised industries are themselves to a large measure dependent 
on the demand from it, as the coal crisis shows. Nor can attempts to 
encourage the expansion of privately-owned industry meet with any great 
success in a situation where there is already over-production, especially 
as the Labour statements make only too clear that such expansion is to 
be carried out at the expense of working class consumption. This is wage 
restraint—and we will not tolerate it under Gaitskell, just as we won't 
under Macmillan, for it is the road to the Labour Exchange. 


Our Anti-Slump Programme 

Because wages and salaries are the most important single factor for 
the home market, the whole Labour movement should organise a united 
fight against sackings and for higher wages and salaries, pensions, 
children’s allowances and unemployment benefit to increase the purchasing 
power of the people. 

The demand for a shorter working week without loss of pay should be 
pressed home. A 40-hour week throughout industry, with 35 hours for 
the miners, is now overdue. 
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There should be a big social building programme of 400,000 houses a 
year, roads, hospitals and schools, with interest rates on housing loans 
cut to 2 per cent and the housing subsidies restored. 

We should end the political restrictions on our trade with the socialist 
countries, and by low interest loans to previous colonial countries, help 
them to develop their own resources. 

Really effective action against the slump requires control of Britain’s 
basic industries. We demand nationalisation of the key industries, but 
nationalisation on a new basis without crippling burdens of compensation. 

Military expenditure should be cut by half and the money thus saved 
used on pensions and social building. 

It is useless to speculate on the future course of the slump in Britain 
or in the capitalist world as a whole. The need is to fight NOW in order 
to keep jobs and secure better conditions. 

This is not a struggle to help capitalism to work, but to preveni 
capitalism putting the burdens of the slump on to the shoulders of the 
workers. Economic crises are inherent in capitalism. The job for the 
working class is not to make “sacrifices” to help capitalism, but the fight 
to defend and improve conditions now in spite of slumps. This means 
the mass struggle of a united working class against the employing classes 
for our anti-slump programme. It means an end to class collaboration 
and to all talk about running capitalism better than the capitalists. The 
Labour movement was not founded to run capitalism but to end it. 


IW. PEACE AND NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

For years our Party has campaigned for an end to the cold war. If 
all who want peace increase their efforts it can now be ended. 

We can say this because of the astonishing changes since Churchill's 
Fulton speech in 1946 marked the open declaration of the cold war. 

Then China was still not completely liberated from imperialism. India 
was still under British rule. Britain was still in Egypt. America had the 
atomic monopoly. 

The cold war was launched by imperialism to try to maintain this 
position, to hold back national liberation and to prepare for war against 
socialism. ‘ 

It has completely and utterly failed in these aims. The gigantic sweep 
of the national liberation movement has freed 1,200 million from 
imperialist domination. 

In the Middle East, in Africa, in Asia and Latin America imperialism 
has been greatly weakened. 

The socialist world has gone from strength to strength. From its 
position of inferiority in the nuclear sphere, the Sovict Union has leapt 
forward in a dozen years to a leading position. 

On earth as well as in outer space, the superiority of socialism is 
becoming clearer to millions, as the figures of the Seven-Year Plan show. 
This has as profound an effect on the fight for peace as the Sovict Union's 
possession of intercontinental ballistic missiles. [t becomes more and more 
difficult to make the people believe that the Sovict Union wants war. 
The cold war is being undermined by the triumphs of communism. 
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Alongside these developments there has been the fight for peace of 
the peoples of the world, including those in the capitalist countries. 

Against this background, no wonder that the _ inter-imperialist 
antagonisms are sharpening, so that there is disarray in the N.A.T.O. 
camp and big economic, political and military differences. 

Because of the increasing bankruptcy of the cold war policy, even some 
of the capitalists are already drawing lessons. 

Mikoyan’s reception in the United States, the speeches of Democratic 
Party leaders such as Adlai Stevenson and Senator Mansfield, and the 
Kennan pleas for disengagement reflect this. 

Macmillan’s visit to the Soviet Union, while made largely for electoral 
considerations, also arose partly as a reflection of the Anglo-American 
antagonism, and partly because the old attitude of unbending hostility to 
the Soviet Union was ceasing to pay any dividends at all. 

Yet there is no change in the Western policy actually pursued up to 
now. The dominant sections of the imperialists still stick to the old policy. 
Even those who want some change see it mainly as a matter of tactics 
and of placating public opinion. 

When it comes to deeds, American and British imperialism base their 
whole policy on nuclear weapons. 

The new balance of forces in the world and the enormous new socialist 
advances presaged by the Twenty-First Congress of the C.P.S.U., give us 
every confidence that world war can be excluded from society even before 
the universal triumph of socialism. This is the great contribution which 
socialism makes to this, the gravest problem of our time. Yet the possi- 
bility of war at present is still acute, the threat of war cannot be under- 
estimated. The element of desperation and adventurism in Western policy 
increases as the imperialists are driven further against the wall by the 
people. 

The danger of war by calculation still remains. It is the fashion in 
some quarters to say that the deliberate, conscious launching of world 
war is now almost impossible. This can only disarm the people in face 
of the danger. 

Why pile up the atom and hydrogen bombs if the intention is not to 
use them? Why refuse the disarmament agreement which is possible 
tomorrow unless the eventual aim is war? Imperialism is a system based 
on war, conquest and forcible exploitation of whole nations. It can only 
be restrained and peace preserved by the resolute mass action of the 
peace forces. 

There is also the danger of war through miscalculation. With great 
forces directly facing each other across the east-west frontier; with flights 
of H-bombers day and night; with irresponsible talk about the possibility 
of “limited wars”; with continued adventurist acts such as the Anglo- 
American invasion of the Middle East last summer and the provocations 
in the Far East, there is always the possibility of something being done 
which would precipitate a world war even if this was not the deliberate 
immediate intention of the Western government concerned. 

In view of this, we ask, how much longer are we going to allow 
American troops and bases, and now rocket weapons, to remain in 
Britain? They put our country in the front line, and give the power of 
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decision on peace and war to the U.S. It is time this intolerable and 
dangerous situation was ended and all U.S. bases and troops cleared off 
British soil. 


The German Question 

No single aspect of Western policy is more dangerous than the Anglo- 
American attitude to the German question. It is here at the heart of 
Europe that there is the greatest tension and the greatest source of danger. 

The West says this arises from the division of Germany. It is Western 
policy which causes tension and perpetuates the division of Germany. 

Western policy is the origin of the trouble in Europe—all else follows 
from it. Only if this policy is changed can tension be relaxed and 
conditions for the unification of Germany by agreement between the 
Germans themselves be created. 

It is with this aim of relaxing tension in Europe that the Soviet Union 
has made its proposals on Berlin and on a German Peace Treaty. 

Yet the response in the West has been to manufacture a crisis 
atmosphere and attempt to raise tension. 

The Western Powers seem to think that the existing position in 
Germany and Berlin can continue for ever. The only change in it that 
they have been prepared to consider to date is the swallowing up of the 
German Democratic Republic by Adenauer. Let’s get one thing clear. 
Neither Adenauer nor anyone will ever be allowed to take over socialist 
East Germany. 

So the West is in fact digging in on the existing position. Yet even 
bitter anti-Communists have to admit that this is an untenable position. 

There are now two German states. One is socialist, a force for peace. 
The other is ruled by Krupp, Adenauer and Hitler’s ex-Gencrals. 

Yet it is proposed that over 100 miles within the territory of the 
socialist state the Western Powers should continue indefinitely to have a 
military base and a centre for espionage. 

The Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic have 
repeatedly stated that there is no intention to blockade West Berlin. 
What is proposed is the handing over of Soviet occupation functions to 
the German Democratic Republic, and the conversion of West Berlin 
into a free city, with United Nations supervision and guaranteed access 
to both East and West. 

Already 99 per cent of traffic to West Berlin is supervised by officials 
of the G.D.R. 

Yet the West has responded to the Soviet proposals by a hullabaloo 
about “forcing a way through to Berlin” by tanks or by air. 

It is time it was made clear to all concerned that the British people 
will never go to war for the right of Macmillan and Dulles to occupy 
Berlin and still less for the sake of a German Democratic Republic stamp 
on a pass instead of a Soviet stamp. 

Consistently the Sovict Union has proposed a summit conference to 
consider and resolve outstanding differences. Equally the Western powers 
have stuck to the idea of a Foreign Ministers’ conference with the Soviet 
Union in a minority of three to one. They want to talk interminably while 
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continuing their policy of rearming the ex-Nazis with nuclear weapons. 

The latest Soviet Note agrees to a Foreign Secretaries’ conference, but 
with parity, a limit to talk and the quickest possible summit negotiations. 

What is needed, if there is a genuine desire to reach agreement, is: 

1. A conference at the highest level. 

2. No nuclear weapons for West Germany. 

3. Recognition of the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic and of the fact that only the Germans can decide on the 
measures to bring about reunification. 

4. Readiness to discuss seriously the Soviet proposals on Berlin 
and on a German Peace Treaty. 

On disarmament, the crucial first step remains the banning of nuclear 
tests. Public opinion forced the Western powers to the conference at 
Geneva. It has not yet forced them to agree. 

They seem to be determined to drag out the discussions until they have 
prepared the next series of tests. Then the aim is to break off the talks 
on the ground that the Soviet Union has “refused inspection” or “‘insists 
on the veto” or some such pretext. 

This must not be allowed to happen. If it did, the day when further 
measures of disarmament could be agreed would be postponed still 
further, and a new threat to the health of the people would begin. 

On these two key questions of Germany and the stopping of tests, 
there needs to be the utmost activity by all who want peace. 

It is on these two questions that the power of the Labour movement 
could be decisive. Unfortunately, the right-wing leaders refuse to use 
that strength, and while the foreign policy they advocate has had to take 
into account the peoples’ desire for peace, it still does not break away 
completely from Tory policy and from the defence of imperialism. 

Thus the official policy on Germany and disengagement, while more 
of a basis for negotiations than Tory policy, is still full of negative and 
ambiguous features. 

At the root of these deficiencies is the refusal to break with N.A.T.O. 
and the American war alliance, and to cease once and for all the 
oppression of the colonial peoples. 

Within the Labour movement, therefore, there needs to be a still bigger 
effort, first to get the power of the movement used in support of existing 
positive policies such as the stopping of tests, a Summit Conference and 
disengagement; and second, to bring about a further change in Labour’s 
policy. 


United Action for Peace 

A variety of peace and religious organisations and a new movement. 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, have brought many from the 
professional and middle sections of the population into peace activity. 

The weakness has been that some leaders of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament have held themselves aloof from the organised Labour 
movement, often taking up an “‘anti-political-party” attitude. There have 
been attempts to impose bans and proscriptions, and emphasis on the 
issue of unilateral nuclear disarmament in a way which has tended to 
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divide and slow up the activities of the forces of peace, at a time when 
utmost unity is the need. 

In view of misconceptions about our attitude to unilateralism which 
still exist, let me re-state briefly our position. 

Those who try to distort our stand and claim that we are “for the 
bomb” are engaged in the most unscrupulous misrepresentation. 

We have always been against the bomb. We were fighting for its 
banning when some of those now active in the campaign were advocating 
that atomic bombs should be dropped on Moscow. 

All credit to them for changing their minds, but let us remember 
that one thing that helped them to do so was the consistent work of 
Communists and many others in the peace movement, throughout the 
worst days of the cold war. I would recall that we were the only political 
party in the last General Election which opposed the manufacture of 
the H-bomb by Britain, and we continue to oppose its manufacture. 

The real issue is what policy will unite the greatest number of people 
to get rid of the bomb. 

We think that every experience has shown that to make agreement 
on unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons a condition in the fight 
for peace only divides the movement. It tends to divert attention from 
the real issue—international agreement. For the cessation of manufacture 
of the H-bomb by Britain would not banish the menace of nuclear war. 
The only means to secure this is an international ban on nuclear weapons. 
Up to the present the British Government has always voted alongside the 
U.S. against the consistent Soviet proposals to ban the bomb. If the 
pressure of the people of this country can compel the Government to 
reverse this stand and vote for a ban, then such a united British-Soviet 
stand for the international ban on nuclear weapons would rally the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the people of the world. 

So international agreement is the most important question, and it is 
also the issue on which the greatest number of people agree. 

The problem is to get that agreement translated into action. That is 
the responsibility of the peace movement and the Labour movement, 
and it is to that we have to direct our major efforts. 

Our Party and the Daily Worker have always given the fullest support 
and publicity to all activities of the campaign, and will continue to do so. 

But while supporting the C.N.D. and all other organisations fighting 
for peace, we also are aware that the interests of peace require an 
organisation like the British Peace Committee, which because of its policy 
and constitution, fulfils a role which none of the other organisations can. 

It is an organisation trying to conduct continuous activity for peace 
on all the major international issues. and not engaging only in spasmodic 
campaigning on particular aspects of the peace struggle. important though 
these may be. 

It imposes no bans and proscriptions, and invites all who want peace 
to join in its activities. 

It recognises the key importance of winning the organised Labour 
movement into action for peace. 

It is the only peace organisation linked with the peace movements in 
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all other countries, through its association with the World Council of 
Peace. 

For these reasons we believe that the British Peace Committee deserves 
special consideration and help from all who want peace. 


National Liberation 

Outstanding in the effort for world peace is the great and swiftly- 
moving world struggle for national liberation. This has now become a 
mighty additional obstacle to all the war plans. 

When the nations representing more than half the world’s population 
gathered in Bandung in April 1955, a new stage of resistance to 
imperialism was reached. 

This made a big impact on the Arab countries of the Middle East. 
We saw the strength and courage of the Arab liberation movement in the 
heroic resistance to the Suez invasion of 1956. The victorious national 
revolution in Iraq last July, marked a still higher phase in the Arab 
struggle for liberation. 

Now the tidal wave of the liberation struggle is swelling over Africa. 
In all African colonies—whether under British, French or Belgian rule 
—the movement is advancing with giant strides, and is shaking the 
foundations of imperialist rule. Let us respond by solidarity with the 
Africans and especially the people of Nyasaland to end this rule for 
ever. 

Where is the real plot and massacre in Nyasaland? It is the massacre 
of Africans and the jailing of their leaders without trial by a fascist- 
minded armed white majority who are a disgrace to' humanity. Let the 
British people use their strength to end this whole foul set-up and ensure 
freedom and democracy for the African people. 

The All-African Peoples’ Conference at Accra was another milestone 
in uniting the African liberation movements. It gave a new impetus to 
the liberation struggles all over Africa. 

While being forced to concede political independence to Ghana and 
Nigeria, the British Tories are determined to resist any independence 
for those African colonies which are under the minority domination 
of white settlers (Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) and to 
keep their grip on all those which serve their strategic war plans. British 
imperialism is determined to maintain and even extend its domination, 
increased exploitation and profits, and its strategic war plans. The 
retention of military bases in Cyprus fits in with its aggressive aims in 
the Middle East and against the Soviet Union. 

British imperialism has been badly shaken, but is fighting back to 
retain and extend its colonial domination against its U.S. rivals and at 
the expense of millions of colonial peoples and the wages and conditions 
of the British workers. 

Never was it so important to emphasise that declaration in The British 
Road to Socialism: 

“It is therefore in the common interests equally of the British 
people, the subject colonial peoples and all the peoples of the present 
Empire to build a firm alliance in the struggles against all imperialist 
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aggression and robbery, and for the national independence of all 
subject peoples of the Empire.” 

Here advances have been made. This was shown in the overwhelming 
popular opposition to the war in Suez and the occupation of Jordan, 
as well as in notable examples of trade union solidarity. 

At the same time we recognise how much remains to be done if our 
working class movement is to fulfil its duty in this common anti- 
imperialist struggle. This is of special concern to us as we are at the 
centre of the world’s largest colonial empire. The events in Nottingham 
and Notting Hill have awakened opinion to the menace of racial and 
colour bar incitement aimed at spreading division in the ranks of the 
working class, and the need to combat this menace. The infamous wars 
conducted by the government in our name against the peoples of Oman 
and Yemen, and the ceaseless repression, arrests and violence exercised 
in African colonies have aroused still too little protest and active 
opposition. 

For these reasons our Party needs to improve its agitation and 
educational work in order to develop the united anti-imperialist alliance. 
This alliance is not something we applaud for the future. It is around 
existing struggles, breaking out in all parts of the colonial empire, that 
we need to organise united action. It is in the common fight now with 
all coloured workers, forced by poverty and starvation to come to 
Britain, that we need to build this solidarity. 

It is our fight as well as theirs, a common struggle against a common 
enemy. Without it there can be no end to Tory rule and no guarantee 
of socialism in Britain. 


IV. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRITAIN 

Dominating the situation in Britain is the coming General Election. 
The Tories must be defeated and a Labour majority with Communist 
M.P.s returned. This is the next stage of political advance in Britain. 

The Tories have no programme to solve Britain’s problems. Their 
aim is to maintain capitalism, whatever the cost. Official Labour policy 
is no solution either, as it is based on ‘‘managing” capitalism, instead of 
tackling the crisis at its roots. 

The job, therefore, ts not only to win the election, but to change 
Labour policy. 

Growing unemployment by itself won't defeat the Tories as the 
experiences of the thirties, and indeed the present political position, show. 

The Tory vote is falling, but the Labour vote is not rising in the 
by-elections. Labour is not attracting the dissatisfied voters. Why is 
this? 

Official Labour strategy has been—“Don't scare off the floating voter 
with a policy of nationalisation’. This was the opportunist argument 
used by Gaitskell at Scarborough to justify the alleged “New Thinking”. 
At a time when strong working class leadership could build up the 
widest political front of opposition to the Tories, Labour's new policies 
and lack of fight have visibly failed to do so. 

The 1945 Labour Government was the high-point of reformism in the 
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political conditions created by the anti-fascist war and full employment. 
Even before 1950 it had shot its bolt, and with the cold war and defence 
of capitalism as the central features of Labour policy, the conditions 
were created for the disruption of the wide political support rallied in 
1945, and for the Tory come-back. 

The Wilson enquiry into the Labour defeat in 1955 tried to evade the 
real issue. It put forward only organisational solutions, although forced 
to admit that the lack of fundamental differences between the two 
parties was at the root of the lack of enthusiasm in the constituency 
parties. For between 1951 and 1955 the Labour leadership continued 
to support the wage freeze, social service stagnation, and cold war. 

The new Labour policies, especially the documents Industry and 
Society and Plan for Progress—all summed up in The Future Labour 
Offers You, expressed the furthest official swing to the right since the war. 

What is the essence of this political position? First, a policy of so- 
called “‘managed capitalism’”—that is, defence of the great monopolies. 
This involves the wage freeze and Keynesian expansionist theories, 
meaning expansion of the monopolies. Second, continued acceptance of 
the N.A.T.O. alliance and all that flows from it—whatever differences 
there may be between Labour and the Tories: that is—defence of 
capitalism in international affairs. 

This whole outlook is based on the fallacy that capitalism and the 
boom can continue for ever. Yet the exact opposite is the case. 

From this follows the sabotage of the mass struggle on wages, social 
services, rents, peace, redundancy and pit closures, and the lack of a 
real fight against the Government. 

But the political, economic and social factors making for a change 
are developing. What is needed is leadership. We should seek to form 
united anti-Tory committees in all localities, factories and pits, rousing 
the movement for the struggle and for the election campaigning. We 
should see that every movement for work or for wages, against rent 
increases and for peace, is helped to understand the need, too, for political 
action to clear out the Tories. 

Working in this way the Labour movemient can not only rally existing 
support, but can make a deep impression on those sections of workers 
who still vote Tory, and rouse them to class consciousness and to a break 
with Toryism. This is what is needed for a new radical advance of the 
Labour movement. Around this it can attract the middle class and the 
majority of the people, isolating the Tories and the monopolists. 

In this election half a million youth will vote for the first time. All 
acknowledge, too, that the women’s vote could well decide the election. 
Along with the Y.C.L. we should aim to make the youth a shock 
brigade in the anti-Tory struggle. And our Party must find ways and 
means of bringing our women leaders to the fore in the electoral struggle. 

What is involved is not only an electoral victory, but a basic class 
fight before, during and after the election to bring about a change in 
the balance of. class forces in Britain. This is needed not only for the 
immediate political aims: it is decisive for any advance to socialism. 

This cannot be done by the Communist Party alone. That is why we 
work for the unity of all Labour forces. At the same time it cannot be 
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done without the leadership and policy of the Communist Party, and a 
Communist Party very much bigger than it is at present. 

Despite the degree of agreement of official Tory and Labour policies, 
the big issues of unemployment, wages, social advance, and peace and 
war will dominate the election. 

Here is the importance of the election campaign and policy of the 
Communist Party. Our Party, both in the constituencies where we are 
fighting and where we have no candidates, will present a real alternative 
policy for Britain. 

It is not just an election programme, but one for class action now 
against Tories and employers, a programme which can rally and unite 
all the forces of the Labour movement wanting a change. 

In every constituency we want our branches to become the spearhead 
of the anti-Tory struggle, the organisers and inspirers of a working 
class victory. 

Our fight in the seventeen constituencies with Communist Party candi- 
dates will be the national focus of the struggle and of the alternative 
programme. 

It must be the biggest effort our Party has ever made, to achieve a 
big expansion of the Communist vote and to return Communist M.P.s. 

The whole situation cries out aloud for Communist representation. A 
group of Communist M.P.s alongside a Labour victory would transform 
the whole position. It would strengthen the Left and progressive fight 
in Parliament and be the guarantee that the struggle fcr the alternative 
policy would be carried into the House. 

And part of that effort will be our participation in the municipal 
elections, to achieve a breakthrough in many more local authorities. 
The Local Government elections and the struggle on the vital social 
services associated with them can be a great means of mobilising the 
people, and especially working class women, for political action. 

The fight for a Labour majority and for Communist M.P.s are two 
sides of the same problem—the need for a new and radical political 
advance in Britain. 


V. THE POSITION IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 

We cannot accept the view that the struggle for a new Labour policy 
is over. The “unity” established at the Scarborough Labour Party Con- 
ference is a surface unity, which does not correspond with the real 
relationship of forces. For the Labour movement to accept present 
policies as final would condemn it to impotence and demoralisation. 

As the struggle rises new forces will emerge, determined on a change. 

But to get this change the movement must work on new lines. The 
repetition of another “Left” movement like those in the past, rejecting unity 
with the Communist Party and with no basis in mass struggle, is not 
going to get it. 

To get the political change we need united action, and the rallying 
of all Left and militant forces in the Labour movement, and the building 
of the Communist Party. 

The present situation demands united working class action. Consider 
the economic struggle and the fight for jobs. No section of the movement, 
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however well organised and militant, can tackle this in isolation. All 
the unions should act in a concerted way for a common programme 
each supporting the efforts of the others. The local authorities, the 
M.P.s, and the trades councils and the housewives should be involved. 
We need the widest movement of the whole public. 

The same breadth and scope is needed in the struggle for peace, and in 
the General Election campaign. 

The weakness at present is that this is not being done. Sectionalism is 
prevalent. There is no common programme. At the same time there 
have been splendid united efforts in various towns and districts. 

Where are the T.U.C. and the Labour Party Executive? There is no 
joint call or programme for national action to fight the slump, no new 
initiative to end the cold war. If the T.U.C. spent less time in harrying 
those trade unions trying to operate real trade unionism, and more in 
fighting the slump, things would be different. If the Labour Party spent 
less time with the Fleet Street publicity boys on glossy presentation of 
the present policy, and more in real action to help the employed and 
unemployed, we would be a lot further forward. 

What do we propose? Joint action by the trade union executives, 
backed by the T.U.C. and the Labour Party, for a nation-wide campaign 
to end the slump. They should give their backing to the miners to prevent 
pit closures and to all those who are threatened with redundancy; they 
should organise common action for a shorter working week now, and 
increased wages. The Parliamentary Labour Party should apply the 
utmost pressure in Parliament on these lines, backed by massive 
parliamentary lobbies. 

The Communist Party pledges itself to do all in its power to help every 
section of the movement in action on these lines. While doing this, we 
will conduct a national crusade for action around our programme, and 
find ways and means to generate and lead action to help the working 
class, seeking in every district and locality to get the widest united action. 

At the same time this Congress should instruct the E.C. to launch a 
renewed struggle for an end to all bans and proscriptions in the Labour 
movement. Anti-communism is a cancer crippling the effectiveness of 
the working class. Anti-communism paved the way for de Gaulle in 
France. It is a menace to the whole working class movement. Anti- 
communism in the trade union movement helps the employers who are 
out to destroy the shop stewards and get state control over the trade 
unions. 

Yet anti-communism in spite of its frenzy, is on a losing wicket in 
view of the tremendous advances of socialism contrasted with the 
increasing difficulties of capitalism. 

No one can question the service given by men like Paynter, Moffat, 
Haxell, and others in the trade union movement. If these men could 
represent their unions in the Labour Party Conference as they so ably 
do in the Trades Union Congress, there would be a changed situation 
indeed. Bans on Communists holding official positions in some trade 
unions weaken these unions more than they do the Communist Party. 

It is true that these bans apply only in a minority of unions affiliated 
to the T.U.C., but unfortunately it is in some of the most important, 
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such as the Transport and General Workers Union. Such bans deprive 
the unions of the services of some of the finest fighters in the trade union 
movement. 

There needs to be, too, the rallying of all progressive militant and Left 
forces in the Labour movement and the strengthening of the Communist 
Party—both go together. 

We repeat—it is false to say that progressive and Left developments 
in the Labour movement are finished. These developments will never 
finish, despite their ups and downs, because the Labour Party is a political 
coalition of Right and Left forces, those who support capitalism and those 
who are against it. 

Whatever the temporary situation at this or that moment this struggle 
is bound to go on until militant policies prevail in the Labour movement. 


What is the continual Left basis in the Labour Party? The workers 
in the trade unions, the Constituency Labour Parties and the Co-operatives 
struggling for a socialist policy. The very fact that the present Labour 
Party policies do not solve their problems will cause the struggle for a 
new policy to rise afresh. So the militant and Left progressive forces wil! 
find organised expression, whatever the attitude of those leaders claiming 
to be Left who have now made their peace with the Right. At the centre 
of this movement is the battle within the trade unions for a change—for 
the unions are the decisive force in deciding Labour Party policy. 

It is these Left and progressive forces, which, in the last analysis, are 
responsible for the destiny of the British Labour movement. The Com- 
munist Party will support their struggle for peace, the advance of wages 
and social services and for the extension of nationalisation. On these 
great issues we all stand together. 

Yet some lessons from the present position must be drawn by all 
socialist workers. The Bevanite movement broke up in confusion over 
policy on nationalisation and on nuclear weapons. In effect it rallied 
behind the right wing under the slogan of unity for the General Election. 

This episode is not unique. This has happened time and again in the 
Left struggle over the years, and especially since 1945. At least we can 
say that before the war there was a wide measure of unity of the Left 
progressive forces, including the Communist Party. This unity led to the 
great anti-fascist mass actions, and the wide united actions against 
unemployment, with powerful influence and support in the trade unions 
and a great campaign against bans and proscriptions. There was a growth 
of propaganda and educational work for socialism. This is what made 
the movement in the thirties the power it was, despite all the attacks 
of the Right. 

But since the war the attempt has been made to build the Left without 
the Communist Party, or a clear alternative programme. That is why it 
was foredoomed to failure, and could not achieve any decisive change in 
the balance of forces in the Labour movement. Whatever the differences 
on foreign policy, many of those professing to be on the Left still clung 
to N.A.T.O. and the alliance with the United States against the socialist 
world. In the testing time on the “new” Labour policy, the Left collapsed 
in confusion over nationalisation. 
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But above all the ruin of the Left is the attempt to combine partially 
militant policies with anti-Communism. It is not just that this becomes 
the weapon which the Right uses against all progressive and Left forces; 
lack of unity leads to the absence of mass movement, which is the only 
way in the long run to defeat the entrenched right-wing machine. A Left 
movement based on anti-communism is a fatal contradiction. 

So what is the conclusion? The Labour movement needs the strongest 
possible development of the Left and progressive forces on a consistent 
militant socialist programme. At the same time there cannot be any real 
advance of the whole Left struggle without a mass Communist Party. 

What are the facts? 

In all major struggles our Party has been at its post. In the General 
Strike, in the whole period of mass unemployment between the wars, in 
the struggle against fascism at home and abroad, in the fight for the 
second front during the war, our Party proved its worth. 

But in more recent times too. Who led the fight against the wage 
freeze? Who led the fight against the atom bomb and against German 
rearmament? Who led the fight for socialist consciousness? Who provided 
the forces for militant leadership in the workshops and the trade unions? 
Who at all times strove to rally the united forces of the movement and 
to end sectionalism? 

When every other Left force was dissipated and eventually disappeared 
aS an organised body we remained and developed. Why? Because the 
working class movement found us indispensable—if it hadn't, we would 
have disappeared from the scene years ago. 

What is this, however, but another way of saying that the British 
working class needs a Party capable of giving leadership both in day- 
to-day struggles and in the fight for socialism—making unity and united 
action possible? 

This is the function of the Communist Party, which no other working 
class organisation can fulfil. 

Why is it that only the Communist Party can do this? 

(a) Because the Communist Party is a socialist party with a 
Marxist outlook. 

(b) Because it is composed of fearless fighters, principled in what 
they do. 

(c) Because it links the immediate struggle with the ultimate aims 
of the working class—working-class power and socialism. 

(d) Because the Communist Party is the Party of class struggle, 
without which the working class cannot bring about fundamental 
social change. 

We are organised in the factories; we are constantly campaigning, with 
the Daily Worker and other literature, giving a working-class lead on 
every issue; we are a Party built for struggle against capitalism—a Party 
kept united in its purpose through democratic centralism and a Marxist 
outlook. 

If you can, show me how the British working man is going to defeat 
the Employers Federation, break the control of the Tories and their 
press, and establish working-class power in Britain without such a Party. 
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The Communists are the only force in the world to carry through a 
social revolution. The Labour leaders talk of democratic socialism. What 
is it? Where is it? The only places where there is real socialism and 
socialist democracy is where the Communist Parties are leading the 
people. To imagine that we are going to get socialism in Britain without 
the Communist Party is to imagine the impossible. That is why a 
bigger Communist Party is now the real issue for the Labour movement, 
a bigger Communist Party and a strong Left movement united in the 
common struggle. 


VI. THE COMMUNIST PARTY, THE Y.C.L. AND 
THE “DAILY WORKER” 

The atmosphere around this Congress is different from thai of the last. 

‘The press was then writing that we were down and out—they will 
have to whistle a different tune this time. 

At our last Congress we had 27,000 members—subsequenily the mem- 
bership dropped to 24,900. 

At this year’s re-registration carried out in record time we had 25,313 
members. Today we have 26,560 with 189 applicants still to get their 
cards, a total of 26,749. 

The Twenty-Fifth Congress was a milestone in the history of our 
Party. If the revisionist ideas current then had won (although in passing 
we may say they never had any chance of winning), they would have 
crippled our Party as a political force. 

That is what our enemies wanted: we refused to oblige them. We 
routed the revisionists, and the result is that we are stronger than ever 
politically, and we will soon be stronger than ever numerically. 

Under tremendous pressure and attack, you stood firm and hit back. 
Never did the subsequent events so justify a stand. 

What did the Twenty-Fifth Congress achieve? 

First, it adopted a mass political line for the defence of the British 
people which was the basis of all successes achieved since. 

Second, it rejected all the dissolutionists and compromisers who would 
have turned the Communist Party into a spineless talking shop, or 
abolished it altogether. While developing inner-Party democracy along the 
lines of the majority report, it preserved our basic organisation, and 
principles of democratic centralism. 

We strengthened our fighting organisations and deepened our political 
understanding and maturity, so that in the mass struggles of these 
last two years we have been to the fore. 

Of those comrades who left but still desire to serve communism, 
some have come back. To the others wet say: Hasn't the time come 
to rejoin your fellow comrades in ours, the greatest of all causes? 

Third, Congress rejected the revisionist illusions of a reformed 
capitalism. We refused to walk into the bog of Gaitskell’s “managed” 
capitalism. 

Fourth, Congress rejected the idea that the Labour Party alone was 
enough for the British working class to advance to socialism. How 
correct we were is shown by the collapse of the left at the Scarborough 
Labour Party Conference. 
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Fifth, the revisionists wanted to undermine our proletarian inter- 
nationalism. They wanted the Party to take a stand that would have 
separated us from the world Communist movement. They could not 
or would not see that the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. was an 
epoch-making event in the history of the Communist movement. At 
our Twenty-Fifth Congress we declared: ‘Whatever the temporary 
problems arising from putting right the mistakes disclosed by the Twen- 
tieth Congress, in the long run the Communist movement can only be 
strengthened.” 

Look at what has happened since—the gigantic developments in the 
Soviet Union, not only the sweeping material advances, but the flowering 
of socialist democracy, and now the finest adventure of man, the advance 
to communism. We see, too, the tempestuous developments in People’s 
China—650 million people caught up in a great and moving co-operative 
enterprise to turn feudal China into a modern, advanced socialist nation. 
And there are corresponding developments in all socialist countries. 

If we had separated ourselves from this we would have been blind 
political fools, as well as political opportunists. But we didn’t, and so 
today we are proud to be part of the invincible 33-million-strong 
movement in eighty-three countries of the world. 

At the height of the clamour we declared our solidarity with the 
Communists and working class of Hungary. The Hungarian people have 
more than repaid the confidence expressed in them by all militant workers, 
with their tremendous achievements since 1956. 

A great step in cementing the international solidarity of the Communist 
movement was the world meeting of Communist Parties held in Moscow 
in November, 1957, and the historic Declaration it adopted. 

The Communist Parties have developed their relations in the light 
of that Declaration, with each Party an independent body, the best 
custodian of the true national interests of its people, but all united 
and fortified by common social aims and fraternal international solidarity. 

Here we would pay special tribute to the great French Communist 
Party in its struggle against de Gaulle. Along with the Italian Communist 
Party, they are the true defenders of democratic liberties, national 
independence and social progress in Western Europe. We declare our 
confidence that whatever the struggles they face they will triumph. 

We British Communists likewise stand out as the spokesmen of the 
true interests of the British people. It is the working class which is now 
the real defender of national independence and politica] and social 
freedom, and socialism is the way to preserve and develop these. 

We therefore welcome Comrade Khrushchov’s statement at the 
Twenty-First Congress, in which, after thanking the fraternal parties for 
appreciating the historic role of the Soviet Union and the C.P.S.U. in 
blazing the trail, as the first to carry out the socialist revolution, he said: 

“It must be emphasised, however, that there has always been 
complete equality and independence for all the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties and the socialist countries in the Communist move- 
ment and in the socialist camp. The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union does not control any of the other parties. The Soviet Union 
does not control any other country. 
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‘There are no ‘superior and ‘subordinate’ parties in the Com- 
munist movement. All the Communist and Workers’ Parties are 
equal and independent. All of them bear responsibility for the 
destiny of the Communist movement, for its failures, and _ its 
successes. And each Communist and Workers’ Party bears respon- 
sibility to the working class, to the working people of its country, 
to the international workers’ and Communist movement.” 


The independence of each Communist Party, with the benefits of 
fraternal international solidarity, is the guarantee that socialism will 
eventually triumph in every country of the world. 

The revisionist offensive reflected in our Party the illusions and 
reformist opportunism fostered in the British working class movement by 
the right-wing leaders, particularly during the period of full employment. 
The developing economic and political situation provides a great new 
opportunity to defeat right-wing ideas among the masses. That is why 
we say that the campaign against right-wing ideology in the Labour 
movement and its expression—revisionism—in our own ranks, remains 
our main ideological task. 

That is the reason, too, why we hit back at the programme of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia. We are not concerned with their 
internal situation. But they made an analysis of the international situation 
and of our internal situation under capitalism, and this we criticised 
and rejected. With respect, we know more about capitalism than they do. 
They failed to find an echo in our Party. 

At the same time Congress rejected sectarian ideas, such as that of the 
Party going it alone without other sections of the Labour movement 
or a small Party limited to the revolutionary elite. 

Our Congress policy was non-sectarian, broad and popular, providing 
a basis for united action. Getting united action, however, is difficult 
in view of the political atmosphere. Big efforts were made in many 
places, but still not nearly enough. That is why we have made this issue 
the main feature of this Congress. 

Congress also rejected a dogmatist approach to problems. Here valuable 
steps have been taken in Marxist examination and discussion of economic. 
political, social and cultural problems in Marxism Today, and these will 
be further developed in the ‘Socialism Today” series. 

At the same time the disruption caused in 1957 by revisionism in 
the Party weakened some aspects of the Party’s mass work, and to 
that degree our effectiveness in the Labour movement. 

Towards the end of 1957 and throughout 1958, our mass work grew. 
We widely distributed the Peace Manifesto of the World Parties, and 
conducted a campaign in support of it. In January and February 1958, 
came our campaign and march against the United States bases. Then 
came the municipal elections in which we scored modest successes. 

This was followed by great May Day demonstrations, and then the 
All-National March on June 29th. We can tell this was a success for 
the ITV and B.B.C. were there, and they have never shown an inch 
of the film they took. 

Then there has been our propaganda campaign and recrutting drive -- 
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some 215 meetings with bigger attendances than for some years. Our 
branches took for sale 33,000 of Which Way for Socialists? and 91,000 
copies of the Election Pictorial have already been taken. Our anti-slump 
programme leaflet was distributed in 260,000 copies; 3,614 1ecruits have 
been won for the Party. There has been the activity of so many of our 
branches on local issues. 

So, valuable advances have been made, although there are still many 
weaknesses in bringing about united action, in developing the branches, 
a failure—despite big efforts—to break through on the Daily Worker 
circulation, and completely insufficient practical help to the Y.C.L. 

All this is only the first step. We have to make a further consistent 
effort in the next two years to create a mass base for our Party if we 
really believe that its expansion is now the major issue for the working- 
class movement. 

The next steps are outlined in the resolution. 


United Action and a Big Extension of Our Public Activity 

The resolution charges every Party organisation, from the Executive 
to the branches to work for united action. This was the big lesson of 
last year’s struggles when victory over and over again depended on 
whether the united strength of the movement would be used. Twice since 
the last Congress we have sent letters to the National Council of Labour 
calling for this united action, but all our suggestions have so far fallen 
on deaf ears. 

The Executive will take the further steps we have indicated to convi 
the whole Labour movement of this need. 

We particularly appeal to the District and branch organisations. The 
united campaigns of the tenants and the big devclopments in the struggle 
for work show what can be done. The anti-Tory Committees based on 
factories and the General Election campaign can be a great step forward. 

Here is where we must make a big attack on sectarianism. Bans and 
proscriptions are bad enough, but self-imposed bans are totally un- 
necessary and absurd. Every individual member and Party organisation 
can get better relations with Labour people and help to develop united 
campaigning. 

The greatest extension of the Party’s public work should go hand in 
hand with our efforts for united action. The biggest danger is that we 
shall not plunge into events, shall let opportunities go by, and shall fail 
to give the people the leadership and help they need. 


Building the Party 

What has been the experience of the recruiting campaign? 

Some said the situation wasn’t ripe for such an effort and that the 
anti-Communist drive was too strong. But we have got 3,500 answers 
to those arguments. We have shown what support there is around our 
Party. The recruits came to us because of fighting political leadership. 

Some said we couldn't recruit because their branches were not working 
properly. But we can now show from actual experience how people 
have come into our Party and transformed the branches. 
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The recruiting campaign became effective only after the Party was 
convinced, after it went to the masses and saw the response to our 
policy, after the experience of the Scarborough Labour Conference, and 
when leadership was given and the public case for the Party was put. 

The essence of the campaign was that it drew supporters into the 
Party. Only to a limited extent was new ground broken. Now our task 
is to extend the appeal, to reach out on the widest possible scale to 
build the Party. 

The next step is to reach the 34,000 at which we stood before. 

This period will coincide with the fortieth anniversary in 1960 of the 
founding of the Party. We will make special plans to mark this signifi- 
cant anniversary. The best way to celebrate, however, will be with a 
big increase in membership. 

But already we can say this in advance; we were created by the 
working class out of the British Labour movement, the British Socialist 
Party and other sections, and today there are in our ranks the most 
capable and devoted working class fighters of this country. 

In the last forty years, all the great moments of British working class 
history are part of the history of our Party. We have been and always 
will be loyal to the British working class, we always have given and 
will always give unstinted service to our class. 

In planning our work for this new big recruiting effort, we attach 
special importance to the factories, to work among the unemployed, and 
to a renewed drive amongst the intellectuals and students. 

In the coming two years, too, we should charge the Executive to 
make a really big effort to recruit women to the Party. The time is ripe 
for this. The success of all our efforts depends on getting the whole 
Party and not only our women comrades to recruit women to the Party. 


The Fight for the “British Road to Socialism” 

The fight for The British Road to Socialism is an essential part of our 
day to day struggle, whose success is linked with our ability to increase 
class consciousness and defeat the right-wing ideas. 

In all our speeches, lectures and articles, we should show the class 
relations in society and how they affect the struggle. The growing diffi- 
culties of capitalism and the successes of the socialist system offer 
particularly great and new opportunities for deepening the understanding 
of the working class. 

More and more we need to stress that we are not in politics only 
for the day to day struggle, but ilso to win political power and transform 
society. 

More and more, as the problems of capitalism increase and the crisis 
develops, the ideas of The British Road to Socialisin become the order 
of the day. 

We need to deepen Marxist education in all ways. All the recruits 
should be helped with new membcrs’ classes. The study of Marxism 
must become a regular feature of Party life. We need also to encourage 
the production of new, original Marxist writings. Marxisin Today has 
done good work here, now we need to do better. 
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Our literature has a decisive part to play in the development of class 
consciousness, the spreading of socialist ideas. There has been a certain 
improvement here but still too little. We need to campaign for literature 
in such a way that it becomes an ordinary thing for all Party members 
always to carry half a dozen of our pamphlets around with them 
wherever they go. 


An All-Out National Campaign for the “Daily Worker” in 1959 

This is now a central issue. We pay tribute to the magnificent way the 
Daily Worker has helped us, the Labour movement and the working class 
generally over the last two years since the Congress. A big job is being 
done by a limited number of branches and members and we thank 
them for what they have achieved. But, comrades, are we not taking 
the production of the Daily Worker for granted? All papers are feeling 
the draught, but the Daily Worker, without the huge subsidies that the 
advertisers give to the other papers, is bound to feel the draught even 
more. Haven't we arrived at a position where comrades think that we 
don’t need to bother about the paper? Isn’t it a fact that the Party, 
except for the factory organisations and branches with week-end rounds, 
is too divorced from the paper? 

This is a political question. We cannot achieve the advance described 
in this report and in the resolution without a big increase in the Daily 
Worker circulation. 

The aim of this circulation drive is really to make the Daily Worker 
the common organiser and inspirer of the struggle, a unifying force. 
If the Daily Worker got into the hands of all Labour Party and trade 
union activists every day the situation in Britain could be transformed. 
This is what is at stake. , 

It is needed to act as a forum and expression of all militant and 
progressive views of Labour M.P.s, trade union and Co-op leaders, 
factory and pit leaders, all militants, while continuing to do its main. 
job—the publication of the Party’s policy. 

It is in this spirit that we will launch a great sales drive throughout 
1959. The sales drive also has important financial aspects; 5,000 new daily’ 
readers means £12,500 a year, badly needed money. 


The Young Communist League 

We must say at this Congress that we have not done nearly enough 
for the Y.C.L. In particular we have not supplied the 500 Party members 
we decided on. 

We should pay tribute to the Y.C.L. comrades who have kept going 
despite their difficulties. The excellent Youth Festivals organised jointly 
by the Party and the Y.C.L. show what can be done. 

We cannot build the Party without building the Y.C.L. To refuse to 
give the necessary help is to cut our own throats. But while the Party 
re-registered 100 per cent, the Y.C.L. did not. 

The Labour Party fears the youth politically. That is why it has 
dissolved its youth organisation again and again. But do we not fear 
youth in other ways? 
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We don’t need to argue here about that well-known fact of the 
exploitation of youth. What we need to assert is that we cannot have 
socialism without the youth. The capitalist class knows this very well. 
That is why so much of its propaganda is aimed at the youth. 

Yet we can have Party branches perfectly happy to go on without a 
Y.C.L. Not only are Party branches at fault in this. We can have our 
Executive also seemingly content to go on without giving enough help. 

We propose, therefore, that the Party should organise a series of big 
youth events. It should publish special material for youth. Above all, 
we should provide extra forces from the Party for the Y.C.L. 


Branches as Self-Reliant Political Campaigning Bodies 

There has been an advance here, but there is still a great deal to do. 

First of all, we could do with many more branches. There are big 
possibilities in factories where we have one or two members. As we 
recruit, new branches can be built in areas and towns where we have 
none at the moment. 

The branches have been making advances with literature, especially 
our election pictorial—with meetings, electoral work, in movements on 
the Rent Act, work and wages, and, of course, with recruiting. 

Big opportunities open up for factory branches. The best way to con- 
solidate their political influence is by bigger sales of the Daily Worker 
and of our literature. 

But the biggest thing for local or residential branches is the develop- 
ment of mass work on Party policy and local issues, contesting elections, 
Daily Worker and literature sales, the training of members. The contesting 
of elections is a crucial part of the work of the local branches. Just think 
what would happen if our factory comrades did not contest shop steward 
or trade union elections! 

Even in the present municipal elections, where we have around 300 
candidates, the majority of Party branches are not contesting. How 
can we become effective political organisations in the areas unless we 
contest? 

Maybe some of our branches are still too weak. But there are a great 
many branches which have existed for years without contesting. 

We don’t want to give the comrades a lecture on the need for a change. 
What the comrades want is help, practical help from the Area, District 
and Executive Committees. And this help must be forthcoming if the 
Situation is to be changed. 

To be an effective branch doesn’t mean that you have to be big. The 
smallest branch can do effective mass work. Even if the branch fights 
one rent case, or helps one unemployed worker in a struggle that is a 
step towards gaining the support of the people in the ‘locality, it is 
the foundation of large-scale mass work. 


VII. CONCLUSION 
The outstanding feature of our time, is the contrast between the two 
social systems—rapidly advancing socialism and stagnating capitalism. 
When Macmillan was in Moscow he was forced to admit that the rate 
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and quality of Soviet progress were unparalleled in history. It must have 
cost him something to admit that. But the most significant thing was 
that he dared not go on to say, “We, with our capitalist system, will 
challenge you and beat you.” It is a far cry indeed from the day when 
Churchill boasted that he would strangle Bolshevism at birth. 

Forty-one years ago the Russian workers had only their revolutionary 
organisation and courage supported by the advanced workers of the 
world. Today we have the socialist camp with 1,000 million inhabitants. 

What was the world importance of the Twenty-First Congress of the 
C.P.S.U.? First, it adopted aims of breath-taking social advance in the 
U.S.S.R. which means that the Soviet Union will have the shortest 
hours and ultimately the highest standards in the world. 

Second, when the Seven-Year Plan is achieved, along with the advance 
of the other socialist countries, especially China, the socialist world 
will be producing more than the capitalist world. This will be a further 
historic and decisive change tn the balance of world forces. 

Third, this very strength and advance of socialism is the greatest 
contribution to the preservation of world peace, making wars less likely. 

Finally, the plan is the threshold of the most noble prospect known 
to man—the advance to Communist society—when human society can 
run on the principle of “from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his needs.” With truth Khrushchov could say: 

“Centuries will pass but the glory of our heroic epoch, the epoch 
of Socialist and Communist construction will never fade.” 

What a contrast with the capitalist world. Everywhere we have crisis 
and stagnation, unemployment and unused capacity. The imperialists 
vainly try to keep their hold on their rapidly disappearing empires, but 
the colonial masses are on the move and will never go back. Capitalism 
is losing, but is still capable of immense damage and even the disaster 
of nuclear war. But who can doubt that the socialist and progressive 
forces of the world possess the strength to stop nuclear war? 

It is almost incomprehensible that at this moment the right-wing 
leaders of the Labour Party should pin their faith to managed capitalism. 
This is all the more reason why the British people can be won for the 
real way forward in our programme, The British Road to Socialism. 

For Britain is a great nation with resources and with talented and 
skilled people, and it could play a leading part in the world once the 
restrictions, crimes and stupidities of capitalism are removed. 

That—no less—is our aim. 

So what in brief is the message of this Congress? 

It is a call to unity and action to sweep away the Tories, elect a 
Labour Government with Communist M.P.s, avert a slump and preserve 
peace. 

It is a call to the British people and the Labour movement: to take 
the socialist road at this great moment in history. 

This is our message. Let us go forward and win! 
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REPORT 
ON 
NEW RULES 


By William Lauchlan 


The decision to prepare new Rules and to organise all-Party discussion 
based on a Draft arose from the consideration by our Twenty-Fifth 
Congress of the question of inner-Party democracy. 

In preparing the Draft we had also to take into account the decisions 
of the Congress on the Political Report and the new ideas contained in 
The British Road to Socialism. 

There was a very good discussion in the Party when the Draft Rules 
were issued, and 304 amendments were submitted by branches and District 
Committees. 

Every amendment was carefully considered and many of them are 
being recommended by the E.C. for acceptance. Many of the remaining 
amendments are not being recommended simply because we do not think 
they make for an improvement in wording, and not because of any serious 
political objection to the points raised. 

In preparing the Draft we decided that it was necessary to produce 
a document which would offer a simple and logical presentation of our 
aims and the way in which the Party works, thus mecting the need 
for material we can give to those considering joining our Party. For this 
reason there have been not only changes in rule but a considerable 
re-arrangement of their order. 


What do we Expect of Our Rules? 


The organisation of a political party depends on, and corresponds to, 
its political aims and conceptions of how these aims are lo be realised. 

Therefore our Rules should, first of all, define the general aim of the 
Party, its vanguard role, organisational principles and structure, the 
conditions of membership, and the rights and duties of members. 

Secondly, they should correspond with the political and organisational 
tasks of the Party at a given stage. That means for us they should 
correspond with the present stage of the struggle in which our aim is to 
help build a movement of the whole working class powerful cnough 
to challenge the capitalist class, force them to submit to the democratic 
verdict of the people as indicated in our programme Tlie British Road to 
Socialism and so open the way to socialism in Britain. 

Thirdly, it is not enough to be a Party with a scientific theory of 
socialism and a Party leading the immediate struggles. To accomplish 
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these tasks the Communist Party has to be organised in a way different 
from that of earlier political parties of the working class. 

Therefore our Rules should give our members and potential members 
an understanding of the principles on which the Party works, and the 
procedure governing inner-Party life. 

We believe that the recommendations now before Congress satisfy 
these demands. 


The Aims of the Party 

Our Party was formed in 1920, just after the First World War, to meet 
the historic needs of the British working class. It emerged as an integra] 
part of the British Labour movement, bringing together its most militant 
and far-sighted representatives. 

In setting out our aims in Rule 2 we are responding in this stage to 
these needs by making clear, right at the outset, that we are a British 
Party whose aim is to establish socialism here in Britain, and to abolish 
the right of one man to rob another of the fruits of his labour. 

Indeed we are the only Party in Britain today proclaiming socialism 
as its aim, for the Labour Party has now publicly abandoned even 
the pretence of socialism and is committed to a policy of “managed 
capitalism”. 

Our programme, The British Road to Socialism, based on the appli- 
cation of Marxism to British conditions in the present stage of the 
struggle, gives purpose and direction, inspiration and perspective to all 
our struggles and is reflected in our declaration of aims. 

At the same time the struggle of the working people the world over 
is a common one, and so we have emphasised that we are part of the 
world-wide movement for Communism. We base our international outlook 
on the common interests and aspirations of the working class in all 
countries, On international working class solidarity, and have fraternai 
relations with the Communist and Workers’ Parties of other countries for 
the victory of the common aims of the working class. 

In addition, in setting out our aims we have clearly stated that an 
essential part of the struggle of the British working people is assisting the 
movements of the people in the colonies for their national liberation, 
with special responsibility towards the liberation struggle of all peoples 
within the sphere of British imperialism. 


Vanguard Role, Organisational Principles and Structure 

The achievement of our aims requires political power in the hands of 
the working class and its allies. 

To realise this objective it is necessary for our aims to become those 
of the people. How is this to be done? This can only be assured to the 
extent the Party gives leadership to the working class and its allies in 
daily class struggle. 

The Communist Party must be seen and its role demonstrated and 
proved in practice, in action. 

This means that the Party must be able to combine leadership and 
action on immediate issues of the struggle against capitalism with constant 
efforts to raise the level of political understanding of the workers for 
the attainment of political power and the building of socialism. 
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The nature of the struggle imposes certain requirements on the 
organisation of the Party. It must be unified and able to give leadership 
in all conditions. This is only possible if all the membership works together 
and accepts a common discipline. It needs a single leading centre with an 
Executive Committee able to lead the whole Party and influence the 
workers and the Labour movement. It must have many strong leading 
comrades, growing in the struggle and in their understanding of Marxism- 
Leninism, able to stand firm and resolute even in the most difficult 
conditions. It calls for a bigger membership so as to reach out more 
widely to influence and move the working class, to whom we must explain 
clearly and patiently the aims and policy of our Party. 

Never has the need been more urgent for the working class to have 
a powerful, unified leadership to give guidance in its battles. Every 
experience since our last Congress has heavily underlined this need. 

The engineering bosses have now made public what we said two years 
ago, that they were spoiling for a showdown with the engineers. That 
would have affected the whole of the working class. But there was no 
class leadership from the Labour Party or the T.U.C., or from the 
National Council of Labour. 

Last year, when the major class battle was being fought out behind 
the line-up of the London bus-workers and the London Transport Execu- 
tive and Tory Government, and more recently in the growing struggle 
against pit closures, unemployment and short-time working—in all of 
these struggles only the Communist Party put forward a policy to over- 
come sectional interests, and campaigned with initiative and spirit to try 
to arouse the working class for common struggle to defend common 
class interests. 

The interests of the working class as a whole can only be represented 
by a political class party created and organised for that purpose. Such 
a party doesn’t set itself up in opposition to the other organisations of 
the Labour movement, but strives ceaselessly to develop working class 
unity and united action. 

Such a party is our Party, the Communist Party. No one can doubt 
that when the miners, dockers, engineers, textile workers, understand 
fully the need for a change in Labour policy, they will bring it about. 
Nor can we doubt that the more the Communist Party grows among these 
sections of the workers, the more our campaigning among them increases, 
the sooner will this change in policy be brought about. The stronger 
the Communist Party, the more powerful and more united will be the 
Labour movement and class leadership will be given accordingly. 

That is why the ruling class works feverishly to try to sap the faith 
of our members and supporters. And they are becoming desperate because, 
as Macmillan put it last November in his Guildhall speech to the bankers, 
“The battle is on”, and they know that we are going to win. The essential 
for speedy victory of the working class and its allies in this battle is a 
great and rapid development and all-round strengthening of our Party. 

The source of our strength is our ideological unity, the acceptance of 
a common theoretical basis and outlook, and a common discipline. 

In contrast to the Labour Party or a trade union, the Communist Party 
is a body of people with a common political outlook—that of Marxism- 
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Leninism. Since the formation of the Labour Party there has always been 
a right wing and a left wing, a majority and a minority, and a permanent 
political conflict between them reflecting the division between those who 
want to fight capitalism and those who want the Labour movement to 
accommodate itself to capitalism. 

This is not the position in the Communist Party. Coming together on 
the basis of a common ideology and aim we differ decisively from the 
Labour Party. 

Basing ourselves on the theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism 
we have established the firm foundation of our unity and strength. And 
we express this organisationally by basing ourselves on democratic 
centralism. 

This combines the greatest democratic participation of the membership 
in Party life with an elected, centralised leadership capable of directing 
the entire Party, of leading all its forces into action in a unified and 
disciplined manner. 

Democratic Centralism means: 

(a) All leading committees shall be elected regularly and shall report 
regularly to the Party organisations which elected them. 

(b) Elected higher committees shall have the right to take decisions 
binding on lower committees and shall explain these decisions to them. 
Such decisions shall not be in conflict with decisions of the National 
Congress or Executive Committee. 

(c) Elected higher committees’ shall encourage lower committees and 
organisations to express their views on questions of Party policy and the 
carrying out of such policy. 

(d) Lower committees and organisations shall carry out decisions of 
the higher committees, and shall express their views, raise problems and 
make suggestions to higher committees. 

(e) Decisions shall be made by majority vote, and minorities shall accept 
the decisions of the majority. 

The view expressed in the Golborne amendments that higher commit- 
tees should not have the right to take decisions binding on lower 
organisations, except in what might be termed an emergency, was over- 
whelmingly rejected by the Twenty-Fifth Congress, and will, I am 
confident, be similarly rejected by this Congress. In the course of the 
struggle against capitalism the working class cannot wait at each stage 
until such time as a poll of our members has taken place before the E.C. 
is able to make a decision. 

Our Executive Committee is able to give leadership because it is close 
to the Party and the Labour movement. We have on the Executive 
Committee outstanding leaders of miners, engineers, electricians, builders 
and other sections of the working class. There are shop stewards and other 
mass leaders of, workers in factories, pits and depots in daily contact with 
masses of workers. Then there are comrades who are local public figures 
acquainted with hundreds and thousands in the localities, and a group 
of Party organisers who know what is going on not only in the Party, 
but amongst the workers whom they meet at the many factory gate 
meetings they address. The comrades at the Centre and Daily Worker are 
at the heart of all this, and are aware through their own public work 
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and the flow of correspondence containing ideas, experiences, suggestions 
and criticisms, of the mood of the Party and the workers. That is why, 
by and large, the E.C. comes to take decisions that correspond to the 
tasks and interests of the working class and Labour movement. 

The Executive Committee must have the responsibility for taking 
decisions between Congresses. But it must also make every effort to 
improve its connections with the Party organisations, and, in fact, the 
pledge to initiate discussions and to consult “whenever possible” in 
deciding new policy between Congresses is clearly set out in the Draft 
now before Congress. 

No other political party provides such facilities for democratic 
expression. No other political party does as much as our Party to 
encourage discussion in the branches and at all levels of our organisation. 
Since our last Congress two years ago the E.C. has acted fully in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the decisions on inner-Party democracy adopted 
then. 

Despite the exhaustive discussion around our programme Tie British 
Road to Socialism, prior to the Twenty-Fifth Congress, another round 
of discussion took place after the document had been redrafted in the 
light of the Congress decisions, and more time and attention was devoted 
to the many suggestions sent in before the new edition was finally pub- 
lished. A document on old-age pensions was circulated throughout the 
Party asking for comments in vicw of the important issues raised by the 
new developments in pensions policy. These Draft Rules now before 
Congress were issued earlier than required by Rule to ensure maximum 
time for discussion. The theoretical discussion journal, Marxism Today, 
was launched and published monthly in order to provide additional scope 
for discussion. The period of pre-Congress discussion has been extended 
from two to three months. 

Because of all this, making clear that we are striving to ensure the 
combination of democracy and ability to act. we are convinced Congress 
will endorse the proposals on democratic centralism with the amendments 
recommended for acceptance. 


Conditions of Membership 

We have clearly stated in our recominendation that membership shall 
be open to persons of eighteen years and upwards who accept the aims 
and policy and rules of the Party, pay their dues regularly, and work 
in a Party organisation. 

The views put forward by the Walthamstow branch advocating 
Associate Membership of the Party would weaken the Party and prevent 
it from functioning as it must. 

Associate or probationary membership is completely unnccessary in our 
conditions. It is not only unnecessary; it would have the cllect of 
promoting artificial divisions in our ranks. 

South Brighton branch propose the abolition of all responsibility other 
than the payment of dues. This would have the effect of turning the 
Communist Party into the very opposite of what it must be. The 
Communist Party as a Party of struggle cannot be a loose assembly 
or association of individuals. The Party is the sum. not of its individual! 
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members, but of its branches. It is organisation which ensures that 
Communist ideas will become all-powerful. 

For the Communist Party, therefore, it is a matter of principle that 
every member must work in a Party organisation. 

On the other hand when you look at Rule 14 dealing with the duties 
of members, you will notice that some of the amendments seek to add to 
the list of such duties. 

We are recommending the rejection of these amendments along with 
those of Walthamstow and South Brighton. 

These differing proposals or approaches are really two sides of the 
same medal. For long enough we’ve had arguments in the Party about 
active versus inactive members, whereas really the issue is the character 
of our branch activity and branch life, that it should be of a varied nature, 
with a wide range of activity which can offer scope for every member to 
find something to do for the Party. 

Although there are welcome signs of improvement in the work of our 
branches and they are involving more comrades in activity, we have a 
great deal to learn about helping members to find their place in the Party. 

Many of our new members have already shown that they are not only 
ready and willing, but also very able to tackle almost any job needing 
to be done. There are others, however, who don't find it so easy to fit 
into the life of their Party branches. Yet they, as much as any others, 
want to be in our Party and to become fighters for our policy. 

Patient discussion with such comrades individually on how they can 
help, seeking out the things they can tackle with confidence, would repay 
all the time involved. 

On the other hand there are some comrades who are not new members 
and who present the same kind of problem. Some of them are active in 
a variety of ways, but don’t come to branch meetings and just work away 
on their own. Some others not only don’t come to branch meetings; they 
don’t seem to engage in any activity either. 

For us it is a point of principle that every member must work in a 
Party organisation. But this must be interpreted in the conditions of 
Britain today according to the personal circumstances of the comrade 
concerned, taking account of his political understanding, type of work he 
finds himself most capable of doing, and the opportunities provided for 
him, and the help given him, by his branch. 

Part of the solution to this problem is to fit the branch a bit more to 
the members and try to find a way of getting them active under the 
direction of the branch leadership, showing them how to take the policy 
of the Party among the people with whom they naturally have the closest 
ties. 

We have to make a much bigger and more sustained effort to win 
greater numbers of comrades to take more part in the organised work 
of the Party, but the effectiveness of the Party and its work will not come 
from instruction or command. It is a matter of political leadership, not 
the question of tightening up this Rule. 

We shall succeed in this if our policy is correct, and if the most 
experienced and devoted comrades can inspire others with enthusiasm 
for it; and are able to get the newest and most inexperienced members 
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to feel that they, personally, one way or another, can make a contribution 
to our work. 


The Branches 

We have simplified and made more specific the rule on branches and 
branch committees. Although we don’t think it is a matter for rule to 
propose the election of officials at the A.G.M. we are in favour of main- 
taining for the branch the same initial procedure as for all other elected 
committees—that is, the committee is elected first and then proceeds to 
decide upon its officers. The branch should receive a report to- enable 
it to endorse or reject the proposals. 

The effectiveness or otherwise of our Party depends on our branches. 
They are the key organisations of the Party. We can have the best material 
and district leadership and lead, we can produce the best Daily Worker 
possible, the best leaflets, but whether these get to the people depends on 
the branches. 

The strength and influence of the Communist Party depends above 
all on the strength of its branches. It is through the branches that we 
get the closest unity between the Party and the people. 

We appreciate that there are many difficulties in many branches. 
difficulties in filling various positions. If the branches are the key to our 
whole development, they have got to be treated as such. This is a standing 
challenge fo the Congress and the Executive Committee and every district 
committee, for the branches need and deserve attention. They have to be 
helped to get a grasp of what is possible and necessary in relation to 
what the Party as a whole is trying to do. 

There should be regular reporting and explanation of the policy adopted 
by the Executive Committee to the branches, consistent attention to the 
training of branch leaders, so that strong collective teams are established. 

Leadership must be fought for and the Executive Committee and district 
committees need to help the branches to express our leading role in 
three main ways: 


1. Our policy-making role in the movement nationally and locally. 

2. Our contribution to initiating action nationally and locally on the 
widest united scale. 

3. Our propaganda role nationally and locally. 


That is why we place so much importance on the branches becoming 
increasingly lively, active and influential factory and local organisations. 
Naturally each branch cannot take up every issue. There must be 
selection and application according to circumstances and forces. The 
important thing to ensure is that the branches do appear publicly to the 
greatest possible extent, reacting to events and striving to give public 
political leadership. 

And it is a serious criticism of all of us that we do not yet have the 
decisive turn to the factories. All over the country there are more branches 
displaying initiative and improving their work. But the well organised. 
politically developed factory branches of the Party are still the exception 
and not the rule. Yet it is vital for progress that we should extend our 
organisation and membership where class understanding is strongest, 
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where the power and influence of the workers can be most rapidly 
organised and brought into action. 

The conclusion to draw from all that has been said in this Congress 
is that we must elevate the role of our branches, both factory and area. 


Membership Dues 

When the Draft was issued, the amount of membership dues was left 
open for Party branches and districts to express their views. There have 
been many amendments proposing an increase. 

Before deciding the issue of the membership dues, and remembering 
that it has always been our policy to keep dues as low as possible so 
that finance, or lack of it, should not be a hindrance to anyone joining 
the Party, we must consider how much it does cost to finance a political 
party, and where the money comes from. These are pertinent questions 
in days when, in order to make an impression on the electorate, as well 
as the young people without a vote, a political party has to have 
considerable resources. 

The Tories maintain a veil of secrecy over their financial affairs. 
although there is no secret about the source of their finances. In 1926 
Stanley Baldwin, appealing for funds, urged “the City of London to give 
a lead in providing that support, which as businessmen, they should be 
prepared to give in view of our efforts to make their business safe.” 

When in 1947 Lord Woolton launched the Tory appeal for £1 million 
fighting fund, he admitted ‘in the past the Party has been shy of asking 
for money and it has collected for its central fund from a few hundred 
people”. Yet in the three subsequent General Elections the total expendi- 
ture of the Tory candidates was approximately £1,400,000. This very large 
‘figure is over and above the cost of maintaining the vast Tory apparatus 
at headquarters and throughout the country. 

As for the Labour Party, the financial statement submitted to the 1958 
Conference showed a total income of £241,514 in 1957. 

Of this, £209,408 was derived from T.U. affiliation fees, and £31,166 
from the Constituency Labour Parties. Morgan Phillips has only recently 
announced that the Labour Party will spend in the coming General 
Election £750,000—that is, ten times more than in the last General 
Election. 

What about our own Party? The main source of our income is 
membership dues. It is a fact that a large proportion of our members 
do pay something over and above dues in the form of guarantees or 
donations. Nevertheless the main basis of Party finance is the membership 
dues and it is so because it is the obligatory payment that has to be made 
by all. 

Last year the income for the whole Party from membership dues was 
£21,500. This is a very considerable sum and it is true that the individual 
contribution, as well as the proportion of members paying their dues 
are both very much higher than in the Labour Party. The Wilson Report 
in 1954 estimated that only about half the individual members of the 
Labour Party paid dues. But it is none the less a very small amount 
compared with the income of the Labour and Tory Parties, and by no 
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means enough to carry out all the multitude of activities and responsi- 
bilities our Party has to undertake. 

In addition we believe that the rising costs over the years since the last 
increase was agreed to, make it essential for us to raise the dues payments 
from 6d. to 8d. a week for employed comrades, in order to carry through 
more effectively the work of the Party at all levels, and to meet the 
demands for a great expansion of the work as envisaged in Comrade 
Gollan’s report. 

Some comrades may feel that it would be better if we raised more from 
guarantors to avoid an increase in dues. We are of the opinion, however, 
in the situation of rising costs facing the Party, that the entire employed 
membership should share the responsibility of helping to provide some 
of the additional cash required, and not merely those who can be 
convinced to contribute a donation. 

I want to make it quite clear that the extra 2d. will not solve our 
problem—it will help. But while an increase is necessary we feel, in the 
present circumstances, that 8d. per week for employed comrades is as 
high as we can raise the membership dues and a bigger, more sustained 
fight will need to be organised to increase revenue from all other sources. 

A big question for all of us as we considered this issue was: will an 
increase in dues hinder recruitment? 

We do not accept the suggestion that an increase in our dues from 
6d. to 8d. will be a barrier to recruitment to our Party. The decision to 
join the Party is a political act and the extra 2d. per week will not be 
the decisive factor in such a decision. 

There are, however, practices and failings in our Party which can be 
a barrier to recruitment. One of the worst is the neglect in many branches 
to ensure the full, prompt and regular collection of ducs. he less frequent 
the collection, the greater the arrears and, while 8d. a week can and 
will be paid without complaint, especially if it is collected regularly, when 
this doesn’t happen and it mounts up to many shillings, some members 
may feel resentment. The other side of the medal is-that failure to 
collect dues not only piles up arrears, but also means that there is 
insufficient contact, and not enough is being done to draw comrades 
into the political life of the Party. To the extent that comrades are con- 
tacted and involved in activity, then, out of their growing understanding, 
they will not only pay their dues, but many of them will gladly contribute 
what extra is called for and they can afford. 

At the same time, in order to deal adequately with our financial need, 
we must go wider afield than our own membership for financial assistance, 
confident that there are many workers who will contribute to our funds. 

We are therefore recommending this increase in dues, confident that 
it is a measure which can strengthen the Party, and further equip it to 
carry out its tasks, and that our membership will recognise its necessity. 


The Structure of the Party 

In the group of rules giving a description of the gencral structure of 
our Party, we have dealt with the meaning of the term “leading Commit- 
tees’, i.e. the main committees elected by the vote of the membership: 
branch, district, Executive Committee, and then moved on to a more 
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detailed treatment of each of the Party organisations and committees 
mentioned. 

We are proposing to alter the title of Rule 6 to “The Structure of the 
Party” and to accept the term “place of work” as a more familiar term 
than “enterprise” when referring to factory branches. 

The position of the area committees is dealt with in this Rule, and 
the Draft makes it clear that where they are required such committees 
may be set up. We have decided that we cannot accept the representations 
made for extension of the powers and authority of area committees. 

These committees vary greatly in size of membership covered, in the 
character of their organisation and in the authority they are able to 
exercise, not only between different districts, but also within districts. 

They range from the bigger, well-established and authoritative commit- 
tees in London, Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and a number 
-of other cities, to small, virtually ad hoc bodies in some districts, and 
even within the districts embracing the ones mentioned above. 

Our rules, rights and duties have got to apply to all or none. We 
believe that at the present stage of our development it wouldn’t help the 
democratic life of the Party to give area committees the various powers 
asked for in the amendments to the Draft. This also applies to disciplinary 
powers. 

The principle on which we are operating is to simplify wherever possible 
and to make clear that the structure of the Party rests on the district 
and the branch. What comes between is related to the particular needs 
and conditions of the area concerned, and on this question the Executive 
Committee gives general guidance to the districts. 


Duties and Rights 

Some of the bourgeois ideologists and our class enemies attack us on 
the structure of the Party. They say this is an inhuman Party subject to 
an iron discipline. We know only too well what is behind the crocodile 
tears. They are enraged by the fact that we have a united disciplined 
party. 

There are others in the Labour movement who feel that there is little 
concern for individual rights in our Party. They underestimate both the 
need for a disciplined Party in waging the class struggle and the actual 
democracy that exists in the Communist Party. 

Our Party is not governed by orders “from above” but by majority 
decisions arrived at on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, and we have no 
doubt how the working class generally and the Party in particular is 
strengthened by democratic centralism. 

To give leadership, the Party has to put forward a clear socialist policy 
both in relation to immediate and long-term aims. But the formation of 
policy is not the job of the leadership alone. It demands the most active 
participation of the whole Party membership. This is why we have 
written into the Rules the right of members to take part in their Party 
branch in the discussion and formation of Party policy. 

At the same time it is necessary to fight for decisions even if we 
personally disagree with them. We cannot have a position where members 
claim all rights up to the taking of a decision, and then demand the right 
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to contract out if the decision is one with which they are in disagreement. 

Then again we have introduced a new clause in Rule 15 on the right 
to reserve opinion in the event of disagreement with a decision, while at 
the same time carrying out that decision. 

Our Party is an organisation based on ideological unity on all questions 
concerning basic principles, and unity of action on all practical issues. 

On matters of day to day work it is possible there may be differences 
of view to some extent, but in order to get the work done it is necessary 
to act according to the principle that individuals, without being forced 
to give up opinions, must accept and carry out majority decisions. 

As for the duties of members, a few branches suggested increasing 
them, but we believe they have been stated clearly, precisely and fully, 
and we are opposed to any extension of the list. ’ 


Conclusion 

Finally, we have a group of Rules dealing with organisational matters 
such as the procedure for admission, transfer, and so on, with only 
minor changes from existing rules. 

The problem here is not changing the Rules, but the systematic 
operation of them by Party organisations. 

We have made specific the responsibilities of a branch or other leading 
committee in considering an application for membership. It is necessary 
to ensure an improvement in the treatment given to new members. 

Branch leaderships must ensure they are quickly interviewed, speedily 
introduced to branch life and treated in a friendly and comradely way, 
and helped to find their place in the life of the Party. 

It is necessary to put an end to delay in visiting and bringing into the 
Party those who apply for membership. We are constantly receiving 
complaints at Centre from people who have applied for membership, 
but never been visited. We must develop an attitude in the Party which 
will not tolerate such neglect. The fight to operate the provisions of the 
Rules can help us in developing such an attitude. 

How far we develop it will play an important part in the future 
advance of the Party, which, in the present situation has the opportunity 
to bring thousands into its ranks. 

Indeed in the situation outlined in Comrade Gollan’s Political Report, 
and with the help of our programme, we believe that these Party Rules 
which we are asking you to adopt, amended as-recommended by the 
Executive Committee in the light of the many suggestions from the 
branches and districts, will be a powerful and unfailing aid in our great 
task. 

These rules must not be seen in a formal way as a few pages of paper 
simply to be inserted in our Party cards, put away in our pockets and 
forgotten. They must be grasped as the instrument which our Party in 
Britain, the Marxist Party, will use to organise and strengthen itself as 
the vanguard of the British working class movement. 

We should popularise our Rules, and bring home to the whole of the 
Party and the whole working class movement what kind of a Party this 
is, and what a tremendous weapon these new Rules will be in the fight 
for peace and socialism here in our own country. 
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POLITICAL RESOLUTION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Congress meets at a time when the British capitalist class is making an 
all-out attack on the working-class, seeking to make them bear the full 
burden of the crisis which, by its policy, it has itself created. At the same 
time the Tory Government's basic foreign policies are sharply increasing 
the danger of nuclear war and viciously attacking the colonial peoples. 
A General Election is approaching. 

The immediate task before Congress is to increase the struggle against 
the Tories and the employers, preserve peace and create the political con- 
ditions for a resounding Tory defeat, and the return of a Labour 
Government with the election of Communist M.Ps. The working-class 
and progressive movement has all the means to win, provided its united 
strength is brought into action. 

Gigantic changes are taking place in the world today. These main new 
developments are:— 


The tremendous new advances in the Soviet Union, China and the 
Socialist world. By 1965 the socialist countries will be producing over 
half the world’s total industrial output, and the absolute superiority 
of the world system of socialism over capitalism will be demonstrated 
to all. Its scientific and technical superiority is already clearly demon- 
strated by the space rockets. 

The ever-growing movement for national] liberation which is under- 
mining imperialism and preparing the way for the complete ending 
of colonialism in the next decade. 

The stagnation and crisis of overproduction in all the main capita- 
list countries with the onset of mass unemployment and intensification 
of trade wars. 

The increasing bankruptcy of the capitalist and social-democratic 
theories of planned “crisis-free” capitalism, in contrast to the extend- 
ing triumph throughout the world of the theories of Marxism, vindi- 
cated against all attacks. 


The cold war is being undermined by the triumphs of Communism. 
War can be excluded from society even before the universal victory of 
socialism. At the same time Western “brinkmanship” is creating a 
situation which becomes ever more tense, and the war danger is acute. 

While the world balance of forces is changing so rapidly, the policies 
of Britain’s imperialist rulers are a menace to the lives and welfare of the 
people. They are drastically weakening Britain’s economic and political 
position in the world. There is now the most compelling need for very 
big political changes in our country through the overwhelming defeat of 
Toryism, and the most rapid progress to the Socialist transformation of 
Britain. 

This is strongly demonstrated by the new technological advances such 
aS automation, atomic energy and electronics. Britain stands at the parting 
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of the ways. The capitalist road, with automation swelling monopoly 
profits, leads to mass unemployment for millions and nuclear energy mis- 
used for H-bombs and war. Only the socialist road, with all human 
achievements harnessed to the welfare of the people, can lead to plenty. 

Neither Tory policies nor those of the Labour leadership face up to 
the real problems before Britain, because both are concerned with the 
defence of capitalism. 

The British labour movement has the strength and numbers to bring 
about these vital changes given the correct policy and leadership. This 
demands above all a great expansion in the numbers, influence and leader- 
ship of the Communist Party. 


Il. THE ECONOMIC POSITION IN BRITAIN 


The last two years have seen a decisive change in capitalist world 
economy with an end to economic expansion and boom conditions. This 
started in the United States with a heavy fall in production and increased 
unemployment. The partial recovery which has taken place there is re- 
garded even by many capitalist economists as only a temporary halt and 
the prelude to a further decline. 

In Britain the whole economic future is uncertain. The fall in produc- 
tion and employment has come on the top of three years of virtual 
economic stagnation. All the basic industries—coal, power, stcel, building, 
engineering and textiles—are affected in varying degrees. Unemployment 
has doubled in a year. 

In face of stronger imperialist rivals the British imperialists are striving 
to increase colonial exploitation, especially in Africa, at a time when the 
national liberation movement has reached an entirely new stage. To pay 
for its repressive measures and military operations to hold down the 
colonial peoples, the Tory Government is placing new burdens on the 
British people. For years the economy has been under the great strain of 
maintaining the world position of sterling and the City, a huge export 
drive and enormous military and nuclear armaments burdens. 

The export difficulties, common to each capitalist country, are sharpen- 
ing the trade war and increasing the inter-imperialist antagonisms already 
seen in the O.E.E.C., the Anglo-French-German dispute over the Common 
Market, and the growing strain between Britain and the Dominions. 

The decision to make the pound sterling fully convertible for all its 
overseas holders is intensifying these contradictions. It will tend to put 
an even greater strain on sterling in the situation of relative weakness 
that British imperialism stands in, in comparison with America and West 
Germany. 

The Tory cuts in the social services also accentuate the economic 
difficulties. 

These economic difliculties are coming to a head at a time of new 
technological advance. Thus the contradiction between the productive 
possibilities of society and the aim of the Tories and the employers to 
solve the economic crisis at the expense of the wages, living standards 
and consumption of the people is greatly accentuated. 

Yhe worsening cconomic position is exposing the post-war illusions 
fostered by the Tories and the right-wing Labour leaders. who claimed 
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that the nature of capitalism had been changed and a solution found to 
the problem of the slump. 

Recent developments have reinforced the case which the Communist 
Party has always made, namely that there is no final solution to the 
problems of the British people other than the establishment of the socialist 
society. The development of nuclear power, automation, electronics and 
the new techniques underline this. 

The Communist Party, therefore, has a two-fold task—to call upon 
the working-class to strengthen the immediate fight against the effects of 
Tory policy now, and at the same time to show to the British people that 
a fundamental! solution to the problem of Britain’s future can only be 
found in socialism. 

In this situation the Tories and the employers aim to force a show- 
down with the working-class. In 1958 the wage increases won were only 
three-fifths those of 1957—the first results of the employers’ offensive. 
Unemployment and short-time now threaten every major industry, and 
pit closures menace the miners. Depressed areas, with all their terrible 
memories, are being created again. Yet every reduction in popular con- 
sumption, whether by refusal of wage increases. short-time or unemploy- 
ment, makes the economic position still more difficult. 

In the face of the employers’ attacks every effort by the right-wing 
trade union and Labour leaders to hinder the wage struggle now or im- 
pose a wage restraint under a future Labour Government must be resisted. 
Congress therefore calls upon the working-class to take emergency action 
against a slump. In this situation the Communist Party advances an 
immediate anti-slump programme for the whole Labour movement. 

Stop the Sackings: no one to be sacked until suitable alternative 
work is found. 

Higher wages and salaries—higher pensions—abolition of purchase 
tax except on luxuries—higher unemployment pay and social benefits. 
A 40-hour week throughout industry and a 35-hour week for miners. 

A big increase in house building with the objective of providing 
a separate living accomodation for every family in Britain within 
the next ten years; cut interest rates on housing loans to 2 per cent; 
restore housing subsidies. 

More Government money to improve nationalised industries. 
Restore the bus and train cuts; no pit closures; low interest Govern- 
ment loans; drastic reductions in the burden of compensation. 

More overseas trade; end all bans on trade with socialist countries 
and open the way to more orders; low interest loans without strings 
for constructive development and industrialisation of the new inde- 
pendent States in Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

More nationalisation on a new basis without crippling burdens of 
compensation. Effective control of Britain’s basic industries is essen- 
tial to fight slump and plan production. Renationalise steel and road 
transport, and nationalise the decisive sections of engineering and 
shipbuilding, the building and building material industries, chemicals, 
and textiles. 

Less for war—more for peace. Drastic reductions in Government 
spending on war production and on overseas military services, to 
frec money and materials for home and export production, social 
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services, extension of education, health services and increased 
pensions. 

In the fight against the slump, the Co-operative movement has an 
essential role to play, as a means of weakening the grip of the monopolies, 
lowering prices and assisting the advance of the working-class movement. 
There is an urgent need for a progressive trade policy which will win 
trade from the monopolies and multiples, and thus enable the Co-opera- 
tives to play their part in the fight against monopoly capitalism. 

Congress calls upon the Communist Party in every area to unite with 
all other sections of the Labour, trade union and co-operative movement 
for emergency conferences, action and campaigning for these demands, 
leading to national action on the same lines. 


Il. PEACE, NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND SOCIALISM 


The last two years have seen yet greater advances of the forces of 
Socialism and the national liberation struggle and the weakening of im- 
perialism. The tremendous progress in the U.S.S.R. and China is acknow- 
ledged by friend and foe alike. The big and important developments in 
the Middle East since the defeat of the Suez intervention and above all, 
the Iraq revolution, the African awakening and the growing strength of 
the popular movements in Latin America have further weakened 
imperialism. 

The absolute world superiority of Socialist industrial and agricultural 
output in the next seven to ten years will mark a new and irreversible 
change in the balance of world forces. 

In the same period further great victories will be won by the colonial 
liberation movement, and the economic co-operation between the socialist 
world and the freed colonial countries will grow. 

But the international situation gets more and morc tense, the war 
danger grows. Twice in 1958 Western policy brought the world to the 
brink of a nuclear war. Their nuclear rearmament of West Germany and 
their aggressive threats over Berlin bring a new sharp danger of war. 
What is needed is: 


1. A conference at the highest level. 

2. No nuclear weapons for West Germany. 

3. Recognition of the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic and of the fact that only the Germans can decide on the 
measures to bring about reunification. 

4. Readiness to discuss seriously the Soviet proposals on Berlin 
and on a German Peace Treaty. 


The French electoral swindle and the victory of the Right increases the 
fascist danger and heightens international tension. The continued occupa- 
tion of Chinese territory in Formosa by the U.S. agent Chiang Kai Shek. 
the presence of the U.S. Navy in Chinese waters and their refusal to 
recognise the Chinese People’s Republic, show that the American im- 
perialists are determined to maintain tension in the Far East. 

All these developments underline the character of the war danger today. 
The world peace forces are stronger than the forces making for war and 
will get stronger still in the next few years. But imperialism is desperate 
al its reverses and recognises the growing strength of the peace forces. 
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It is from this desperation that the increasingly adventurist nature of 
Western policy arises. Refusing to face the bankruptcy of the N.A.T.O. 
and cold war policy, brinkmanship replaces realistic thinking. And be- 
cause of nuclear weapons, each war crisis becomes more acute and 
dangerous. 

The resistance of the Western Powers so far to the campaign for stop- 
ping nuclear tests shows what a powerful further effort, with greater 
participation of the organised industrial workers, is needed to reverse the 
Western nuclear strategy. They still regard the retention of nuclear 
weapons as the corner-stone of their military and political strategy. In the 
same way, their refusal to negotiate over Berlin and their rejection of the 
Rapacki Plan for a nuclear-free zone in Europe, show their intention is 
to maintain the division of Europe and a rearmed West Germany. 

Yet these developments in the international situation also give rise 
to new possibilities for a settlement of outstanding issues, provided the 
mass pressure of the population in the Western countries. and above all in 
Britain, is made effective. 

Despite the splendid efforts of the peace movement during the past 
two years. the Tories and the imperialists have not budged from the cold 
war, N.A.T.O. and nuclear strategy. While in the Labour movement 
certain important first advances in foreign policy have been won, the 
Officia] leadership have failed to use the strength of the movement to 
enforce even these policy changes on the Government. Jnstead of placing 
Labour at the head of a great movement to secure the international] ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons, they have concentrated their fire against those 
advocating unilateralism and have utilised this issue to divide the peace 
forces. 

All this brings the greatest danger to Britain which would be a main 
target in a nuclear war, and gives added urgency to the struggle for a 
lasting peace. 

Here the key issues are the struggle to end nuclear weapons and to 
achieve measures which could lead to a settlement in Europe, based on 
co-existence of the two social systems. A renewed campaign for a Sum- 
mit Conference is necessary. At the same time Congress points out that 
co-existence cannot be achieved just as a result of top negotiations, but 
requires mass pressure to change Western policy. 

The nuclear danger and the international tension both arise from 
Western policy, which is based on nuclear strategy and the aggressive 
designs of N.A.T.O. and accompanying military pacts. The immediate 
aims of the peace struggle should be to end tests for all time, prevent 
West German nuclear rearmament and reach a peaceful settlement on 
Germany, with recognition of the German Democratic Republic and 
preparation of a German Peace Treaty. At the same time there should 
be a renewed national effort to stop the construction of American rocket 
bases in Britain and to clear American troops from British soil, and 
re-establish genuine military, economic and political independence for 
Britain. 

Unity for these aims is far more important than any tactical differences 
within the peace movement, such as have arisen over the question of 
unilateralism. The Communist Party has always opposed the manufacture 
or use of the H-bomb by Britain and continues to do so, regarding it not 
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as a weapon of defence, but as a part of N.A.T.O.’s suicidal nuclear 
strategy, destructive to Britain. But the Communist Party has also insisted 
that the only way to save Britain and the world from nuclear war is 
through an international agreement to ban nuclear weapons. Britain’s role 
could be decisive in winning such a ban. With popular pressure com- 
pelling the British Government to vote for a ban, such a joint British- 
Soviet stand would rally the majority of the peoples of the world, and 
create the conditions for establishing an international ban on nuclear 
weapons. Thus international agreement is the most important question, 
and it is also the issue on which the greatest number of people agree. 

Congress appeals for the unity of all sections of the peace movement 
and the Labour movement for these aims. It welcomes the participation 
of new sections of the people, in particular of the youth, in action for 
peace. It calls upon the Communist Party to support all peace activity 
and to increase its own activity on these lines. 


National Liberation 

A tremendous contribution to the fight for world peace and for the 
defeat of imperialism is being made by the national liberation movements 
now sweeping through the Middle East, Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
These profound historic developments, of which the Bandung and Accra 
Conferences were highpoints, have transformed the world situation, 
greatly weakening imperialism and its power to carry forward its plans 
for world war and colonial domination. 

Congress calls on all sections of the British people to join in active 
solidarity with these peoples, both those who have achieved political inde- 
pendence and those still struggling to win it. This solidarity, especially 
in action now to end the colonial wars and repressions as in Aden, Oman. 
Kenya, Nyasaland, the Rhodesias and Malaya, ts in the deepest interests 
of the British people themselves. British imperialism and Toryism is the 
common enemy of both the colonial and the British peoples. Every victory 
and advance of the colonial peoples helps to strengthen the British people's 
own fight. The huge arms expenditure and waste of Britain's resources in 
waging war for overseas domination and exploitation, as shown in the 
net cost of £250 millions for the Suez war, is a major cause of Britain’s 
economic difficulties, and of the accompanying Tory attack on the 
people's jobs and living standards. 

A special responsibility rests on the British trade unions to assist the 
colonial trade unions in their battle against repression, and for the estab- 
lishment of rights of organisation and action. 

Only on the basis of such co-operation in the winning of political and 
economic independence for the colonial peoples can new relations be 
established of mutual benefit in the tasks of economic reconstruction. 

Congress greets the Communists in colonial countries and in the newly 
independent countries who are in the forefront of the liberation struggles 
of their peoples, and seek to unite all the anti-imperialist forces in order 
to secure the rapid and complete destruction of imperialism. Any attempts 
to follow the dangerous path of anti-Communism in these countrics can 
only split and weaken the liberation movement and delay the final defeat 
of imperialism. 

An issuc of special importance for the Labour Movement is to end 
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the British Government's support of the police rule in Northern Ireland 
and secure withdrawal of British troops, so as to end enforced partition 
of Ireland and leave the Irish people free to establish their united 
Republic. 

Congress equally calls for the unity of all workers in Britain, irrespec- 
tive of colour, creed or nationality, to oppose every form of colour bar, 
anti-Semitism, and other racial discrimination. It must be made a criminal 
offence to promote any kind of discrimination or propaganda of racial 
hatred, whether in education, Press, radio, sport, television, films, theatre 
or any other aspects of social, cultural and economic life. We call on the 
whole Movement to build up solidarity between white and coloured 
workers and workers of different races and religions in all organisations 
and activities of the labour, trade union and democratic movements. 

Unity of the white and coloured workers in the defence of jobs and 
standards is especially important, in view of the disruptive attempts of 
reactionary elements to blame colonial and coloured workers for the 
dangers of unemployment or difficulties of housing. The Labour Move- 
ment should be vigilant against all efforts of fascist organisations to split 
and divide the workers on these questions. 


IV. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


At the centre of the political situation in Britain is the need to defeat 
the Tory Government and win an alternative policy for the country. 

In the two years since the Twenty-Fifth Congress the attack of the 
Macmillan Government has systematically developed. Wage increases 
were resiste1, The Rent Act was introduced, the social services were cut. 
The Tory aim was to maintain the highest profits, and to preserve the 
City of London as an international investment centre and thus maintain 
Britain’s shrinking imperialist position. 

Continued support of N.A.T.O. has brought still greater dependence on 
the U.S., blind support of indefensible U.S. policies and agreement to 
West German nuclear rearmament. The rocket base agreement with the 
United States along with U.S. H-bomb patrols in Britain, further under- 
mined our national independence and security. At the same time im- 
perialist differences grew with the U.S. and with West Germany and 
France and in N.A.T.O. generally. Faced with mass public opposition to 
nuclear weapons, the Tories paid lip-service to Summit Talks, while in 
fact reorganising their whole military policy on the basis of nuclear 
Strategy and weapons. 

The resistance to the Tory attacks developed in a variety of ways: the 
tenants’ and rents movements; the rejection of the wage freeze by big 
trade unions; the movements against unemployment and redundancy; the 
industrial struggles which reached a high pitch with the bus strike; the 
growing dissatisfaction among professional workers; the great and varied 
movements for Summit Talks and an end to the H-bomb. 

But these movements and actions, while powerful and important, were 
unconnected. They were confined to the separate issues and not related 
to the central aim of the defeat of the Government. The Labour right-wing 
leadership hindered all struggle and refused to bring the great strength of 
the movement into action. On the industrial front, trade union section- 
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alism prevailed with the General Council refusing to act in the spirit of 
the T.U.C.’s own anti wage freeze resolution. The movement against the 
H-bomb, despite its strength, was disunited, while the Joint Labour Party- 
T.U.C. “campaign” was a formality. 

The Government by-election vote which slumped in 1957 and 1958, 
and the temporary Liberal “revival” showed the extent of popular dis- 
satisfaction. But Labour did not advance, and as a result the Tories were 
allowed to rally their forces and, despite the hostility to their policies, to 
manoeuvre to win back lost support. The main political responsibility for 
this lies at the door of the official Labour leadership with its fear of mass 
action. Far from advancing a challenging alternative policy to that of the 
Tories, it sought to tie the movement to support of capitalism. 

The mass work of the Communist Party, while growing during the year. 
was insufficient to change this situation, just as the lack of unity of the 
left forces in the movement as a whole hindered the most effective opposi- 
tion to the Tories. 

Now the Tory strategy is to undermine the strength of the trade unions 
as unemployment grows, win support by election concessions to sections 
of the lower middle class and higher paid workers. exploit the political 
position created by Labour policy and leadership to win the election, and 
administer a decisive setback to the Labour movement. The furious anti- 
Communist campaigns of the employers, the Press and Government- 
appointed courts of enquiry are their weapons to attack and undermine 
the whole trade union movement. 

Despite this, there is no firm basis for a Tory victory. The Tories have 
not changed their fundamental! policy, which is to attack the workers 
and other sections in the interests of the big monopolists. A broad front 
of opposition can be built up against Tory policy. Everything depends on 
struggle and leadership by the Labour movement. The anti-Tory forces 
comprise the majority of the people, the workers in industry and agricul- 
ture, the great bulk of the professional and clerical workers, the teachers, 
technicians and scientists, the working farmers, shopkeepers and small 
business men, whose future prospects are closely bound up with the indus- 
trial working-class. The task is to unite and mobilise them for the defeat 
of the Tories and their policies. It is here that the major responsibility 
falls on the Communist Party. 

We can rally the working-class more effectively to the extent that along- 
side the struggle on the day-to-day issues we win the working-class to an 
understanding of socialism as the only basic solution to their problems. 

An important part of our work for this must be to bring socialist ideas 
and principles to the working-class youth, many of whom are experiencing 
the real attacks and character of capitalism for the first time. 

A greater class consciousness and socialist understanding among the 
working-class is needed both to defeat the Tories, and. on the basis of 
that defeat, to further the movement to socialism. 


V. THE POSITION IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


The main immediate task facing the working-class is to defeat the 
Tories and secure a Labour Government with a policy of peace and social 
advance. 
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Such a policy must aim to tackle the most urgent immediate economic, 
social and political problems of the British people. If this is done the way 
to further political advance will be opened. 

Since 1955 the Labour Party has been recasting its policy—a process 
which was officially completed by the Scarborough Labour Party Confer- 
ence and summed up in “The Future Labour Offers You”. 

This is a programme which would commit the Labour movement to 
the support of the system of so-called “managed capitalism’”—the theory 
that Labour can administer capitalism more efticiently and more 
humanely than the Tories. It will be the basis of Labour’s contest in the 
General Election, and become the policy of the new Labour Government 
in the event of a Labour victory, unless there is a real fight for a change. 

It is urgently necessary for the working-class to be rallied in a supreme 
effort to bring about the crushing defeat of the Tories and the return of 
a Labour Government in the next election. A victory for the Tories in the 
next General Election would encourage them to launch even more severe 
and savage attacks on the working-class and its organisations. on the 
democratic rights won by that movement, and threaten a serious setback 
for the whole British Labour Movement. But in order that the political 
defeat of the Tories shall also lead to the solution of the problems of the 
British people, the struggle to change Labour's policy is essential. 

The present Labour policies cannot solve the problems before the 
British people. Events will increasingly show their bankruptcy. They will 
be exploited by the Tories in their effort to win the coming election. For 
the movement to accept them as final would condemn the whole struggle 
to impotence and demoralisation. Neither the Tory nor the oflicial Labour 
policy offers a way out for the British people. 

As against this the Communist Party advances a real alternative policy, 
both immediate and long-term, for the struggle of the Labour movement, 
which corresponds to the pressing needs of the working-class and the 
desires of all in the Labour movement who want a socialist solution. 

Our policy calls for the stepping up of the struggle now on all the 
issues against the Tories and the employers. It is a programme which 
would carry the class fight in‘o the election. It could mobilise the working- 
class, inspire al] Labour organisations, and provide the basis, not only for 
winning the General Election, but also creating the political conditions 
for changes in the policy of a Labour Government. By solving the imme- 
diate pressing problems of the British people it could open the way to 
the radical social transformation that Britain’s future demands, along the 
lines of “The British Road to Socialism”. 

Despite the present official policy, the struggle of the working-class 
and Labour movement to defeat the Tories in the General Election is 
essentially a class fight. The adoption of “The Future Labour Offers You” 
does not end the struggle for a militant alternative policy in the trade 
unions and the Labour Party. On the contrary, as the Tory attacks grow 
and the struggle sharpens, the opposition to official policy will also grow, 
and new forces will emerge in the Labour movement determined to bring 
about a change. 

In putting forward an alternative policy and seeking to develop the 
greatest working class action around it, the Communist Party fulfils an 
indispensable function for the whole Labour movement. 
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To bring about the political changes so urgently required, Congress 
calls for united action and, simultaneously, the rallying of all progressive 
and left forces and the building of the Communist Party. 

The struggle to establish united working-class action is a vital issue. 
United action will be established all the more quickly and on a more 
extensive scale the stronger the Communist Party becomes among the 
decisive sections of the working-class and in the main areas of the 
country. 

To create working-class united action is not easy in view of hostile 
right-wing policy and the virulent anti-Communist campaign. The purpose 
of anti-Communism is to weaken and disrupt the whole trade union and 
Labour movement in the interests of the Tories and the employers. But 
Toryism can be routed, peace preserved and the employers defeated only 
if the effective strength of the organised Labour movement is fully 
brought into the battle. There is no substitute for this. 

The Communist Party pledges itself to do all in its power to achieve 
this. We will work for action by the National Council of Labour and the 
Trade Union Executives on the big issues; united action on the Trades 
Councils, District Committees, Co-operative movement and Constituency 
Labour Parties; and the most extensive unity on a local scale. Nationally, 
and on a district and local scale the Communist Party will strive to work 
with every section of the Labour movement. 

Because of the importance of securing united action, Congress instructs 
the Executive Committee to launch a new and sustained campaign for the 
removal of all bans and proscriptions in the Labour movement. [t 1s 
necessary to show that everything which restricts and divides the Labour 
movement undermines its potential strength and plays into the hands of 
Toryism and all the class enemies of Labour. 

The whole situation demands the rallying of all militant progressive 
and left forces in the Labour movement, and the strengthening of the 
Communist Party—both go together. 

The continual basis of all militant, progressive and Jeft development in 
the Labour Party and the trade unions is the workers in the unions, the 
factories and the Constituency Labour Parties who want a change in 
policy. For a socialist policy to succeed the support of the decisive sec- 
tions of the workers in the unions, the factories, the Co-operative move- 
ment and the Constituency Parties is required. 

Why have the various left groups which have developed so far. failed 
decisively to change the balance of forces within the Labour Party despite 
the good work done? 

None of the various left groups and movements advanced a compre- 
hensive alternative socialist programme to that of the right. They were 
not a party with a basic organisation and day-to-day leadership. Every 
attempt at effective organisation of such groups was met with threats of 
discipline and expulsion—thus the powerful right-wing machine was 
maintained. Above all, their fatal weakness was that they always tried to 
combine a militant policy with antit-Communism and the maintenance of 
bans and proscriptions, thus disrupting the unity of the working-class. 

There can be no effective left in the Labour movement that excludes 
the Communists. No struggle to change Labour policy on class lines can 
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succeed without winning the majority of the trade unions for a class 
policy. 

The Communist Party has supported and will continue to support all 
left and progressive developments in the Labour Party. But experience 
shows there can be no real and lasting advance in the movement without 
a much larger and more influential Communist Party. 

In all the major struggles of the British people the Communist Party 
has been a leading force seeking to rally the whole Labour movement 
for action on wages and peace against the Tories, the landlords, and the 
employers; seeking to overcome the sectionalism of the movement and 
the opposition of the right-wing leadership to working-class action. Above 
all the Communist Party has fought for socialist consciousness in the 
Labour movement, and shown the strategy of advance for the working- 
class in The British Road to Socialism. 

At this decisive turning-point in the position and policy of the British 
Labour movement a much larger Communist Party is the pressing need 
if the movement is to advance. This is the lesson of all experience since 
1945, The British working-class needs a Party capable of giving leadership 
both in the day-to-day struggles and in the fight for socialism—a Party 
not in opposition to other organisations of the working-class movement, 
but carrying out its work as part of them, and thereby making unity and 
united action possible. 

This is the indispensable function of the Communist Party which no 
other working-class organisation can fulfil. It is the only working-class 
Party firmly based on socialist principles, on Marxism. While doing every- 
thing to wage the day-to-day struggle for the interests of the working- 
class, it shows that the final solution is political power and socialism. Its 
organisation, Press, activities and leadership provide the working-class 
with the means for fighting against Toryism and for the establishment of 
socialism. 

Congress declares, therefore, that the new stage of development in the 
Labour movement requires: 

(a) Pressing forward the united struggle against the Tories in every 
way. 

(b) Doing all possible to help all militant, progressive and left 
forces in the Labour movement and to strengthen the Communist 
Party. 

(c) Raising the class consciousness and socialist understanding of 
the working-class by systematic and principled criticism of present- 
day reformist Labour policy. and popularisation of The British Road 
to Socialism. 

Victory over the Tories and the real progress of the working-class 
demands Communist representation in Parliament. Communist M.Ps. 
would strengthen the whole Parliamentary struggle of the left forces, and 
would fight for a correct policy in Parliament. 

Congress endorses the aim to contest selected Constituencies with Com- 
munist candidates in the General Election. In all other constituencies, the 
Communist Party will do all in its power to return Labour M.Ps. The 
fight for a big Labour majority and Communist M.Ps. are two sides of 
the same medal—the struggle for a Labour Government which will in 
fact carry out a progressive policy. 
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The needs of our people are matters of deep concern for our Party ; 
therefore Congress calls for a big extension of our local government fight. 
Communist councillors would strengthen the fight against the Tory 
Government and pave the way for Communist M.Ps. At the same time 
every Party organisation should make the utmost possible effort to bring 
about common action and agreement with Labour on electoral contests. 


VI. THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The significance of our Special (Twenty-Fifth) Congress of the Party 
and the working-class was that it overwhelmingly defeated the revisionist 
ideas which arose after the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U., and pre- 
served the essential basis and organisation of the Communist Party. 

The revisionists advanced liberal reformist ideas and illusions regarding 
the nature of capitalism and the advance to Socialism; they argued that 
the Labour Party could lead the working-class to socialism without the 
Communist Party. They sought to undermine the basic organisation of 
the Party, and even to liquidate it. They wanted to disrupt the world 
unity of the Communist movement. 

They reflected within our Party the illusions and opportunism fostered 
in the working-class by the reformist leaders during the period of full 
employment. The decisive rejection of these ideas in the Party was essen- 
tial as part of the wider need to combat right-wing opportunist ideology 
in the Labour movement, an ideology which hinders both the day-to-day 
struggle and the fight for Socialism. Congress at the same time recognised 
the distinction between those-comrades who were confused and those who 
deliberately sought to disrupt. 

Congress also called for a renewed struggle against sectarian ideas 
such as that of the Party going it alone without other sections of 
the Labour movement, or a small Party limited to the revolutionary elite. 

Congress adopted important decisions for the devclopment of Inner 
Party Democracy on the basis of Democratic Centralism and the bringing 
out of a new edition of The British Road to Socialism. 

All the events of the past two years show the correctness of the stand 
taken by the Congress. The economic and political situation provides 
great new opportunitics to defeat right wing opportunist ideas among the 
masses of the workers, and revisionism, which is the reflection of these 
ideas in the Party. 

The struggle against revision deepened the political understanding of 
the Party and strengthencd its unity. But the disruptive efforts of the 
revisionists weakened some aspects of the Party's mass work. and to that 
degree our effectiveness in the Labour movement. 

By the end of 1957 and through 1958, the Party’s mass work began to 
grow. We pioneered the campaign against the rocket bases, won a modest 
increase in votes, and representation in the local elections, conducted con- 
siderable propaganda, including our all-national demonstration, increased 
the output of our literature, etc. 

But our main weaknesses were an inadequate public fight for the Party's 
policy and insufficient efforts to develop united action in spite of all the 
obstacles ; little or no recruitment to offset losses; failure significantly to 
develop our Branches as political campaigning bodies. and, as a result, 
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not bringing enough of the members into the work; and despite big 
efforts, failure to stop the decline in Daily Worker circulation. 

In September 1958 the Executive Committee issued a call for 5,000 new 
members by the time of the Party Congress. The valuable progress made 
since has brought new spirit into the Party and shows the basis which 
exists for building the Party. 

Congress declares, however, that these advances can only be considered 
as the first steps in a great, consistent effort covering the next two years 
to create a mass base for our Party. The degree to which the Party can 
fulfil its leading role, depends not only on its current policy, but also on 
its successful mass work, and this in turn depends upon its size. The 
expansion of the Communist Party now becomes the major issue for the 
successful development of the working-class movement in the coming 
period. For this, Congress calls on the Party to work for these aims: 

United action, along the lines laid down in this resolution, together 
with a big extension of the Party’s public work. 

Every Party organisation, the Executive Committee, every District 
Committee, and every Branch to be charged with the responsibility for 
bringing about united action on the immediate issues by every possible 
means. The Party must struggle against sectarianism which holds us back 
from developing the closest relations with the Labour movement and 
other organisations. 

The struggle for united action and the extension of the Party’s public 
work in all spheres go hand in hand. As the Party successfully develops 
action on the issues facing the people and the public presentation of its 
policy, new sections of the Labour and trade union movement can be 
reached and a fresh basis for united activity be created. 

A new and sustained effort to build the Party during 1959 and 1960, 
especially in the factories and other places of work, where the movement 
to transform Labour policy and decisively defeat the Tories has its most 
powerful basis. 

The Executive Committee is instructed to examine the position with 
each District in the light of the present recruiting results and to decide 
on the immediate next steps for development of the Party in the decisive 
industries in each District and in factories, towns, villages and rural areas, 
where the Party is not organised at present. 

A greatly increased effort is needed by the Party to develop work 
amongst women in order to increase their political understanding and 
mass activity. 

An extended and systematic fight for our programme, “The British 
Road to Socialism.” The successful expansion of the immediate struggle 
is closely linked with the defeat of right-wing opportunist ideas in the 
Labour movement and increased class consciousness among the working- 
class. The new Labour Programme and the worsening economic situation 
together emphasise the need to show the socialist solution which our 
programme alone provides. 

An all-out national campaign in 1959 to expand the sales of the “Daily 
Worker.” This is the main way to co-ordinate, consolidate and develop all 
the progressive and left forces in the movement and bring the Party into 
organised association with wider sections of the movement. 

A vigorous approach to win young people for Communism. The Party, 
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in association with the Young Communist League, should extend its 
policies and leadership on the issues of special importance to youth, pub- 
lish special material for the youth, and plan a series of events for the 
young people. 

Additional forces must now be given to help the Young Communist 
League, and all Party organisations called upon to assist our youth 
organisation in building up and extending its branches and activities. 

Help the Branches to develop as self-reliant political campaigning 
bodies. In the first place this must be the responsibility of the District 
Committees, assisted by the Executive Committee. The main way to 
achieve this is to give the most practical help to the Branches to develop 
their local mass work and to contest local elections and build up their 
electoral support. The Central Organisation Department, in association 
with each Party District, by schools, classes, and practical assistance should 
help to improve Party Branch organisation. 

In order to strengthen the Party’s power for mass leadership in the 
great struggles of the coming period, it is essential to deepen Marxist 
understanding throughout the Party. Consistent efforts are needed to ex- 
pand Marxist education, with classes, schools and self-study at all levels 
of the Party, so that continuous Marxist education becomes an integral 
part of Party life. Special attention should be given to the education of 
new members, the training of more tutors and the grcater explanation of 
Marxist principles in terms of everyday life and issues. 

We should take the offensive against the anti-Communist campaign 
amongst the workers and the intellectuals in order to win increasing num- 
bers of them for the Party and Marxism. Important steps to help develop 
this will be the organising of extended programmes of lectures, meetings 
and other events, in order to popularise Marxist theories and principles 
on the main economic, political and cultural tssues; the further improve- 
ment of the quality of our propaganda and especially our agitational 
material, and a great extension of the sale of our literature and 
periodicals. 


Vil. CONCLUSION 


Our Congress takes place at a time when the superiority of the socialist 
over the capitalist system becomes increasingly evident. Even the enemies 
of socialism are referring to the enarmous advance of socialism as a 
challenge. To that challenge capitalism has no answer. Socialism is the 
only lasting solution to the problems of the British people. 

Britain has reached a stage in its historic development when the con- 
tinuation of capitalism can only mean stagnation and decline. Yet it is 
precisely at this moment that the Labour Party in its official policy aban- 
dons even the pretence of socialism, and secks to tie the movement to 
declining capitalism. 

Our Party puts forward its socialist policy around which a_ united 
movement for peace and economic security can be built. It will do all 
in its power to protect and advance the interests of the working-class and 
professional people against the Tories and the employers. But more and 
more the immediate struggle points to the need for the British working- 
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class to fulfil its historic mission—end capitalism, transform the social! 
system and build socialism. 

It is the Communist Party which shows how this can be done in its 
programme The British Road to Socialism. Towards that goal all our 
efforts are dedicated. 

The working-class and people are demanding leadership, demanding 
what only our Party can give. This Congress is confident that our Party 
and its policy can answer this demand ; confident that our Party will lead 
the British people to success in the struggle to prevent economic slump 
and nuclear war; confident that our leadership will take Britain to a 
future of peace and socialism. 


EMERGENCY RESOLUTIONS 


General Election Broadcasting 


This Twenty-Sixth Congress of the Communist Party protests against 
the disgraceful attack on democratic rights by the decisions of the B.B.C. 
and the leaders of the three Parties in Parliament to deprive the 
Communist Party of General Election broadcasting facilities. The decision 
applies equally to ITV. 

The Communist Party, which is running seventeen candidates, was 
denied any opportunity of negotiating proposals of its own, or of making 
comments on the plans the other Parties and the B.B.C. were considering. 
The whole thing was carried through at secret discussions between repre- 
sentatives of the Tory, Labour and Liberal Parties in Parliament with 
the B.B.C. and ITV. 

Thus, if you are in Parliament you get broadcasting time to help you 
to stay in. If you are not in Parliament, you get no broadcasting time 
to help you to get support to get in. The “ins”, already possessing huge 
publicity and press resources, have taken power to keep the “outs” out. 

The B.B.C. is supposed to be a public service. But it is to be virtually 
monopolised by interests represented by the three parties. The public, 
which pays for the B.B.C., is denied its right to hear or see the case 
presented by the Communist Party. Neither Parliament nor the public has 
been consulted. 

We demand that the public should be given the right to hear the 
Communist Party on B.B.C. and ITV, and that the Communist Party is 
given adequate facilities to present its case. 

We call on all Labour and progressive people to join us in our protest 
against this arbitrary and dangerous attack on freedom of speech. 


Emergency Resolution on African Struggle for 
Freedom 


Congress pledges its complete solidarity with the heroic struggle of 
the Africans in Nyasaland against European minority domination, and 
for the right to secede from the Federation imposed upon them under 
Tory rule. It extends its wholehearted support to the African liberation 
movements in Southern and Northern Rhodesia, equally engaged in the 
mighty and growing resistance to white settler rule. 

Congress strongly condemns the armed repression and violence 
exercised jointly by the Tory Government and European settlers in these 
three territories to prevent the Africans from achieving the right to 
vote, higher living standards, and the right to manage their own affairs. 

Congress views with contempt the age-old technique of fake plots to 
cover up imperialist armed aggression against the colonial peoples. Not 
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a single European has been killed in Nyasaland, but forty-nine Africans 
have been murdered, over 100 wounded, over 600 arrested and put in 
prison without trial. More than 500 have been arrested without trial in 
Southern Rhodesia and 100 in Northern Rhodesia. 

There is no African plot against the Europeans. It is a plot between 
the European settlers and the Tory Government to massacre the African 
freedom fighters and to destroy their movements. 

The united fight for African freedom was given organised expression 
at the recent Accra Conference. This brought together under one banner 
the struggle for a democratic constitution in Kenya, for self-government 
in Uganda and Tanganyika, and for a united Somalia. It marked the 
advance towards Nigerian independence in 1960 and the progress towards 
a united Cameroons. Above all, it broke down the artificial frontiers 
between African colonies imposed by imperialist rule, and brought all 
African peoples together under one banner. 

Congress declares that the growing united movement for African 
liberation is inseparable from the struggles of the British working class 
against British capitalism and Toryism. The same monopoly firms exploit 
the British workers and the African people. The same imperial rulers 
who threaten British lives and standards with their aggressive war plans, 
also threaten and attack the African people. 

The struggle in Africa is also our fight. In the present serious situation 
in Central Africa there is no time to lose. Congress therefore calls upon 
the organised Labour movement in Britain to rouse the whole country 
for solidarity action to support these demands: 

END THE EMERGENCY—WITHDRAW THE TROOPS. 

RELEASE ALL AFRICAN PRISONERS. 

WITHDRAW THE FASCIST LAWS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

UNIVERSAL FRANCHISE FOR ALL AFRICANS. 

THE RIGHT OF NYASALAND TO SECEDE FROM FEDERA- 
TION. 

RECOGNISE THE RIGHT OF ALL AFRICAN PEOPLES TO 
INDEPENDENCE. 
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AIMS AND CONSTITUTION 


Rule 1: Name. 
The name of the party shall be the Communist Party of Great Britain. 


Rule 2: Aims. 

The aim of the Communist Party is to achieve a Socialist Britain in 
which the means of production, distribution and exchange will be socially 
owned and utilised in a planned way for the benefit of all. 

This will end the existing capitalist system with its exploitation of 
man by man, and will create the conditions for advance to a fully 
communist system of society, in which each will contribute according 
to his ability and receive according to his needs. 

Only a Socialist Britain, co-operating with all other peoples of the 
world in close, friendly, free, and equal association will be able so to 
develop and plan the use of all Britain’s material, productive and scientific 
resources, that every citizen will be guaranteed security, the right to work 
and leisure, a steadily rising standard of living, full democratic rights, 
and equal opportunity to enjoy a full and happy life. 

The Communist Party, guided by the theory and practice of Marxism- 
Leninism, unites within its ranks those who are prepared to work for 
the achievement of Socialism. Believing that Socialism can be attained 
only by the will and action of the majority of the people, led by the 
working class, the Party shall: 


(a) work to strengthen the organisation, political understanding 
and united action of the workers by hand and brain for the advance- 
ment: of their standards and conditions in the struggle against 
capitalism, for the realisation of world peace and for the achievement 
of Socialism; 

(b) work to maintain, defend, and extend all democratic rights of 
organisation, demonstration, strike, public speech, press, assembly, 
secret ballot, and representation in Parliament and loca! authorities, 
with the aim of developing a united movement of the people to 
elect a Parliament which shall, with the active support of the people. 
end the economic and political power of the capitalist class, 
establish the rule of the working class and begin to establish 
Socialism. 

(c) work for the removal of all discrimination based on race, 
colour, sex or religion; 

(d) support the national liberation struggles of all Colonial peoples 
and recognise our special responsibility towards the liberation struggle 
of all peoples within the sphere of British imperialism. 

(e) co-operate with the peoples of all countrics for the defence of 
peace, for the advance of democratic rights and the improvement 
of social and economic conditions. 

The Communist Party bases its international outlook on the common 
interests and aspirations of the working class in all countries, on inter- 
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national working class solidarity, and has fraternal relations with the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of other countries for the victory of 
the common aims of the working class. 

To realise these aims it is necessary that they should become those 
of the people. This can only be achieved by the continuous organised 
activity of Communist Party members, in close contact with working 
people, knowing their views and needs, and able to explain Communist 
policy. 


Rule 3: Democratic Centralism. 

To conduct organised activity, and to give leadership in all circum- 
stances of the class struggle, the Communist Party bases itself on the 
theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism and must be able to act as a 
single unified force. Therefore the Communist Party bases its organisation 
upon democratic centralism, which combines the democratic participation 
of the membership in Party life with an elected centralised leadership 
capable of directing the entire Party. 

Democratic centralism means that: 

(a) All leading committees shall be elected regularly and shall 
report regularly to the Party organisations which have elected them. 

(b) Elected higher committees shall have the right to take decisions 
binding on lower committees and organisations, and shall explain 
these decisions to them. Such decisions shall not be in conflict with 
decisions of the National Congress or Executive Committee. 

(c) Elected higher committees shall encourage lower committees 
and organisations to express their views on questions of Party policy 
and on the carrying out of such policy. 

(d) Lower committees and organisations shall carry out the 
decisions of higher elected committees, and shall have the right to 
express their views, raise problems, and make suggestions to these 
committees. 

(e) Decisions shall be made by majority vote, and minorities shall 
accept the decision of the majority. 


Rule 4: Conditions of Membership. 

Membership shall be open to persons of eighteen years and upwards, 
who accept the aims, constitution and policy of the Party, pay their dues 
regularly and work in a Party organisation. 


Rule 5: Membership Dues. 

Membership dues shall be 8d. per week. In each quarter of thirteen 
weeks the total shall be allocated as follows: 3s. to the Executive 
Committee; 3s. to the District Committee; 2s. to the Branch, and 8d. to 
the Central Election Fund. 

Membership dues for unemployed members, housewives and old-age 
pensioners shall be 2d. per week, which shall be allocated in the same 
proportion as above. 


Rule 6: The Structure of the Party. 
(a) The supreme authority of the Party shall be the National Congress. 
(b) The Executive Committee shall constitute Districts of the Party 
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and shall ensure that in each District a District Congress is convened at 
regular intervals. 

This District Congress shall elect a District Committee. 

(c) The District Committee shall constitute Party Branches based on 
place of work or a locality, and shall ensure that each Party Branch 
shall hold an Annual General Meeting which shall elect a Branch 
Committee. 

(d) District Committees may, with the agreement of the Executive 
Committee, constitute Area Committees, and shall define their functions 
and powers in accordance with the Rules of the Party. 


Rule 7: The National Congress. 

(a) The National Congress shall be the supreme authority of the 
Party and shall be responsible for the adoption of the policy of the 
Party. 

(b) The National Congress shall be convened by the Executive Com- 
mittee every two years, and shall be composed of: 


Delegates from Party Branches, elected in accordance with their 
numerical strength, on a basis to be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

Delegates from District Committees. 

Members of the retiring Executive Committee and Appeals Com- 
mittees, who shall have full right to participate in the work of 
Congress, including the right to participate in the work of Congress 
Committees when elected by Congress as Executive Committee repre- 
sentatives to such Committees, but shall not have the right to vote 
in full Congress unless elected as full members from a branch or 
District Committee. 


(c) The agenda and preliminary materials for the Congress shall be 
issued to Party organisations three months before the date fixed for the 
Congress. Amendments to draft resolutions issued by the Executive 
Committee and resolutions for Congress agenda may be sent in by Party 
Branches and District Committees up to six weeks before the date of 
Congress. 

(d) Procedure for the conduct of pre-Congress discussion shall be 
according to the provisions of Rule !6(a) and 16(d). 

(e) The National Congress shall elect, from nominations made by 
Branches and District Committees, an Executive Committee, an Appeals 
Committee, and two Auditors. Members of the Appeals Committee and 
the Auditors shall not be members of the Executive Committee. 

(f) The Executive Committee shall have the power to convene a special 
National Congress, composed in the same way and with the same powers, 
as the National Congress. The Executive Committee must convene such 
a special National Congress on the request of not less than one-fifth 
of the branches or one-third of the District Committees. 


Rule 8: The Exccutive Committee. 

(a) The Executive Committee shall have full responsibility for the 
direction and control of the work of the Party and for the formulation 
of current policy, in accordance with the decisions of National Congress, 
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It shall guide and direct the work of all Party organisations, assist the 
work of Party members elected to Parliament, direct and control the 
Party press, publications and other Party enterprises, and manage the 
central funds of the Party. 

(b) The Executive Committee shall also have power to decide on 
new policy, where events make this necessary. 

(c) Whenever possible, the Executive Committee shall, when taking 
decisions on new policy between Congresses, consult Party organisations 
and initiate discussion throughout the Party. 

(d) At its first meeting after its election the Executive Committee shall 
decide upon its regular meeting date, and shall elect the officers of the 
Party and a Political Committee. 

(e) The Political Committee shall have the responsibility for giving 
prompt and effective leadership in between meetings of the Executive 
Committee. The work of the Political Committee shall be subject to 
control by the Executive Committee. 


Rule 9: The Party District. 
Districts shall be constituted by the Executive Committee to include all 
Party organisations and members living or working within a defined area. 


Rule 10: The District Congress. 

(a) In each District a District Congress shall be convened every two 
years and shall be composed of delegates from all branches in the 
District, in accordance with their numerical strength, on a basis deter- 
mined by the District Committee in consultation with the Executive 
Committee. Members of retiring District Committees shall have similar 
rights at Congress to those of the E.C. at National Congress. (See Rule 
7(b).) 

(b) The District Congress shall discuss and take decisions on the 
implementation of national policy in the District. 

(c) The District Congress shall elect, from nominations made by 
branches, a District Committee and District Auditors, and the auditors 
shall not be members of the District Committee. 


Rule 11: The District Committee. 

(a) The District Committee shall, on the basis of national policy and 
the decisions of the District Congress, guide the work of the Party 
organisations in the District, assist Party members elected to local govern- 
ment and other public bodies, direct and control District Party enterprises, 
and manage the District funds of the Party. 

(b) The District Committee, at its first meeting after election, shall elect 
District officers and a District Secretariat, and shall decide upon its 
regular meeting date. 

(c) The District Secretariat shall have the responsibility for giving 
prompt and effective leadership in between meetings of the District 
Committee. The work of the District Secretariat shall be subject to control 
by the District Committee. 


Rule 12: The Branch. 
(a) The basic unit of the Party is the Branch. Such basic units shall be 
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organised, on the authority of the District Committee, based upon a place 
of work, that is a factory Branch; or based on a locality, that is a local 
Branch. 

(b) A factory Branch shall comprise all Party members employed in 
a particular factory, pit or other place of work. 

(c) A local Branch shall comprise members living, or in some cases 
employed, in a defined area, with the exception of those members 
organised in a factory Branch. 

(d) Every Branch shall hold an Annual General Meeting which shall 
discuss a report of branch work in the previous year, receive a financial 
statement, discuss the lines of branch activity for the coming year, and 
elect a Branch Committee. 


Rule 13: The Branch Committee. 

(a) Each Branch Committee shall meet regularly and shall elect a 
Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer and such other officers as required. 

(b) Each Branch Committee shall be responsible for calling regular 
branch meetings of which every member is informed; shall report 
committee decisions and proposals; and shal] guide and develop all branch 
activities in accordance with Party policy and branch decisions, including 
the sale of the Daily Worker and Communist literature, public and 
electoral work, and the winning of new members. 

(c) Decisions of the Branch Committee may be overruled by a 
majority vote of the Branch meeting provided that decisions of bodies 
higher than the Branch Committee are not thereby violated. 

(d) Each Branch Committee shall be responsible for appointing member- 
ship stewards to ensure efficient collection of dues and political contact 
with every member; shall manage branch funds, and shall assist all 
members to carry out their Party activity and to study Marxism-Leninism. 

(e) A factory Branch Committee shall maintain contact and co-operate 
with the local Branch in the area in which the factory is situated, and 
shall encourage members of the factory Branch to help the Party in the 
areas where they live. 

(f) A local Branch Committee shall encourage and help its members 
to build the Party where they work, and shall assist all efforts to build 
new factory Branches and strengthen existing ones in the area. 


Rule 14: The Duties of Members. 
Party members shall have the duty, with the assistance of the Party: 

(a) To take part in the life and activities of their Party Branch 
and to attend its mectings whenever possible. 

(b) To read the Daily Worker and to help in every way the 
circulation of the paper. 

(c) To improve their political knowledge and their understanding 
of Marxism-Leninism, to take part in the discussion and formation 
of Party policy, to win support for the aims and policy of the Party, 
and to win new members to its ranks. 

(d) To equip themselves to take an active part in the working class 
movement, to belong to and assist the work of their appropriate 
trade union or professional organisation, and their co-operative 
society. 
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(e) To fight for the decisions of the Party, to observe Party 
discipline, and to fight against everything detrimental to the interest 
of the working class and the Party. 

(f) To produce their Party cards for inspection whenever required 
to do so by a Party organisation or membership steward. 


Rule 15: The Rights of Members. 
Party members shall have the right: 

(a) To take part in their Party Branch in the discussion and 
formation of Party policy and the carrying out of such policy, in 
accordance with the procedure defined in Rule 16, 

(b) To elect and be elected to all those leading Party Committees 
defined in Rule 6. 

(c) To address any question or statement to such leading Party 
Committees up to and including the Executive Committee. 

(d) To reserve their opinion in the event of disagreement with a 
decision, while at the same time carrying out that decision. 


Rule 16: Procedure for Discussion. 

Exercise of the right and duty to take part in the discussion and 
formation of Party policy shall be in accordance with the following 
procedure: 


(a) During the period of pre-Congress discussion members shall 
have the right to express their views on any aspect of Party policy 
in their Branch meeting, or at any other meeting convened for that 
purpose on the authority of the District and Executive Committees; 
and the Executive Committee shall provide the maximum possible 
space in the Party press for the printing of contributions from Party 
organisations and individuals. 

(b) In between Congresses decisions of the last National Congress 
and the Executive Committee are binding on all members and Party 
organisations. If a member considers that circumstances have 
developed which make it necessary to change such decisions or to 
take new ones, he may raise the matter in his Branch unless he is a 
member of a higher committee. 

(c) If the member obtains the support of his Branch then the latter 
may submit a resolution for the attention of the District Committee 
or Executive Committee. Whatever the decision of the Branch, the 
member may still exercise his right under Rule 15 (c) to communicate 
with the District Committee or Executive Committee on the matter. 
During the time the matter is under discussion it is the duty of all 
members of the Branch to carry out to the full the policy of the 
Party until a final decision is taken. 

(d) A member of an elected leading committee who is in disagree- 
ment with any decisions taken by the committee in question, or 
with any other aspect of Party policy, shall have the right to express 
his views first in his own committee and then to a higher committee. 
During the period of pre-Congress discussion he may express his 
views first in his own committee and then in his Party Branch, or in 
communications to pre-Congress discussion in the Party press. 
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Rule 17: The Admission of Members. 
The following procedure shall be adopted in the admission of new 
members: 

(a) Applicants shall immediately be interviewed by a representative 
of the branch or other leading committee concerned, who shall report 
back so that the committee may discuss and decide upon the 
application. Immediately ‘on acceptance the committee shall take 
steps to ensure that a Party card is issued, information provided of 
Branch activity, and a welcome given to the new member at the 
next Branch meeting. Upon the issue of a Party card the registration 
form shall be filled in by the member and returned to the Committee 
concerned. 

(b) If the applicant is refused admission by a Branch Committee, 
it shall be the responsibility of the latter committee to inform the 
District Committee of the reasons for its action. A decision of the 
Executive Committee on an application for admission shall be final. 


Rule 18: Applications from Former Members. 
The following procedure shall be adopted in the case of applications 
from former members to rejoin the Party: 

(a) Where the applicant was expelled from the Party then no 
decision shall be taken without the consent of the Executive 
Committee. 

(b) Where the applicant seeks to rejoin his former Branch and is 
known to the present members of the Branch Committee, then the 
application shall be considered by the Branch Committee and their 
decision shall require the endorsement of the District Committee. 

(c) Where the applicant is not known to members of the Branch 
Committee concerned then the latter shall consult the District 
Committee before considering the application. The District Commit- 
tee shall provide the Executive Committee with a record of decisions 
taken on such applications. 


Rule 19: The Transfer of Members. 

(a) Members transferring from one Party Branch to another shall be 
responsible for informing their Branch Secretary of their intention, and 
shall obtain the latter’s signature to the transfer form in their Party card. 

(b) A Branch Secretary shall immediately inform his District Secretary, 
on the transfer form provided to Branches, of full details of the transfer 
out of any member. 

(c) A Branch Secretary shall obtain from his District Secretary 
confirmation of the membership position of any transferred member 
before accepting him into the Branch. 


Rule 20: Lapsing of Members. 

The decision to lapse a member of the Party for non-payment of Party 
dues is a serious step which shall be taken only after the most careful 
consideration by the Party Branch Committee, and the following precedure 
shall be operated: 

(a) Members who are more than thirteen weeks in arrears shall be 
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considered for lapsing by the Branch Committee if it is established 
that regular visits over a period have failed to produce any result, 
and that no special circumstances or difficulties prevent such members 
from carrying out their financial responsibilities to the Party. 

(b) Any such decision to lapse shall be reported by the Branch 
Committee to the higher Party committee for endorsement before 
it is operated, and the latter shall satisfy itself that the procedure 
in (a) above has been observed, following which the decision shall 
be communicated to the member in writing. 


Rule 21: Breaches of Party Discipline by Party Organisations. 

The Executive Committee shall have the right to apply disciplinary 
measures to any Party organisation which fails to carry out Party 
decisions. Such disciplinary measures may include partial reorganisation 
of its Party Committee, or dismissal of this Committee and the appoint- 
ment of a Provisional Committee, or dissolution of the entire Party 
organisation and re-registration of its membership. 


Rule 22: Breaches of Party Discipline by Individual Members. 

Action against any member guilty of breaches of Party Rules or any 
other conduct detrimental to the Party shall be carried out according to 
the following procedure: 


(a) The Party Branch shall have the power to remove from office, 
to suspend from membership for a period not exceeding three 
months, or to recommend to the District Committee expulsion, on 
the decision of a majority of the members attending a Branch meet- 
ing, of which all members have had written notice at least seven days 
in advance of the issue to be discussed, and where the member 
concerned has been given the opportunity of attending and stating 
his case. 

(b) The Executive Committee or District Committee shall have 
the power to remove or suspend from office, suspend from member- 
ship for an initial period not exceeding three months, or expel, and 
shall explain the reason for this action at a meeting of the Party 
organisation concerned. 

(c) In the case of suspension from membership the member shall 
immediately hand in his card to the suspending organisation, and it 
shall be the responsibility of the Party organisation to have 
discussions with the comrade concerned before the period of 
suspension is at an end. 

(d) All disciplinary actions shall be notified in writing through 
the District Committee to the Executive Committee. 


Rule 23: Procedure for Appeal. 

(a) Party members shall have the right to appeal against any disciplinary 
action taken against them by their Party Branch to their District Com- 
mittee. Members shall have the right of appeal against a decision of the 
District Committee to the Appeals Committee. 

(b) The Appeals Committee shall consider all such appeals and shall 
make recommendations to the Executive Committee. A decision of the 
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Executive Committee shall be final save that a member may appeal to 
the subsequent National Congress. 

(c) All appeals shall be made in writing to the committee concerned, 
within fourteen days of the member being notified in writing of the 
decision appealed against. 


Rule 24: Interpretation of Rules. 

The Executive Committee shall have authority to interpret these 
Rules and to lay down procedure in all matters not specifically covered 
by them. 


Rule 25: Alteration of Rules. 
The Rules may be amended by the vote of a majority of delegates at 
a National Congress, provided that the following procedure be carried 
out: 
(a) Proposed alterations to rule shall be submitted by Party 
Branches and District Committees to the Executive Committee. 
(b) All such proposed alterations to rule for consideration by 
Congress must be received by the Executive Committee six months 
before the date of that Congress. 
(c) All such proposed alterations shall be considered by the 
Executive Committee and circulated to Branches with its comments. 
(d) Alterations to rule may also be proposed by the Executive 
Committee. Such proposed alterations shall be circulated to Branches 
as part of the material for the National Congress. 


STANDING ORDERS 


STANDING ORDER 1 
THE CONVENING OF THE NATIONAL PARTY CONGRESS 


The National Congress shall be convened by the Executive Committee 
in accordance with Rule 7 of the Party Constitution, as quoted: 


Rule 7: The National Congress 


(a) The National Congress shall be the supreme authority of the 
Party and shall be responsible for the adoption of the policy of the 
Party. 


(b) The National Congress shall be convened by the Executive 
Committee every two years, and shall be composed of: 

Delegates from Party Branches, elected in accordance with their 
numerical strength, on a basis to be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

Delegates from District Committees. 

Members of the retiring Executive Committee and Appeals 
Committees, who shall have full right to participate in the work 
of Congress including the right to participate in the work of 
Congress Committees when elected by Congress as Executive 
Committee representatives to such Committees; but shall not have 
the right to vote in full Congress unless elected as full delegates 
from a Branch or District Committee. 


(c) The agenda and preliminary materials for the Congress shall 
be issued to Party organisations three months before the date fixed 
for the Congress. Amendments to draft resolutions issued by the 
Executive Committee and resolutions for Congress agenda may be 
sent in by Party Branches and District Committees up to six weeks 
before the date of Congress. 


(d) Procedure for the conduct of pre-Congress discussion shall 
be according to the provisions of Rule 16(a) and 16(d). 


(e) The National Congress shall elect, from nominations made 
by Branches and District Committees, an Executive Committee, an 
Appeals Committee, and two Auditors. Members of the Appeals 
Committee and the Auditors shall not be members of the Executive 
Committee. 

(f) The Executive Committee shall have the power to convene a 
special National Congress, composed in the same way and with the 
same powers as the National Congress. The Executive Committee 
has the obligation to convene such a special National Congress on 
the request of not less than one-fifth of the Branches or one-third 
of the District Committees. 
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STANDING ORDER 2 
THE ELECTION OF DELEGATES 

(a) The Executive Committee shall determine for each Congress the 
total number of delegates to be elected by each Party District in proportion 
to its numerical strength. 

(b) The District Committee shall, in consultation with the Branches 
concerned, make appropriate arrangements for the grouping of Branches, 
so that every Branch may participate in the election of a delegate to the 
Congress. 

(c) Each District Committee shal] have the right to elect two delegates 
to the Congress. 

(d) In each case, after a delegate has been elected, a separate vote 
shall be taken to decide upon a reserve delegate, in the event of the first 
delegate being unable to attend. 

(e) Delegates shall attend for the whole period of the Congress and 
in no circumstances shall the credential be shared. 

(f) Delegates shall not be mandated. 

(g) The Executive Committee shall determine the fee for each delegate, 
such fee to include a contribution to the total fares of delegates travelling 
to the Congress. 


STANDING ORDER 3 
THE APPOINTMENT OF CONSULTATIVE DELEGATES 
The Executive Committee shall have the right to appoint Consultative 
Delegates who shall have the right to attend all sessions, but shall not 
have the right to vote. 


STANDING ORDER 4 
THE ISSUE OF CONGRESS MATERIAL 
(a) Congress material shall be issued by the Executive Committee } 
accordance with Rule 7 of the Party Constitution. 
(b) Such material in addition to any political statement or resolutions 
from the Executive Committee shall include: 
Report of the work of the retiring Executive Committee. 
Names and attendances of retiring Executive Committee, with 
brief factual information on each member. 
Names of retiring Appeals Committee and Auditors. 
Amendments to Rules and Standing Orders submitted in accord- 
ance with Rule 25 of the Party Constitution. 


STANDING ORDER 5 
BRANCH AMENDMENTS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Each Party Branch and District Committee shall have the right to 
submit amendments to Congress documents, and not more than two 
resolutions. 


STANDING ORDER 6 
CONGRESS COMMITTEES 
(a) The Executive Committee shall decide, according to the circum- 
stances of each Congress, the number of Congress Committees required. 
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(b) Such Committees shall include an Election Preparations Committee, 
a Congress Arrangements Committee, and a Credentials Committee. 

(c) The Election Preparations Committee shall be composed of four 
members of the Executive Committee and one comrade nominated by 
each District Committee. i 

(d) All other Committees shall be composed of comrades nominated 
from the Executive Committee and from a proportion of the District 
Committees. 

(e) The Executive Committee shall have power to decide, in consul- 
tation with the District concerned, which Districts shall be represented 
on which Congress Committee. 

(f) In no Congress Committee shall the number of Executive Committee 
members exceed one quarter of the total strength of the Committee. 
Comrades nominated by District Committees shall be full delegates to 
Congress and shall not be members of the Executive Committee. 

(g) Each District Committee shall decide upon its nominations to 
Congress Committees at a full meeting of the District Committee whose 
members, together with all Party Branches in the District, shall have 
been informed of this item on the agenda. All Branches in the District 
shall be requested to send in proposals for consideration of the District 
Committee before the final decision on this question is taken. 

(h) The names of comrades nominated for all such Committees shall 
be published in the Party press prior to the Congress, and placed before 
Congress at its first session for endorsement. 


STANDING ORDER 7 
METHOD OF ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

(a) Three months before Congress all Branches and District Committees 
shall be provided with a nomination form and a list of all members of 
the Executive Committee with their attendances. 

(b) Party Branches and District Committees shall convene meetings 
for the purpose of making nominations, which shall be sent to the 
Executive Committee up to six weeks before the Party Congress. 

(c) Nominations shall come from any member of the Branch present 
and shall be considered carried if a simple majority of those present vote 
for the nomination. 

(d) There shall be no limit to the number of nominations from ‘any 
one Party organisation. 

(e) The retiring Executive Committee shall have the duty to consider 
all nominations and to make these available, together with any recom- 
mendations, to the Election Preparations Committee. 

(f) The Election Preparations Committee at its meeting prior to the 
Congress shall prepare its first report to Congress, including the first 
draft of its recommended list together with a list giving brief biographical 
information of all those accepting nomination. 

(g) The final report of the Election Preparations Committee shall be 
given in closed session of Congress. Delegates who have raised questions 
with the Election Preparations Committee or who, owing to changes 
in the first draft, have not had the opportunity to raise their question, 
shall have the right to speak following this report. The reporter for the 
Committee shall have the right to reply. This report shall be considered 
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as advice to delegates, and shall not be open to endorsement or amend- 
ment. 

(h) Congress delegates shall then vote by secret ballot. The ballot 
paper shall include the names of all those who have accepted nominations, 
the recommended list appearing first. 

(i) Counting of the ballot shall be carried out by tellers elected by 
Congress. 


STANDING ORDER 8 
THE CONDUCT OF CONGRESS BUSINESS 

(a) The first item following the opening address shall be the election 
of Tellers and Congress Committees. 

(b) The second item shall be the factual record of the work of the 
Executive Committee on which delegates shall have the right to ask 
questions. 

(c) Delegates shall be asked to approve proposals for the conduct 
of all other Congress business, including Emergency Resolutions, from the 
Congress Arrangements Committee. 

(d) All decisions of Congress shall require a simple majority vote. 


STANDING ORDER 9 
THE PROCEDURE FOR APPEAL 

(a) In the event of an appeal against disciplinary action by the 
Executive Committee coming before Congress, a Congress Appeals Com- 
mittee shall be elected in the same way as all other Congress Committees 
(see Standing Order 6) except that no member of the retiring Executive 
Committee or Appeals Committee shall serve on this Committee. 

(b) The retiring National Appeals Committee and Executive Com- 
mittee shall each nominate a spokesman to answer questions from the 
Congress Appeals Committee, and all papers relating to the case shall be 
made available to the Committee. 

(c) The Congress Appeals Committee shall report its findings to 
Congress for endorsement or otherwise. 


STANDING ORDER 10 
ANALYSIS OF DELEGATES’ CREDENTIALS 
The Executive Committee shall make provision for an analysis of the 
credentials of delegates, which shall be supervised by a Congress Cre- 
dentials Committee elected by Congress. 


STANDING ORDER 11 
ALTERATIONS TO STANDING ORDERS 
These Standing Orders shall be subject to amendment by the same 
procedure as for alterations to the Constitution of the Party (Rule 25). 
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RESOLUTIONS FROM BRANCHES 


REPRESSION IN THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


This Congress condemns the repressive actions operating against the 
Egyptian and Syrian Communist Parties, trade unionists and progressives 
by the Government of the United Arab Republic. We pledge full moral 
support for these progressive sections of the people of the U.A.R. 
fighting for elementary democratic rights. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


This Congress fully supports the demands for the Old Age Pensioners 
for immediate increase of the pension to £3 10s. per person. 

It regards adequate provision in old age as a special responsibility and 
repudiates the Tory pension proposals. Jt also calls for the drastic 
revision of the Labour Party’s pension plan along the lines proposed 
by our Party. 

Congress considers that the improvement of conditions for old age 
pensioners is a matter of extreme urgency, and considers that continuous 
efforts to achieve such improvement should be among the Party’s major 
activities, both at Branch and National level. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


This Congress declares the benefits paid to the unemployed are totally 
inadequate and urges an immediate and substantial increase: 

£3 10s. for a single person and £2 10s. for a dependent wife. 

16s. for all children inclusive of family allowance and not only for 
the first child. 

Waiting period to be abolished. 

Rent allowances to be granted with no means test when signing on. 

Congress urges the Labour movement to organise and assist the 
unemployed workers so that they may play their full part in the struggle 
against the slump and the Tory Government. 


SCHOOL LEAVERS AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


This Congress expresses its deep anger at the Tory Government's 
policies which are condemning so many young people to unemployment 
and forcing many to leave their homes. While this is already a serious 
problem, it could become much worse by 1962 because of the so-called 
“bulge”. We declare that the social system which cannot guarantee a 
future for its young people must be swept away and replaced by socialism. 

We demand immediate measures to end youth unemployment including 
raising the school leaving age, greater opportunities for higher education, 
improved technical and apprenticeship training, shorter hours, and longer 
holidays for young workers. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES—NORTHERN IRELAND 


This Congress views with concern the many recent reports of ill- 
treatment of prisoners and detainees by prison staffs and police, and 
is especially alarmed by the well-authenticated reports of torture and 
mass “‘beatings-up” of prisoners and detainees in north-eastern Ireland. 
It calls on the British working class through its trade unions and 
political organisations and by direct canvass of Members of Parliament 
at Westminster, to demand an immediate and thorough Parliamentary 
investigation into the powers and activities of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary and other special police forces in north-eastern Treland. 

By virtue of Section 75 of the Government of Ireland Act final 
authority over Northern Ireland is reserved to the U.K. Parliament, 
which is therefore the most competent body to hold such an investigation. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


This Congress reaffirms that in accordance with its established rules 
and principles it is the policy of the Party to respect the right of every 
individual to pursue his religious faith and forms of worship in accord- 
ance with his conscience. 

The Communist Party is fundamentally opposed to al! forms of 
discrimination, whether based on religion or on race, colour or sex. 

While retaining the right to agree or disagree with any Church leader 
who enters into the political sphere, the Communist Party is fully 
prepared to co-operate with people of any religious beliefs or of none. 
in all genuine efforts to bring about in Britain higher material and 
cultural standards for the people. 

The Communist Party, therefore, calls upon people of all religious 
denominations to work to end the unethical policy responsible for large 
scale unemployment, colonial repression, and preparations for nuclear 
war, and to help to bring about a socialist system of society in our 
country fully in accord with the principle of the Brotherhood of Man 
professed by all religious bodies. 


The Executive Committee 


S. ABBOT F. HAXELL ELIZABETH O'BYRNE 
T. AHERN NorA JEFFERY J, PASCOE 

W. ALEXANDER A. JORDAN H. Pott 

R. BIRCH MOLLY KEITH ANNIE POWELL 
H. BOURNE P, KERRIGAN B. RAMELSON 

D, BOWMAN A. KETTLE J. REID 

G. CABORN J. KLUGMANN B. SIMON 

J. R. CAMPBELL W. LAUCHLAN F, STANLEY 

J. DAvID L. McGREE N. TEMPLE 

W. DuNN (Scotland) G. MCLENNAN W. WAINWRIGHT 
R. P. Dutt J. MAHON W,. WARMAN 

W. GALLACHER G. MATTHEWS M. WEAVER 

J. GOLLAN A. MOFFAT BeEssIE WILD 

F. HART M. Morris J. WILLIAMSON 


Appeals Committee 


CijLADYS BROOKS J. HOSTETTLER 

W. COWE W. PARKHOUSE 

G. C. T. GILES MARIAN RAMELSON 
G. SHORT 


Auditors 


W. HOLMES L. S. DUNSTAN 


Fraternal Delegates and Messages 


The following delegates participated in the Congress and brought grectings 
from their Parties: 

AUSTRALIA: Ted Hill, Member of the Central Committee and Political Burcau 
of the Communist Party. 

AUSTRIA: Franz West, Member of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. 

BELGIUM: Marc Drumaux, Member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

BULGARIA: Elena Gavrilova, Member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

CANADA: Nigel Morgan, Member of the Central Committee of the Labor- 
Progressive Party. 

CHINA: Wang Chia-Ksiang, Member of the Secretariat and Central Committee; 
and Wu Hsiu-Chuan. Member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: B. Lastovicka, Candidate Member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, and L. Roeman, Party worker. 

FRANCE: Etienne Fajon, Member of the Secretariat and of Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, and Editor of “Humanite”. 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: Kurt Seibt, Member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Unity Party, and First Secretary of the Potsdam 
District. 
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HunGaRY: Koroly Kiss, Member of the Political Burcau and Central 
Committee, and Elemer Kerckgyarto, Member of the Central Committee of 
the Socialist Workers’ Party. 


INDIA: Dr. Z, A. Ahmad, Member of the Secretariat and National Council of 
the Communist Party. 


ITALY: Georgio Amendola, Member of the Secretariat and Central Committee, 
and Franco Calamandrei, Member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 


NORTHERN IRELAND: Hugh Moore, Member of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND: Sean Nolan and Sam Nolan, Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Irish Workcrs’ League. 


NETHERLANDS: P. Bakker, Member of the Political Bureau and Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 


POLAND: E. Gierek, Member of the Political Bureau and Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Workers’ Party. J. Kowalczyk, Member of the 
Auditing Committce of the Workers’ Party. 


,SOVIET UNION: Alexei Rumyantsov, Member of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. 


SWEDEN: Urban Karlsson, Member of the Political Bureau and Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 


SWITZERLAND: Armand Forel, Member of the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party. 


Fraternal Greetings 


Messages were received from brother parties in: 


Morocco, Mexico, Sudan, Rumania, Indonesia, Denmark, Cyprus, Isracl, 
Iraq, Korea, Spain, Argentine, U.S.A., Ceylon. 


Credentials Report 


NUMBER OF FULL DELEGATES 
Men, 417. Womcn, 75 (15 per cent of total), Total, 492 


| NUMBER OF CONSULTATIVE DELEGATES 
| District, 48. National, 66 
7, (The following analyses are of full delegates only) 


AGE GROUPS 
21 or under 8 31-40 204 
22-25 23 41-50 139 
26-30 63 over SO 55 


Average age: 39 


LENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP 


Up to 1 year 21 11-15 years 94 
l year .. 14 16-20 years 90 
2-3 years 43 71 1S ve 75 
4-6 years 59 akaw Yeats 

7-10 years 66 More than 25 ye. 30 


Average length of membership: 13 
71 


Engineering and 
Shipbuilding 

Mining 

Textiles 

Transport and Rails 

Building 

Vehicles 

Power .. 

Clerical and Administrative . 

Agriculture 

Clothing, Leather, Furniture. . 


Metal, 


OCCUPATIONS 


109 
4) 
1 
25 
50 
5 
13 
13 
2 
20 


Printing 

Distribution oe 
Professional and Technical 
Chemicals’ 

Hospital and Allied 
Teachers 

T. U. Officials .. 
Full-Time Party Workers 
Public Employees 
Housewives 
Miscellaneous 


Note: Of the 75 women full de'egates, 22 are housewives, 11 are teachers, 
19 are clerical workers, 2 are full-time Party workers, 2 are in enginecring, 
3 in clothing, | in distribution, 3 in hospitals and allied, 1 public employec, 
1 in transport, 1 professional worker, and 9 miscellaneous. 
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48 delegates are not in T.U.s, of these 28 are women, 22 of whom are 


housewives, 


TOTAL TRADE UNION MEMBLRSHIP .. 


MEMBERSHIP OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES .. 


ATTENDANCES AT PARTY SCHOOLS SINCE 1950 


National Schools 


District Week Schools 
District or local weekend or ‘day schools 340 
Attended no schools 


152 
106 


113 


PRESENT DELEGATES WHO HAVE ATTENDED PREVIOUS 
NATIONAL CONGRESSES: 245 


444 
402 
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MEN & MOTORS 


Production and exports in the vehicle 
industry today are at record heights. In 
recent years £150 million of capital invest- 
ment has been poured into the industry on 
new and exterded plant, automation and 
modernisation, and expansion is still pro- 
teeding. Great changes have taken place in 
the method of production and structure of 
the industry. Profits are rising to all-time 
high levels and motor shares are booming. 


Rapid developments have also taken place 
in the car industries of many other countries. 
More are now producing and assembling 
vehicles, and West Germany, France and 
Italy have entered the export field in strength. 
The world market for vehicles, while poten- 
tially ever growing, is more and more 
affected by the policies of Governments. 


NEW QUESTIONS 
What has been the effect of all this on the 
living standards and working conditions of 


BRITAIN 


Since 1945 the motor industry has become 
one of the most important sections of British 
industry. The jobs and living standards of 
over a million workers engaged in it, depend 
On its prosperity. The industry is a key con- 
sumer of steel, coal, rubber, fuel and power 
and engineering equipment. It is a main 
factor in the balance of trade, being respon- 
sible in 1958 for 15% of Britain’s exports 
ce 20% of the total exports to the United 

tates. 





At the end of the war, the industry, with 
many of its competitors out of action, was 
in a unique position to meet the pent-up 
demand, and did so by a great expansion of 
production. 


Then the temporary favourable factors 
began to disappear. Faced with increasing 


the British motor worker—on wages, hours 
and intensity of work, employment and 
trade union organisation? 


How secure are present jobs? Will more 
automation mean more unemployment? 
How will the greatly increased production 
of vehicles be sold? How can the workers 
get a greater share of the increased produc- 
tivity? What is the future of this industry 
and what new policies are needed by the 
workers’ organisation to meet the new 
situation? 


Many successful struggles and advances 
have been won over the past few years. 
Valuable experience has been gained, but 
now serious new problems confront the 
workers. 


This pamphlet has been produced by the 
Communist Party to examine these problems 
and to put forward proposals to help their 
solution. 


MONOPOLY WAR 


competition among the car companies at 
home and from the rebuilt and expanding 
car industries of Germany, France and Italy, 
the British industry launched an unprece- 
dented capital expansion programme. This 
is being carried out with the new revolu- 
tionary techniques of automation and the 
most modern equipment. Production 
capacity is aimed at two million vehicles 
annually within the next few years. For 1958 
a new record of 1,364,000 production was 
reached, and this with thousands of workers 
on short time and productive capacity not 
fully used. In 1938 the total production was 
only 445,000 vehicles. British exports are 
now at their highest level, but competition 
is increasingly fierce. 
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THE FIVE GIANTS 


The largest firms are trying to become 
more independent of outside sources for their 
main requirements and have bought over 
many suppliers, e.g., Ford—Briggs, Stan- 
dard—Mulliners. Over the years many of 
the smaller and weaker firms, e.g., Singer, 
have gone under and become absorbed by 
the five great firms which now dominate the 
British industry—British Motor Corporation, 
Fords, Vauxhall, Rootes and Standard. Huge 
concentrations of automated plant and 
modern technique costing tens of millions 
are today necessary for profitable production. 

Monopoly in the industry has now grown 
to the stage where these five firms produce 
95% of Britain’s car output. Within these, 
three firms dominate: B.M.C. with 504,000 
vehicles production, and the two American- 
owned firms, Ford with 417,000 vehicles and 
Vauxhalls with 150,000 vehicles. 

Still the bitter fight for monopoly goes on, 
with ever increasing pressure on the smaller 
firms. There are continued reports of the 
sale of the Standard tractor interest to the 
Canadian firm of Massey-Ferguson and of 
Negotiations for merger between the Stan- 
dard and Rover companies. As usual, the 
shareholders will be well looked after. 
Massey-Ferguson are reported to be paying 
£13 million to the Standard. What an expo- 
sure of the so-called “ financial difficulties ” 
which the Standard directors gave as the 
reason for sacking 3,000 workers in 1956! 


SUPER PROFITS FROM THE 
WORKERS 

With the growth of monopoly, profits have 
greatly increased. In recent years the share- 
holders in the motor industry have made 
some of the greatest profits in British 
capitalism. The profits from the main com- 
panies over the past five years, 1954-1958 
inclusive, came to £280,000,000:— 





Five years 
PROFITS 1958 1954 to 1958 
B.M.C. £26.1m. £100 m. 
Fords £24.7 ,, £95 ,, 
Rootes. ...... £35055 £17,, 
Standard £4.8 ,, £21 ,, 
Rover ........ ; 3 a £11,, 
Vauxhalls .. £11 ,, £38 ,, 





Vauxhalls, owned by the American 
General Motors, stated a loss in 1957 of 
£2,366,000. However, in the past two years 
over £13 million has been written off in 
depreciation and special tooling charges. 
When it is considered that this firm is com- 
pleting its automation investment of £36 
million, it is clear that great reserves are 
being built up for future profits. 





“TT'S CRIMINAL SPUD THEIR PROFITS INCREASE” 


FIFTY PERCENT ON LAST YEAR’ 





No wonder the Stock Exchange is boom- 
ing. With high capital bonuses handed out 
in nearly all firms over the years, the real 
amounts received by the shareholders have 
been far greater than the dividends paid. 


WHY SHARES BOOM 


Here is an example of the way the share- 
holders have had a golden harvest:— 

A British Motor Company shareholder of 
Ordinary shares, since 1953, has had free 
Share bonuses of 400% in 1953, 124% in 
1956, and 30% in 1959, with dividends of 
124% each year from 1956 and estimated to 
be increased in 1959. 


This means that if he had invested 
£60,000 in 1953 he would have got back ina 
seven years £45,000 in dividends, plus 
£202,000 worth of free shares, a total return 
of £247,000! And all this from the labour 
of the B.M.C. workers. 


Commercial Vehicle firms such as Ley- 
lands have paid a dividend of 25% for 


several years. In 1955 they gave a 200% 
free share bonus and then paid 124% divi- 
dend. The giant Associated Commercial] 
Vehicle Co., who also control the A.E.C., 
Crossley Motors, Maudslay Motors, and 
jointly with Leylands the United Traction 
Co., has done very well, paying a regular 
dividend since 1951 of 224%. 


A few large firms are the main suppliers 
of components and accessories to the great 
vehicle factories and get a full share of the 





golden profits harvest. Their dominating 
position enables them to maintain high 
prices for important replacements such as 
tyres, which keep up high prices for the 
working class motorist. Joseph Lucas made 
£7,270,000 in 1958, and Dunlops made 
£19,869,000 in 1958. Smiths Motors Acces- 
sories in 1954 were able to give their share- 
holders a 60% free share bonus, followed 
it up in 1957 with a 100% free share bonus, 
and just for good luck, pay a regular divi- 
dend of between 174% and 20%. 


WHERE IT COMES FROM | 


To achieve these profits, the motor worker | 
is being super-exploited at a rate higher than 
ever before in the history of the industry. 


Since 1950 productivity has increased by 
nearly 60% and on an average every car 
worker is producing £9 per week profit for 
the shareholder. After wages have been 
paid, every Ford worker produces £12 profit 
per week, B.M.C. workers £8, Rovers £9, 
Standards £9 and Rootes £10. Compare this 
with 1948 when £2 10s. per week was made 
on each worker in the industry. Yet the 
workers are asked to exercise wage restraint! 


No wonder the big five firms have been 
able to finance the greater part of the £150 
million investment in automation plant from 
their own reserves, and not from outside 
sources in the money market. They still 
possess gigantic capital reserves, such as £32 
million in Fords, and £38 million in the 
B.M.C. 


To sum up—a small group of powerful 
capitalist monopolies run the British indus- 
try today. Their sole purpose is to extract 
maximum profits, and to do this, the overall 
productive capacity of the industry has been 
greatly expanded in a chaotic and unplanned 
manner. This same kind of development 
has been taking place in other capitalist 
countries. 


WORLD COMPETITION GROWS 


In the last five years, great changes have 
taken place in the world industry. Produc- 
tion has expanded from 10} million units in 
1953 to 124 million in 1957, with the extra 
24 million produced wholely outside 
America. 


Including Britain, six countries produce 
80% of the world total production and the 
bulk of its exports. Furthermore, in these 
countries, nine monopolies control the main 
output and employ the majority of the 
workers in the industry. 


In America, the world’s largest motor car 


industry, production has undergone vast 
automation development and_ reached 
9,165,000 vehicles in 1955. The slump in 
America, with a present unemployment 
figure of over 44 million people, resulted in 
production falling to 5,375,000 vehicles in 
1958, This leaves a gigantic unused pro- 
duction capacity. 


Three monopolies, General Motors, Fords 
and Chryslers, dominate, and share 90% of 
the American car market. These giants are 
penetrating the motor car industries abroad 
with General Motors having 10 production 


subsidiaries such as WVauxhalls in Britain, 
Opel in West Germany, Holdens in Aus- 
tralia, while Fords has nine subsidiaries in 
France, Britain and other countries. 


In West Germany, a sensational rise has 
taken place in production, with 14 million 
vehicles in 1958 compared to 489,000 in 
1953. Rising exports have played a big part 
jin this development and their share of world 
| vehicle exports rose from 7.9% in 1950 to 
31.7% in 1957. The nationalised Volks- 
‘wagen and the General Motors subsidiary 
‘Opel between them supply 60% of the 
national production. German industry al- 
{ready based on high technical level, is being 
further expanded, e.g., Volkswagen spend- 
ing £40 million on investment for auto- 
imation. 


_ The French and Italian industries have 
‘doubled their production in five years to 
{1,127,000 and 404,000 vehicles respectively 
in 1958. Their industries are dominated by 
the giants Renault and Citroen (France) and 
the Fiat (Italy). All operate with the most 
modern plant. Countries like Sweden and 
Japan are now fast developing their produc- 
tion capacity. 


Australia, which is an important market 
for British exports, now has a car industry 
of her own that is rapidly growing. Three 
companies, General Motors (Holdens), 
B.M.C. and Fords are pressing ahead with 
an outlay of £38 million on Australian plants 
that will produce more than 90,000 vehicles 
a year, with 300,000 a year by 1960. The 
fact that some British firms are behind this 
expansion helps their profits, but it is cold 
comfort to the workers whose jobs are 
affected by the loss of these exports. 


AUTOMATION 


| The great increase of productive capacity 
thas come about by the application of automa- 
|tion, the most advanced mechanisation and 
iby a great speed-up of the workers. The 
impact of automation on the industry is 





THE STRUGGLE FOR MARKETS 

In this situation of developing world 
slump and restricted capitalist markets, the 
prospect of world over-production with fierce 
cut-throat competition for the lion’s share of 
these markets, is a growing threat to the jobs 
and living standards of every British motor 
worker. “ ,.. . today we are facing 
competition of a type and of an intensity 
the like of which has never been experienced 
in the world before ... We are now in for 
a trade war which is going to be developed 
aggressively...” (Mr. A. Dick, Managing 
Director, Standards, “Birmingham Post,” 
22.11.1958). 


There is no future in this kind of cut- 
throat war for the restricted West European 
and other capitalist markets. That way is 
disastrous for the workers of Britain as well 
as their fellow workers in other car pro- 
ducing countries. 

If the employers and their Tory Govern- 
ment, after blindly expanding the produc- 
tion capacities of this great industry, cannot 
find the markets at home and abroad for its 
products, they will cut back production. For 
the workers this can only mean short time 
working and the sack for thousands. 

It is essential, therefore, for the vehicles 
industry to have stable and expanding mar- 
kets at home and abroad, To ensure this, 
all workers must use their organised strength 
to bring about a drastic change in the pre- 
Sent economic and political policies of the 
country. The necessity for this change has 
become even more urgent with the introduc- 
tion of large-scale automation into the 
industry. 


MOVES IN 


radically changing the whole structure and 
pattern of production. Before automation, 
the main car factories were laid out on line- 
flow principles with workers in highly repeti- 
tive operations on a great variety of 
machines. But even the fullest mechanisation 





of the line-flow process still did not give the 
employers the higher productivity and fur- 
ther expansion of output that they 
demanded. 


To obtain this, the big step forward ot 
automation was made—production by linked 
automatic machines and machine tools that 
can regulate their own actions and work 
according to a pre-arranged programme, 
without operators. In transfer automation, 
there is a single long machine with many 
stations. At each station a number of auto- 
matically operated tools machine the com- 
ponent, which is then automatically carried 
to the next station. 


THE ADVANCED STAGE 


In advanced automation, these machines 
are joined together to form completely auto- 
mated lines. One of the latest developments 
is the self-readjustment of these machines. 
These processes have so far been mainly 
applied in machine shops with the fully 
automatic production, including loading and 
unloading, of such components as cylinder 
blocks, cylinder heads and gearbox housings. 


The other main sections of the production 
process—press shops, foundry, paint shops, 
trim and assembly—are now hiehly de- 
veloped in mechanisation and plans for 


turning over to automation are far advanced. 
The stage is being set for the nearly 100% 
automation of the various processes in the 
industry. In the forging and stamping pro- 
cesses where previously the introduction of 
automation has been difficult, new processes 
are being developed which can be automated. 


The problem arose of feeding one process 
into another to enable a finished assembled 
unit to be produced. This is being solved 
by the development of what is known as the 
‘live storage’ conveyor system, whereby the 
components are stored, carried and fed auto. 
matically to the using position. A further 
stage is also being developed with the use 
of a main electronic computer which 
memorises all the complicated details of the 
control of production. The possibility is now 
beginning to arise of programming comolete 
vehicles to the last nut and bolt, with all the 
different processes operated at different 
speeds, co-ordinated to perfection. 


THE FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 


The future perspective is now emerging 
of the possibility of an almost completely 
automated plant, working 24 hours a day at 
phenomenal speed, turning out vastly 
increased production, and employing a very 
small but highly skilled shift labour force. 


Every worker should clearly understand 


this prospect and what this will mean to his 
job and livelihood. Of course, only the very 
first stages of these vast changes are now 
being carried out in the industry, and the 
whole process will take many years. It is 
true that so far the total number of motor 
workers employed at this stage, has approxi- 
mately remained the same, while producing 
a great expansion of output. But there should 
be ro illusions that this position will remain 
so, as the further stages of automation are 
carried out. The employers’ intentions are 
clear: “ Automation is ... fundamentally a 
means of achieving greater production with 
less men power ” (P. G. Hunt, Fords Labour 
Relations Staff, “ Financial Times ” Supple- 
ment for 1958). 


In America, with industry automated to a 
much greater extent, 200,000 car workers 
alone are permanently out of work. The 
“News Chronicle’s” American correspon- 
dent, reporting on the general industrial 
position, last October, said: “ Washington 
officials estimate at least a million jobs will 
never be regained; they have disappeared in- 
to the limbo of automation which has 
reduced the need for re-hiring.” 


, , In Britain the introduction of automa- 
_tion and other labour saving techniques 
in the motor car and other industries, is also 
having a serious effect on the general level 
of employment. British production in 1959 
was equal to that of the previous year, but 
' there are already 250,000 fewer workers in 


i 


| jobs today than last year. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


In Fords, the extent of automation has not 
yet reached its final stages. Yet already in 
) the first stages, in 1958, 46,000 workers pro- 
duced 422,000 vehicles, as against in 1954, 
, 42,000 workers producing 291,000 vehicles. 


In the press shop, the previous non- 
! automated production of the inside door of 
‘the Anglia model, was 1,915 doors per shift, 
with a manpower of 14. With the new auto- 
| mated process, 3,060 doors per shift are 
being produced with a manpower of 7. 





Before automation, the press shops had 
to work six days a weck, with two shifts per 
day, to supply the assembly lines who were 
only operating small night shifts in addition 
to the day shift. Even then, nearly 50% of 
the pressings had to come from outside. With 
new automation, the press shops, with a day 
and night shift, five days a week, supply 
the assembly lines which now work a 
balanced day and night shift, with consider- 
able overtime, and only 20% of the press- 
ings now coming from outside. 


In the press shops at Fords, production 
has increased by 320% with automation. 
This is not exceptional, and as is well- 
known, production figures on_ transfer 
machines are even higher. 


In the B.M.C, at Austins, just after the 
war, 20,000 employees produced 2,000 
vehicles per week. Now, with the same 
labour force, they produce 6,000 vehicles 
and 12,000 units per week. Overtime? Yes, 
in some sections, but short time in others. 
In the first stage of automation with a group 
of transfer machines, 40 men replaced a few 
hundred men previously operating. Now 
these same machines have had new elec- 
tronic devices added, which the men call 
“brain” boxes, and now only 17 men are 
required for the process. 


Rubery Owen, Darlaston, produce axle 
castings for many Austin and Fords heavy 
lorries. New machinery is being installed 
which cuts the machining time from 100 
minutes to five minutes, and the previous 
processing which required eight men has 
been cut down to one man. 


In Tractors and Transmission, Birming- 
ham, the production of crown wheel and 
pinion components in 1956 was based on 
three lines of five machines producing seven 
sets per hour with six men. Now, with 
advanced mechanisation, one line of 
machines produces 14 sets per hour with 
only two men. 


These are only a few examples of the 
many-sided developments of automation 
which are giving rise to sharp new problems 
for the workers. 
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A POLICY FOR 
AUTOMATION 


After the experience of the first period of 
the introduction of automation into this 
industry, it is quite clear that the sunshine 
talk of the employers, Government and press 
has in no way been fulfilled. They said that 
this revolutionary process would automatic- 
ally bring great progress in the living and 
working conditions of the motor workers and 
cheaper vehicles for the people. On the con- 
trary, the lion’s share of the benefits of 
greatly reduced costs have gone in higher 
profits to the employers. For the workers, 
there has been a great increase of exploita- 
tion and speed-up, sackings and short time 
and attacks on their trade union rights and 
organisation. 


Great struggles were necessary by the 
workers to defend existing standards and 
secure any gains. From these struggles it is 
abundantly clear that there is the most 
urgent need to advance and campaign for a 
policy establishing new rights and conditions 
for the workers in all sections of the motor 
and allied industries. Such a policy must be 
fought for and won with the whole strength 
of the motor car workers and their trade 
union organisations. 


This policy should guarantee:— 


1. Before the introduction of automation 
and new processes, full consultation to 
take place between the employers and 
workers’ representatives, 


Z. Higher wages, the 40-hour week with- 
out loss of pay, three weeks’ holiday 
with average pay, reducing the super- 
exploitation and speed-up of the 
workers. 


3. Full employment for al] workers in 
the industry, and no sackings without 


suitable alternative work being found. 


4. Where automation displaces workers, 
they should be trained to the new skills 
at management expense and their skills 
and status safeguarded. 


5. Stable and expanding markets for 
British vehicles at home and abroad 
by a drastic change in the present poli- 
tical and economic policy in the 


country. 


To win this policy a much more virile and 
uzited trade union organisation is needed. 


HIGHER WAGES AND THE 40 hr WEEK NOW! 


For workers in the large factories manu- 
facturing vehicles and cycles, earnings 
averaged £16 4s. 11d. per week in October, 
1958. But in the small workshops of the 
industry they only averaged £11 7s. 6d. a 
week, While average earnings have risen, 
the basic rate is still low, and the basic rate 
is the foundation of all earnings. 


This average earnings figure also con- 
cealed the relatively low wages of large sec- 
tions of the workers such as crane drivers, 
internal transport workers, clerical workers 
aad general labourers. Thousands of these 
workers are getting £12 a week or less, doing 
essential work without which production 
would never take place. The wages of many 
workers in factories producing accessories 
and components for the car industry are in 
general much lower, as much as 20% of 
those in the vehicle producing factories. 


Within this average figure, wages fluctuate 
very widely from factory to factory. Workers 


i at Fords receive as much as £3—£4 per week 


less than workers doing the same job in the 
B.M.C., Rootes and Standard. Rates of pay 


| for labourers in Fords are 5s. 44d. an hour, 


production workers 6s, O4d. an hour, and 


| skilled workers 6s. 84d. an hour, with a merit 
| system of up to 8d. an hour. 


In other car factories where earnings are 
| higher on piecework basis, they are only 





; achieved by constant struggles over piece- 
| work prices, struggles which always have to 
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be renewed whenever changes in production 
are made, 


WHO BENEFITS FROM 
AUTOMATION? 


Where are the benefits arising from 
increased automation and productivity going 
to? There should have been big increases in 
wages of all car workers. The blunt facts 
are that the employers and shareholders are 
seizing for themselves the main benefits from 
automation. Very little has come to the 
workers in increased wages. 


The employers pretend that the vast 
increase of output is due solely to the new 
plant. They instance completely unattended 
machines as proof of this. This is nonsense 
and the employers know it every time there 
is a strike. No matter however efficient 
machinery is, production cannot be carried 
on without workers, The main reason for 
mechanisation is to increase the amount of 
profitability that can be got out of the labour 
force, whether the workers are involved 
directly or indirectly with the machines. 


Before automation, a cylinder block may 
have had two-thirds of its cost as wages. 
Under automation. with less men employed, 
labour costs will be only a tenth or even a 
twentieth of the total cost. In other words, 
the employers want the men to be satisfied 
with a twentieth part in wages of what they 
previously received for this component, 
while the employers get the same price for 
its sale as before. 


The workers in sections where automation 
has not yet been applied are nevertheless 
being continually speeded up to keep pace 
with the automation process, so they are 
playing their full part in the increased 
output, 


WAGES MUST GO UP 


The case for higher wages now, is there- 
fore umanswerable, Higher wages and 
salaries is the main way to ensure that the 
mass of the people have more money to 
buy the products of Britain’s industry and 


to raise their own standard of life. This is 
the decisive pait of the struggle for full 
employment and against the slump. If wages 
do not go up, the economic dificulties will 
get worse, ‘The higher wages must come 
from the great profits being made in the 
industry. 


There needs to be an all-out campaign to 
win higher basic rates and earnings for 
workers in all sections of the motor and 
allied industries. The wages of the hourly- 
paid and clerical workers should benefit from 
all increases in production. The motor 
workers should give every support to workers 
in other industries engaged in the struggle 
for higher wages. 


The women workers in the industry are 
now earning less than two-thirds of the 
average male wage. They are a continuous 
source of cheap labour for the employers. 
The time is long overdue for the movement 
to go into action and end this scandal. 
Women should receive the male labourer’s 
rate as a first step in the fight for equal pay 
with male workers. 


Full support from all sections is needed 
also for the wage demands of young workers 
now being made by the Unions. Apart from 
apprentices however there are very few young 
workers in the industry today under the age 
of 21. Yet there is a big need to find more 
employment for young people. The em- 
ployers are putting proposals forward to 
bring in more youth. Unless this is done 
under proper agreements with the workers’ 
side, they will undoubtedly be used as a 
source of cheap labour and speed-up. It 
it up to the adult worker to ensure that the 
wages are attractive to the youth. The agree- 
ment should be based on the rate for the job 
with no special category of youth work as 
exists for women. It should also cover full 
trade training facilities in all sectors of the 
industry, including one day a week at a tech- 
nical college and the percentage of youth to 
adult workers should be carefully regulated. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR THE 
40-HOUR WEEK 


Alongside the fight for higher wages must 
go the winning of the 40-hour week. This 
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is one of the most important measures neces- 
sary to increase employment. The motor car 
workers are well piaced to be the first to do 
so. In many parts of the industry already, 
a 424-hour week has been won. In the 
Austin factory, thousands of night shift 
workers are now on a 38-hour week. 


The argument that the industry cannot 
afford it, is exposed by most firms reporting 
colossal profits. The employers claim that 
to grant this demand now would put up costs 
of production. But the cost of direct labour 
amounts to less than 10% of the total cost 
of a car and the average profit of £9 per 
week which every worker is making for the 
employers would easily cover the cost. 


The employers also argue that a shorter 
working week will cut down production. All 
the facts show this is untrue. On the con- 
trary, following every cut in the working 
week, total output has increased as the 
workers’ fatigue and illness has been re- 
duced. Since the last cut from the 48-hour 
week to 44 hours in 1947, output per worker 
has increased by 147%. The great produc- 
tion increases coming from automation make 
complete nonsense of the employers’ argu- 
ment. In 1958 alone productivity per wor- 
ker in the vehicles industry went up by 
154%! 


All these employers’ arguments really 
amount to a desperate resistance and refusal 
to allow the workers to have any real share 
from the benefits of automation. The wor- 
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“40 hours and 3 weeks holiday. Just the job!” 


kers are being fobbed oft with scandalous 
excuses and evasions by the engineering 
employers on this question. They are fully 
entitled to have this long overdue cut in the 
working week, together with three weeks 
holiday with pay at average earnings. It will 
bring the benefits of increased leisure with 


THE RIGHT 


The motor workers can be proud of their 
long and stubborn fight to maintain full 
employment in the industry, the right to 
work of every worker. In the difficult periods 
of 1952 and 1953, when redundancy and 
short-time threatened, the mass resistance 
led to important victories in many factories. 
The experiences in the motor industry have 
proved of great value to other workers in 
their fight against sackings. Today through 
the trade union movement the right of the 
employers to “ hire and fire” at will is 
widely contested and the right to a job is 
being established as trade union policy. 


their families and improved health. Why 
should the British workers lag behind the 
French and American workers who have had 
the 40-hour week for years? Now is the 
time for a great united campaign through- 
out the industry to secure the 40-hour week 


TO A JOB 


Even while the new automation processes 
were being put into operation in the motor 
industry in 1956, thousands of motor 
workers were workicg short time with less 
cf wages. The employers then made the 
most savage class attack on the workers for 
many years, which shocked the whole 
country. 3,000 workers were sacked at the 
Standard, followed by three days’ notice of 
dismissal to 6,000 B.M.C. workers. 


The great strikes that followed showed the 
tremendous determination of workers to 
defend their jobs. Because of the lack of 
militant leadership existing in important sec- 





Some B.M.C, Workers in 1956 prev 


enting a lorry entering the faciory. 
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tions of the trade unions, they did not win 
their full demands. But these great struggles 
were a Salutory lesson to the employers aad 
Government that mass sackings would be 
met with most bitter resistance. As a result 
of these strikes, certain important conces- 
sions were won. These were the rights to 
consultation before threats of sackings and 
the right to some compensation to dismissed 
workers. This was an advance for the 
workers on the unrestricted rights of the 
employers to hire and fire. But these con- 
cessions are no substitute for the right to 
work. Two or three weeks’ wages do not 
compensate a man for the loss of his liveli- 
hood and prospects of months on the dole. 


THESE ARE NO ANSWERS TO THE 
PROBLEM 


Various types of redundancy agreements 
are also being put forward when the prob- 
lem of sackings arises. Such agreements do 
not in any way meet the problem, because 
their basic assumption is that sackings are 
inevitable and the only question is: Who is 
to be put on the dole? It means the fight to 
maintain workers in full employment is lost 
before it is begun. Workers representatives 
are reduced to the position of selecting which 
workers are going to get the sack—and that 
is not their job. 


Another proposal the employers have 
tried to popularise is the idea of a so-called 
‘Stable or Balanced Labour Force.” This 
means that men should be prepared to work 
unlimited overtime in the busiest part of the 
year and be prepared to go on short time 
when necessary for the rest of the year. 
There is no guarantee of jobs, but that no 
more workers would be employed in the fac- 
tory. There is nothing “Stable” about 
staggering from periods of unlimited over- 
time to regular periods on short time, with 
the sack as the reward for “ co-operation ” 
whenever the employers decide. Further- 
more, unemployed workers are prevented 
from ever getting a job in the factory. 


Such schemes should not be accepted, for 
they are schemes to help the employers over- 
come the production fluctuations of their un- 
planned system, at the expense of the work- 
ing class. 
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CUT THE OVERTIME 


Systematic and excessive overtime is an 
evil which must be fought. It covers up the 
low level of basic wages and diverts the 
workers from the aim of winning a living 
wage for a shorter working week. It is a 
main source of serious fatigue and damage 
to workers’ health. It robs the workers and 
their families of their rights for leisure and 
home life. Every support should be given to 





“Been doing a bit of overtime Joe?” 


the trade union campaigns for reducing the 
working week, keeping overtime to the abso- 
lute minimum, and aiming to do away with 
it completely. 


PAYMENT FOR LAY-OFF 


When sackings are threatened, most 
workers today, as a last resort, are prepared 
to go on a three- or four-day week rather 
than see their fellow-workers put out of the 
factory. Such class solidarity is a big step 
forward from pre-war days when workers 
were sacked while others continued to work 
overtime. 


When all the workers are kept in the fac- 
tories even on short time they strengthen 
their unity and fighting power and also keep 
down the numbers on the dole. But just to 
accept short-time working is insufficient. It 
only provides a breathing space while the 
fight to win full employment is being waged. 
In the meantime, the employers must be 
made to make payments to offset short-time 
working. The B.M.C., employing 67,000 
workers, have put aside £6} million to a 
dividend equalisation fund to help the share- 
holders in a bad year. The firm also has £38 
million in reserve. Why can’t a small part 


of this be set aside as a fund to make up 
the wages of workers when they are forced 
to work short-time? It is not the fault of 
the workers in the industry if work is not 
available to keep men fully employed. It is 
the responsibility of the employers and the 
Government. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT MUST BE WON 


The fight for full employment for every 
worker in this industry can and must be 
won. This fight must be waged from the 
very first threat of sackings within any fac- 
tory. All the united strength of the workers 
and their trade union organisations must be 


TRAINING FOR THE 


The introduction of automation is more 
and more threatening the present existence 
of many crafts and skills in the industry. 
What is going to happen to those workers 
who have very often spent the best part of a 
lifetime developing their skill? Are they 
going to become casualties of “ progress? ” 
Are they due for the human scrap-heap or 
are they going to be retrained for the new 
skills and demands of the industry? 


Ordinary human decency demands that 
workers should be trained for these new 
tasks. But like everything else which the 
workers gain, they will have to struggle to 
achieve it. In America, the Ford Company 
automated their engine plant in 1954, 2,000 
semi-skilled workers were sacked, and the 
maintenance staff was then increased by 
1,000. The American Automobile Workers’ 
Union for a long time have been demanding 
the retraining of workers, but the employers 
are refusing to pay the costs, and the fieht 
goes on. Similarly in Britain, the fight has 
to be waged and the employers must be 
made to carry out their responsibilities. 


JUSTICE FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
The older workers also are finding it more 
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mobilised in the factory to prevent dismis- 
sals and retain workers until suitable alter- 
native work is found for them. Only the 
fullest possible resistance of this kind can 
enforce the workers’ right to a job. Many 
successful struggles have been waged on this 
issue. But in order to ensure full employ- 
ment these struggles must be backed by a 
vigorous and many-sided fight combining the 
fight for higher wages and payments to offset 
short-time working and the drive to bring in 
the 40-hour week. Alongside this the maxi- 
mum pressure must be developed to change 
Britain’s economic and political policies so 
that stable and expanding markets at home 
and abroad for British vehicles are secured. 


NEW SKILLS 


and more difficult to stand the ever-increas- 
ing pace of the industry. There is a growing 
tendency for employers to look for new. 
labour among the under 30’s. Does this 
mean the older workers will then be con- 
demned to labouring or store jobs at lower 
wages? This must be strongly resisted. Suit- 
able work without any loss of earnings must 
be found for these men. 


The development of automation demands 
that workers must be equipped with the 
necessary new skills to operate these pro- 
cesses. The young engineers of today especi- 
ally, must receive this training, so that 
Britain’s traditional engineering skill and 
experience is carried forward in the new 
conditions. 


Therefore, it is high time for new agree- 
ments to be secured, both for the full trade 
training of apprentices and youth, and also 
for the retrairing of all workers who are 
being displaced by automation. The em- 
ployers should be made responsible for pay- 
ing the average wage in the factory to the 
workers whilst the retraining takes place. 
They have plenty of profits from which to 
meet the costs. 


MAKE THE UNIONS 


Great struggles will have to be waged by 
the motor workers to win all these demands. 
and a much stronger and more virile organi- 
sation and leadership of the trade union 
movement will have to be built at all levels. 
The realisation for this is fast growing 
throughout the industry, and many struggles 
for the strengthening of trade unionism have 
already taken place. 


The employers and their Press have 
opened a_ great barrage against shop 
stewards and trade unionism. It is aimed to 
split and break down trade union organisa- 
tion and weaken its power to resist the 
employers’ attacks on jobs, wages and 
working conditions. They want to make the 
workers bear the main burden of the fierce 
cut-throat competition at home and abroad 
that is approaching. This is the real pur- 
pose behind the attacks. 


BEAT THE ATTACKS 


Their attack is taking many forms— 
Courts of Enquiry by the Tory Government 
into the affairs of the trade unions, anti- 
Communist smear campaigns, interference 
by the Press in trade union elections, and 
continual slanders and attacks on shop 
stewards. 


These attacks must be exposed and 
thoroughly defeated throughout the indus- 
try. Every smear and attack on shop stewards 
or a trade union should be beaten by the 
utmost solidarity of all sections. Every 
splitting tactic must be immediately rebuffed. 
Trade union organisation must be strength- 





“Ive got the right bloke for that union story— 
he’s a nonner.” 
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STRONGER 





“Tell the strikers for 100% trade unionism we 
only paid 40% dividend last year!” 
ened in every way from factory to national 
level and inter-union relationships greatly 
improved. 


100% TRADE UNIONISM— 
THE WORKERS’ DEFENCE 


This is the essential weapon of car 
workers in their fight. Nine out of ten 
workers in the main car factories are esti- 
mated to be members of trade unions. But 
there are very many firms, large and small, 
supplying materials and components for the 
industry, which are often black spots of non- 
unionism, with low wages and bad working 
conditions. And even in the big car factories, 
there are many sections, especially of youth 
and women, who have still to be organised. 


Throughout the industry, powerful deter- 
mination is growing for 100% trade union 
membership, and big strikes have taken 
place in the recent period in the Ford and 
B.M.C. factories on this issue. When indi- 
viduals have refused to join a trade union, 
managements have given every support to 
the non-unionists and the Press have built 
them up as “heroes.” In order to win full 
Victory in such vital struggles, it is essential 
that the full strength of the trade union 


movemert is brought into action. This is the 
way to defeat the employers’ tactics of 
isclating departmental struggles and locking 
cut whole factories. 


A great united campaign needs to be 
organised in all factories in the industry to 
bring every man, woman and young worker 
into trade union membership and strengthen 
their understanding of the decisive import- 
ance of 100% trade unionism and solidarity. 
The large and well-organised factories should 
lead the struggle for this. 


THE UNIONS MUST UNITE 


Today it is quite clear there are serious 
shortcomings in the trade union set-up in the 
industry. From the workers, there are con- 
stant demands being made for stronger and 
More united organisation. This is arising 
from the continual breaking down of crafts 
through increased mechanisation and auto- 
mation, and from the growth of trade war 
and unemployment. 


What is needed is that all unicns within 
the industry should co-ordinate their work 
and leadership in a far better manner in 
order to meet the continued attack of the 
motor manufacturers’ organisation. The 
further amalgamation of the trade unions in 
the industry is the most important step that 
could be brought about. With 40 unions 
each dealing with whole or part of the indus- 
try, there is bound to be a great amount of 
overlapping, wasteful effort and unnecessary 
friction. This is a great obstacle to the reali- 
sation of the common policy and united 
action that the present problems of the car 
workers demand. The time is long overdue 
for decisive action to bring about new 
amalgamations, 

Short of this, there are a number of steps 
that would immediately improve trade union 
organisation. Some trade unions already 


THE MARKETS 


How have the policies of the Government 
and the employers affected the home ard 
export markets? What possibilities are there 
for getting the stable and expanding markets 
which are needed to absorb the increased 
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have conferences and meetings of members 
in the industry and this should become more 
common among all unions. The shop 
stewards and their organisations have given 
outstanding leadership in strengthening the 
motor trade union movement. All factories 
should endeavour to build up a powerful 
united shop stewards’ movement embracing 
all sections, as is the position in some of the 
most advanced factories. Most combines 
already have some form of joint shop 
stewards’ organisation. There should be the 
utmost support by the trade union move- 
ment to make these more efficient, build 
them up in all other combines and secure 
their recognition by managements. 


WORLD TRADE UNION SOLIDARITY 


One of the most serious results of the split 
in the world trade union movement is that 
the British motor trade unionists have no 
direct contact with important sections of the 
engineering trade unions in such countries 
as France and Italy. 


With great combines dominating the 
industry internationally, and a car trade war 
of unprecedented dimensions certain to 
develop, international trade union unity is 
an outstanding and urgent need. The Trade 
Union Congress must bridge the gap that 
exists between trade unions of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the British 
trade unions, and so advance the interest of 
all workers. 


These are all vital steps to strengthen the 
trade union movement. But the job of carry- 
ing through the important changes now 
needed can no longer be left to a small num- 
ber of very active trade unionists. Every 
trade unionist must play his part. The trade 
union movement must now be strengthened 
with new energy and ideas and the will to 
win of thousands more active members. 


CAN BE WON! 


productive capacity of the industry today? 


EXPAND THE HOME MARKETS 


The Government and employers have 
carried through ruthlessly a policy of res- 


tricting home consumption. Wage restraint 
and credit squeeze cut down the income of 
hundreds of thousands of workers and 
middle-class people. The fall in mass pur- 
chasing power also had a sharp effect on 
thousands of small businesses and shops, 
who constitute an important part of the 
British home market for vehicles. The strong 
protests against the growth of unemploy- 
ment, now over half-a-million, have forced 
the Government to make some concessions to 
ease the situation. But the car market is 
still deliberately restricted by the purchase 
tax of 50% placed on all cars. In Germany 
it is 16% and France 24%. 


Despite this, vehicles in use in the United 
Kingdom have risen from 2,521,000 cars in 
1952 to 4,217,000 in 1957. Commercial 
vehicles rose from 949,000 in 1952 to 
1,191,000 in 1957. But even so, the car- 
Owning population in Britain has not yet 
reached a level of many other countries. 


CARS TO PEOPLE 
Britain 
US As :sepien 
New Zealand 


1947 
1—24 
wl==5 
1— 8 
1—12 
1—44 
.. 1—56 


1957 
1—12 
1— 3 
1— 5 
1— 6 
I— 9 
1—33 


Australia 
Sweden 
World 





There are very many people in Britain 
who would be able to buy a car if the pro- 
hibitive purchase tax were removed. There 
needs to be a reduction of the fuel tax and 
other taxes affecting the motorist. Reducing 
restrictions on hire purchase, whilst it gives 
a short-term boost to sales, is not a remedy. 
It does not increase the people’s real pur- 
chasing power, but increases the volume of 
credit. This could mean more people falling 
into debt, and with a growth in unemploy- 
ment, a worsening of the crisis. 


DEFEAT THE TORY POLICIES 


To have a stable and expanding home 
market for vehicles therefore demands the 
need for a drastic change in the wage res- 
traint and other restrictionist policies of 
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the Tory Government. The car workers 
cannot prosper when the workers in other 
industries are affected by crisis. 


With the defeat of these Tory policies, a 
very big expansion of the home market is 
possible. In the conditions of modern life, a 
car is becoming a necessity and not a luxury 
to growing numbers of people. Many 
workers in town and country are living 
nowadays miles from their work and travel- 
ling can add up to two hours on an already 
Jong working day. The opportunities for 
family travel and recreation and seeing their 
own country should be the right of all. 


A sharp answer must be given when Tory 
newspapers express horror that workers 
should own cars, as well as T.V. and wash- 
ing machines. The workers make all these 
goods, and ownership of them should be the 
normal standards in a rich country like ours. 
Workers by hand and brain have more right 
to them than any other section. 


PROSPECTS FOR EXPORT 
MARKETS 


In 1958, 599,000 vehicles were exported 
from Britain. Can the export markets in the 
present circumstances absorb the extra 
vehicles that are now being produced? There 
are growing difficulties in the present chief 
markets of Western Europe, the Common- 
wealth and America. 

In Western Europe the setting up of the 
European Common Market means that the 
six countries involved are now progressively 
reducing tariffs on imports of motor vehicles. 
By 1970 the aim is to do away with tariffs 
completely, while the British industry will 
have to face a tariff of 29%. Whatever the 
outcome of negotiations for associating 
Britain with the Common Market, the pros- 
pects for a big expansion of Britain’s exports 
to this area must be considered extremely 
doubtful. 


The Commonwealth markets, in spite of 
Imperial Preference, are being increasingly 
penetrated by America, West Germany and 
other exporting countries. Britain’s share of 
the Commonwealth car imports has fallen 
from 80% in 1950 to 60% in 1957. Another 
big factor is that the buying power of most 


of the Commonwealth depends on the price 
they can get for their major products of raw 
materials and food. There has been a sharp 
fall in these prices which has_ benefited 
British capitalists with cheaper import 
prices, but it inevitably means that these 
countries will buy less from Britain. 


Much of the recent rise in British exports 
has been to the American market, but there 
are now Clear indications of very great com- 
petition. Now the big American three are 
to produce small cars to compete with those 
being imported. ‘The American manufac- 
turers are being very clever,’ a British 
importer said. “They will have their big 
cars, their foreign-made small cars and their 
home-made small cars. It is going to be a 
tough struggle for the indevendent British 
firms to beat this broad based competition.” 
(“ Birmingham Mail,” 28.2.1958.) 


Of course, there is a vast potential market 
for vehicles throughout the world. Out of 
107 million vehicles in the world today, 87 
million are in U.S.A. and Western Europe 
(400 million in population), and only 20 
million in the rest of the world (over 2,000 
million population). There are great areas 
of the world, like India, Egypt, Nigeria, 
Indonesia, where the poverty and low level 
of economic development restricts imports 
of vehicles and tractors. 


The main barrier to increasing British 
exports to many of these countries, especi- 
ally the Empire, lies in the present Tory 
policies of repression and exploitation of 
their peoples. This is making enemies and 
net allies of these peoples. Elementary jus- 
tice and common sense demands that we 
end the repression going on and give these 
peoples every support in their struggles for 
political and economic independence. British 
financial assistance will be needed to help 
their industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and this will be of mutual benefit. 


In the Soviet Union, China and the 
Socialist Countries, there are important new 
possibilities for markets. There is no slump 
or unemployment, and the living standards 
and consumption of their peoples are going 
up all the time. The Soviet Union has pro- 
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EAST _WEST_ TRADE 
posed a thousand million pounds trade deal 
with Britain. China wants millions of trac- 
tors. But it would be a mistake to imagine 
that the full advantages of such possibilities 
can be won while our Government carries on 
cold war and humiliating American dictated 
trade bans against these countries, 


Naturally, the British industry will have 
to produce the type of vehicle these various 
markets will need. If this means a greater 
concentration on heavy duty vehicles, trac- 
tors, etc., and powered machinery, in order 
to give Britain these stable and expanding 
markets, then this must be done. But the 
Americans must be told plainly that Britain 
will sell its vehicles and goods to whoever 
will buy them. The Government should open 
immediate negotiations with all the Socialist 
countries to secure the widest expansion of 
East-West trade. 


PEACE IS VITAL 


Some of the growing difficulties of British 
exports can only be overcome by making 
basic changes in foreign policy. When hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds are wasted on 
nuclear war preparations, and international 
tension increases, there is bound to be con- 
tinual restrictions on the expansion of peace- 
ful trade and economic development. The 
big Dominion markets, for example, could 
further increase their imports of our vehicles 
if there was higher British and world con- 
sumption of their wool, food, fruits and raw 
materials. 


In the great movement for world Peace, 
the motor workers have played a fine part, 
expressed in many forms, such as the recent 
interchange of British and Soviet car 
workers. Motor workers should lead the 
demands that cold war policies and hatreds 
are finally ended and great power disarma- 
ment agreement secured. This is the key 
step toward winning stable and expanding 
export markets for the industry. 
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NATIONALISATION & SOCIALISM THE BASIC ANSWER 


The car workers can win many important 
short-term victories by such a programme 
as we have outlined. But they must also work 
for fundamental measures in order to obtain 
lasting improvements in their conditions and 
real security for the future. Their experi- 
ences in continual struggles for jobs, wages 
and conditions over the past years, are point- 
ing ever more clearly to a basic cause of 
their problems. 


The basic trouble is capitalism—that this 
gigantic industry is rua by a small handful 
of powerful employers for the sole purpose 
of maximum profit, and as a whole is run 
without any overall plan or control of expan- 
sion and production. A further cause of 
growing insecurity is that nearly half the 
industry is now owned by American firms 
with their policies subject to the chaotic fluc- 
tuations of the American economy. That is 
why more and more workers are realising 
that the main solution for their problems 
must be the national ownership, control and 
planning, i.e., the nationalisation of the 
whole industry. 


WHAT NATIONALISATION MEANS 


Only a nationalised industry can plan and 
organise fully the vast production now pos- 


sible through automation and end the, 


insecurity and instability of private owner- 
ship. The whole technical knowledge and 
resources of the car industry could be con- 
centrated on making the best and cheapest 
types of vehicles possible, with the widest 
range of models to meet all markets. The 
enormous profits now going to the share- 
holders could be used for raising wages, 


improving welfare and working conditions | 
and lowering prices. Instead of management 


in the interest of high profits, the most 
capable workers and technicians now in the 
industry could direct and plan for the best 
interest of the workers and consumers. With 


every great increase in production from auto- @ 
mation, wages could rise and the working § 


week be reduced. 


But this nationalisation must be carried | 


through in a new way, overcoming the 
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weaknesses of the present methods. The 
problems in mining and transport are due 
to the Tory Government running them to 
provide cheap fuel and services to capitalist 
industry and to the huge burden of compen- 
sation to the former shareholders. This posi- 
tion must be radically changed in order to 
realise the full benefits of nationalisation for 
the people. 


The demand for nationalisation of the 
vehicles industry should now be raised in all 
factories and union organisations. It will 
need the maximum pressure to carry it out. 
But it must be won. It is the essential great 
step forward to solving the basic problems 
of the workers in the industry. 


TOWARDS SOCIALISM 


Nationalisation can be won even before 
the basic change towards Socialism takes 
place. To operate in the most favourable 
circumstances however, car nationalisation 
needs a fully Socialist Britain, in which the 
chaos and exploitation of capitalism is finally 
abolished. 


The Communist Party’s long term pro- 
gramme, “ The British Road to Socialism,” 
shows clearly what such a change in Britain’s 
social system would mean to its workers. 





The people would own the basic industries, 
banks and capital wealth. All main produc- 
tion would be run for the purpose of raising 
wages and living standards, and not for the 
greed and profit of the private shareholders. 
There would be peaceful relations with the 
peoples of all countries and independence 
and fraternal help to the former colonies. 
All the tremendous achievements of modern 
science would be used to create an abund- 
ance of the good things of life for the British 


people. 


WORKING CLASS UNITY FOR 
VICTORY 


But a Socialist Government is needed tc 
achieve this great aim and it will have to face 
the fullest resistance and opposition of the 
employing class. They will not give up ther 
enormous privileges and profits without tre 
mendous struggle. The Socialist Government 
to overcome this resistance will have to rel: 
on the mass backing and action of the 
people. 

This advance to Socialism will need the 
fullest unity of the whole working class 
movement and a new Socialist policy and 


A BIGGER 
PARTY IS 


To win the policy set out in this pamphlet, 
it is absolutely vital to have a much more 
powerful Communist Party. Only a Party 
that really understands the economics and 
politics of the capitalist system and bases 
itself on the interests of the workers, can put 
forward such a policy. The Communist 
Party can do this because it directs all its 
struggles to the aim of a Socialist Britain. 
For 39 years it has played an outstanding 
part in every struggle in Britain, for peace, 
higher wages and better conditions, and 
against every threat to workers’ jobs and 
living standards. 


Communist workers are fighting for this 
policy every day in the workshops, the trade 
unions and in the main centres of the indus- 
try. Thousands of motor car workers are 


leadership. The right wing policy of attack- 
ing the Communists and the Left does tre- 
mendous harm to the workers’ interests and 
plays into the hands of the Tories and 
employers. It is vital to end all bans and 
discrimination against the Communists. 


There must now be won a new Labour 
Government basing itself on the united 
movement. To ensure that a Socialist policy 
is fought for in Parliament it is vital that a 
group of Communist M.P.s are elected 
alongside the Labour majority. 





“Get off my back, Mac!’ 


COMMUNIST 


THE KEY! 


better off because of the fine work carried 
out on their behalf by Communists. That is 
why many Communists are elected as shop 
stewards and to trade union positions. 


The red bogey is often trotted out, but the 
Communists always stand firm to. their 
principles, never sell out and never let their 
workmates down. When the capitalist Press 
attacks motor workers engaged in just 
struggles for their rights, the “Daily Worker” 
can always be relied upon to give the truth 
about the workers’ side of the struggle. The 
Tories and employers know very well that 
a strong Communist Party and powerful 
“Daily Worker” will never allow them to 
solve the mismanacement and chaos of 
capitalism at the expense of the workers’ 
jobs and living standards. 


WHY YOU SHOULD JOIN 


In order to win the fight for full employ- 
ment and better working conditions and 
advance to Socialism, the motor workers 
must have a much more powerful Commu- 
nist Party and “ Daily Worker ” to fight for 
their interests. Thousands more Commu- 
nists are needed today in the motor factories 
and trade union movement to explain this 
policy and fight to get it carried out. With 
Communists in Parliament and on many 
more Councils, such a Party will be able to 
serve the working people even more stronzly 
and ensure victory in all the workers’ 


struggles. 

A bigger Communist Party means many 
new members joining. These new members 
must come from men and women like your- 
self who are reading this. Working people 
who want a decent living, security and 4 
fair share of the good things of life for their 
families, and who know that only Peace and 
Socialism can make it sure. 

If you agree that these policies and 
Socialist aims are right, then your place is 
in the Communist Party, helping us ta 
succeed. That is why we warmly invite yot 
to join the Communist Party today. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
FURTHER READING 


You, as a new member, have joined our Party because you want to help 
make Britain a socialist country. We welcome you into our ranks. Your 
contribution and that of the many other new recruits who are joining us 
will help ‘“‘speed the day’. 

But struggle to be successful, to avoid mistakes, must be based on 
knowledge derived from a scientific study of the experience of the working 
class, of the development of human society, from a study of socialism where 
it has already been established. That is why our Party places such great 
emphasis on theory. It seeks to wage the class struggle for socialism on a 
scientific basis not by rule of thumb. 

It is for this reason, too, that our Party lays great stress on Party 
education. We organise education classes for all our members and you 
should do your utmost to enrol in one, to start with on the basis of this 
syllabus which is for new members. But our Party lays equal stress on 
personal study—the conscious effort of every member to read and to study 
the rich heritage of Marxist writing, to study critically the best of the 
important non-Marxist books, to widen his or her horizon by becoming 
acquainted with the best of our own literature and that of other countries. 

There is a vast amount of literature available. Here we can only give a 
few suggestions for introductory reading for those who wish to develop 
their understanding of Marxist theory and of the history of the British 
Labour movement. 


KaRL Marx: Wage, Labour and Capital (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 6d.). 


MARX-ENGELS: Communist Manifesto (F.L.P.H., 6d.). 

EmILe Burns: Introduction to Marxism (Lawrence & Wishart, 3s. 6d.). 
LENIN: Lecture on the State (Little Lenin Library, No. 23, Is.). 

Harry Poiwitt: Serving My Time (Lawrence & Wishart, 5s.). 

W. GALLACHER: Revolt on the Clyde (Lawrence & Wishart, 2s. 6d.). 
ALLEN Hutt: Trade Unionism (Lawrence & Wishart, 7s. 6d.). 

The British Road to Socialism (C.P., 6d.). 

JoHN GOoLLAN: Which Way for Socialists? (C.P., 4d.). 





If anyone requires any assistance as to suggestions for more advanced 
and systematic reading the Education Department will be glad to give 
help. Please write to us at 16 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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OUR AIM IS SOCIALISM 


SESSION I 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN AND WHY WE 
WANT TO CHANGE IT 


“The aim of the Communist Party is to achieve a Socialist Britain 
in which the social ownership of the means of production and exchange 
shall replace the existing capitalist system.” 

(From Rule I of the Communist Party Rules.) 


I. OUR COUNTRY—RBRITAIN, AND ITS PEOPLE 


Whoever travels through our land must be struck by its beauty. Despite 
over 200 years of industrial development, Britain’s varied loveliness is 
world famed. 

But, in addition to great natural beauty, Britain is rich. Rich in natural 
resources, in the matchless skill of her workers, in her capacity to produce 
everything necessary for a good life for all. 

Britain’s greatest single asset is the British people, who in their long 
history have been foremost in the fight against tyranny and oppression. 
The British people were the first in the world to fight and end the absolute 
power of kings in the English Revolution of 1640. The British working 
class pioneered trade unionism and the Co-operative movement. The struggle 
of the English Chartists in the forties of the last century is an inspiration 
to the workers of all countries. 


Britain could be a paradise for the people—its skilled working people could 
build a new and better life more rapidly than any other people in the world. 


But—Britain is not a paradise for the people. On the contrary, there is 
growing unemployment and short time. Prices are continuously rising. Old 
folks are starving on miserable pensions. Young lads lose the best years 
of their lives as conscripts. Cruel colonial wars have been waged in Kenya, 
Malaya and in Cyprus, conducted with a barbarity that shames our name. 
The Yanks occupy our country. We bear a crushing rearmament programme 
resulting in the Social Services being cut to the bone. Over Britain there hangs 
the menace of nuclear destruction. U.S. air, A-bomb and rocket bases are 
stationed here. This is the result of Britain’s membership of N.A.T.O. and 
other war alliances, its participation in the ‘cold war’—policies supported 
both by the Tories and by the right-wing Labour leaders. 

Who and what is responsible? It is the capitalists and those right-wing 
leaders of the Labour movement who support their policies, who are 
responsible for the immediate position we find ourselves in. 

But underlying the causcs of the present situation is the fundamental 
cause of all the sufferings and tribulations of the people, namely, that 
Britain is a capitalist country, ruled for and by capitalists for their profit and 
interests. 


What is wrong with Britain is the way society is organised, the ‘“‘system of 
society” which prevails. Some of the main features of this society are: 

1. It is divided into rich and poor—a tiny handful of rich (1 per cent 
of the population own more than half the nation’s wealth) who do no 
work and the overwhelming majority who work their whole lives 
through. 

“Large fortunes of £50,000 and over comprise a quarter of this 
country’s wealth. This is owned by about 5,000 persons—one-fifth 
of | per cent of the nation. There are 293,000 capitalist firms, but 
520 of them take half the total yearly profit made in Britain. 

“1,700,000 people can exist in this country only by drawing 
public assistance. But there are 100,000 big bosses, 300,000 small 
employers and 650,000 managers—a total of around 1 million— 
who live off what the rest of us, the 21} millions of the working 
population, produce. 

“These 214 millions produce everything and own very little. The 
million produce nothing, own practically everything and dominate 
everything—the Government, Parliament, the press, the courts, 
book publishing, the films, I.T.V. and the B.B.C.” 

(John Gollan: Which Way for Socialists? p. 4.) 

2. Wars—involving incalculable suffering to the people—are a regular 
occurrence. There have been two terrible wars within the lifetime of 
every adult in Britain over forty years of age. 

3. Empire—Britain is the centre of a huge empire covering a quarter 
of the carth’s surface and cmbracing a quarter of the population of 
the world. This empire was obtained by brutal conquest, and is main- 
tained by blood and iron. While it has brought vast profits to a handful 
of monopolists, it is a burden on the people. It costs hundreds of 
millions of pounds every year to keep the colonial people down. The 
colonial wars involve an increasingly heavy toll of young British lives. 

These are some of the features of the system we live under which is called 
capitalism. 


Wl. WHAT IS CAPITALISM? 


Here we will deal with two main aspects only. 

(a) It is a system of exploitation. Capitalism is a system in which the 
means for producing the wealth (the land, the mines, factories, the machines 
etc.) are in private hands. It is true that in Britain a number of industries— 
mining, the railways, electricity—have been taken out of private hands and 
have been nationalised. But the first charge on the nationalised industries 
is compensation for the old, private shareholders. The nationalised boards 
are manned overwhelmingly by ex-directors of the industries concerned. In 
any case only 20 per cent of industry has been nationalised. The remaining 
80 per cent is in private hands. Thus a tiny handful of people own these 
‘“‘means of production” as they are called. But they do not work them. 
The immense majority of the people own nothing (in the sense that they 
can live on what they own) but their power to work. 

By exploitation we mean living off the labour of other people. There have 
been previous forms of exploitation. In slave society, the slave owners lived 
off the labour of the slaves who were their property. In feudal society, the 
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feudal lords lived off the forced labour of the serfs. In capitalist society the 
worker is neither a slave nor yet a serf, i.e. forced to do free, unpaid labour 
for a master. But he is exploited just the same, even though the form of this 
exploitation is not so open and clear as was the case with the slaves and 
the serfs. 

The essence of exploitation under capitalism consists in this—that the 
workers, when set to work with raw materials and machinery, produce far 
more in values than what is paid out by the capitalists in wages, for raw 
materials etc. In short, they produce a surplus which belongs to the capitalists 
and for which they are not paid. Thus they are robbed of the values they 
produce. This is the source of capitalist profit. It is on this surplus, produced 
by the workers, that the capitalist lives in riches and luxury. 

Let us take actual examples of this. Official figures show that the value 
added by labour to the raw materials etc. in the cement industry in 1955 
came to £1,870 per worker. Average wages and salaries came to £620. 
Thus there was a surplus value of £1,250 produced by each worker. This is 
200 per cent exploitation—the workers got one-third and the capitalist 
got two-thirds. Or the fact, used by the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions in support of their wage claim in 1954, that each worker 
in engineering produces a surplus of £6 a week. 

Capitalism is a system in which the means for producing wealth are owned 
by a few who live by exploiting the workers, i.e. by robbing them of the 
values they produce over and above the value of their wages. 

(b) It is a system of booms and slumps. From the earliest days of its 
existence (at the end of the eighteenth century) until today, capitalism has 
been marked by periodic slumps, or ‘‘economic crises’ as they are called. 
Every seven to ten years, a crisis of greater or lesser severity has taken 
place, bringing with it mass unemployment and untold misery for the great 
mass of the working people. These arc crises of a very special kind. They 
are caused because there is too much of everything and are therefore called 
“crises of over-production”’. 


“In these crises there breaks out an epidemic that in all carlicr epochs 
would have seemed an absurdity—the cpidemic of over-production 
.... (Marx-Engels, Communist Manifesto). 


The great world cconomic crisis of 1929-31, which really lasted until the 
beginning of the Second World War, is remembered only too well. At that 
time there were over 40 million people unemployed throughout the capitalist 
world. In Britain, in the autumn of 1930, the figures of registered unemployed 
exceeded 2,300,000 and never sank below | million until 1940, after the 
beginning of the Second World War. 

Slumps or crises of over-production arise for the following reasons: 

Capitalism is the system based on competition. There are many capitalists 
each producing the same kind of commodity. Each hopes to scll all that 
he has produced and thereby to realise a profit. He has to compete with 
his rivals in the attempt to sell his goods. The quantity of goods produced 
therefore bears no relation to the real demand. Capitalism is thus by its 
nature an unplanned, anarchic system. Each capitalist tries to produce as 
much and as cheaply as possible in order to grab as much of the market— 
and as much profit—as possible. To do so more effectively, to defeat their 
rivals, the capitalists constantly seek to cheapen production by introducing 
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new machinery, speeding up the workers etc. Thus more and more goods 
are being produced. At the same time they seek to drive down the wages 
of the workers in order to increase their share of the wealth produced. 

There thus arises a constant gap between the quantity of the goods 
produced and the ability of the mass of consumers (in all countries, workers 
and peasants dependent on more or less fixed wages and small incomes) 
to buy them. This is the source of crises under capitalism. 

So long as capitalism has existed there have always been crises of over- 
production. 

So long as capitalism continues to exist crises are inevitable. It is im- 
possible to plan continuous unbroken production in the interests of the people 
under capitalism. Only socialism makes crisis-free production possible. 


READING: 


Communist Manifesto. Section (1) ‘Bourgeois and Proletarians’’. 
Wage, Labour and Capital. Introduction by F. Engels. 


EMILE Burns: Introduction to Marxism, Chapter 3 (Lawrence & Wishart, 
3s. 6d.). 


IMPERIALISM 


SESSION II 


1. CAPITALISM DEVELOPS TO IMPERIALISM 
(a) The Rise of Monopoly ; 

As stated, capitalism is a system where each capitalist is faced with com- 
petition for the market from his rivals. To meet this competition each 
capitalist tries to produce more and cheaper than his competitors. This 
results in the enlarging of the units of production as individual capitalists 
enlarge their plant, introduce more modern machinery, speed-up etc. As a 
result of this competition, the ruin of the smaller and weaker capitalists by 
the bigger and stronger ones takes place, and a stage arises when whole 
fields of production are dominated by a few giant concerns. These are 
called monopolies and they are able to regulate production in their own 
interests, charge high monopoly prices, and net what Stalin called “‘maximum 
profits”’. 

Examples of monopolies of this kind operating in Britain are I.C.L., 
Vickers, Unilever, Courtaulds etc. 

This marks a new stage in the development of capitalism—the domination 
of economic life by monopolies. This stage is called monopoly capitalism and 
began to develop in most European countries at the end of the last century. 
Monopoly is the essence of imperialism and imperialism is the highest and 
last stage of capitalism. 


(b) Imperialism 
Competition leads to monopoly in each capitalist country. But monopoly 
does not eliminate competition. Within each country the big monopolies 
engage in fierce conflict with one another, while competition is particularly 
violent between the monopolies of different countries for world domination. 
One result is the scramble for secure, exclusive, competition-free markets, 
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for sources of raw materials, for spheres for the most profitable investment 
of capital. This is found in the technically undeveloped parts of the world. 
These are seized and transformed into colonies, whose whole economic 
and political life are forcibly dominated by imperialist governments to meet 
the needs of the big monopolies for maximum profits. 

But the world has only so many colonial areas. And by the beginning of 
the twentieth century the available colonies were parcelled out between a 
few older imperialist countries—Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, 
but especially Britain. The British Empire, by 1914, covered 12.7 million 
square miles of territory with a population of 431 million people. 3,700,000 
square miles of the British Empire were acquired between 1884-1900, the 
period of the rise of imperialism as a new stage in the development of 
capitalism. 

In this situation, developing monopoly capitalism in Germany and the 
U.S.A. driving outwards and eager to acquire colonies could secure them 
only by taking them from those powers who already had empires, i.e. by war— 
especially from Britain. 


(c) Imperialism leads to War 


The various powers “gang up” in combination against other groupings 
of imperialist powers. Thus the First World War of 1914-18 took place as a 
conflict between two groups of powers—one led by Britain (the Entente) 
and the other by Germany (the Central Powers). In essence it was a brutal 
imperialist war between Britain and Germany for colonies, markets and 
European domination. The Second World War arose out of the drive of 
Hitler Germany for world domination. Today the danger of a third world 
war arises out of the drive of U.S. imperialism to subjugate the entire world. 


(d) Imperialism, the Epoch of Socialist Revolution 

But imperialism is not only the period of world wars. It ushers in the 
era of the world socialist revolution. 

The workers in the imperialist countrics, faced with increased exploitation, 
the peoples of the colonial countries, subject to even greater oppression, 
the people of the whole world, faced with a succcssion of terrible wars, 
awaken to the need to end imperialism. New revolutionary Marxist parties— 
Communist Parties—arise to head this struggle. Where these Partics have 
the leadership of the working class and of their allies, imperialism is 
smashed, as was the case in Russia in 1917 after the First World War, and 
in the People’s Democracies and China after 1945. These countries take the 
path to Socialism, which sees the ending of the exploitation of man by man. 


2. THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


(a) The Class Struggle arises from Capitalism itself. It is not Imported 

As we have seen, capitalism is a system in which there are different 
classes, exploiters and exploited, rich and poor. The interests of these two 
classes are clearly opposed. The exploiters try to increase the exploitation 
of the workers as much as possible in order to increase their profits. The 
exploited try to limit this exploitation and to get back as much of the wealth 
as possible of which they have been robbed. 

This is one aspect of the class struggle which arises inevitably out of 
the whole character of capitalism as a class system based on exploitation. 
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(b) Allies 


In the fight against monopoly capitalism, the working class need allies 
and can secure them. Monopoly capitalism attacks not only the working 
class but threatens the interests of other sections of society, including those 
of the smaller capitalists. The whole home and foreign policy of monopoly 
capital threatens the existence of the overwhelming majority of the people. 
This is seen particularly in the policy pursued by the Tory Government 
on behalf of the big monopolies. Thus monopoly capital’can be isolated 
and the whole forces of the people organised against it. It is the task of 
the working class to unite around itself the majority of the nation in common 
struggle for peace, national independence, defence of living standards, 
East-West trade etc. 


(c) The Fight within Capitalism, and the Fight to end Capitalism 


The working class has to fight both immediate and long-term struggles. 
The immediate struggles are those that are fought out on different aspects 
of struggle within the existing capitalist order. Such struggles are those for 
wages, in defence of living standards, for peace etc. These struggles can 
be victorious without a fundamental change of social system. Organisations 
for waging these particular struggles are established, e.g. trade unions, peace 
organisations, old age pensioners’ organisations etc. 


But for a lasting solution of all these problems, it is necessary to end 
capitalism altogether and to replace it by a new system of society in which 
the working people rule. For this purpose the working class creates the 
Communist Party in which the most advanced and progressive sections 
of the working class and of other sections of the people are organised. The 
Communist Party is dedicated to the task of ending the capitalist system 
and replacing it by a socialist system. The Communist Party participates 
to the full in all the immediate struggles facing the working class and its 
allies, for it is impossible to talk about fighting capitalism unless one. takes 
part in all aspects of that struggle. But the special task of the Communist 
Party is to link the struggle on the immediate questions with the struggle 
to develop consciousness and understanding of the need to end the capitalist 
system as such and replace it by Socialism. 


Capitalist society gives rise to fierce class struggles which are sharpened 
enormously in the period of monopoly capitalism—imperialism. This period 
provides the most favourable possibilities for the securing of allies for the 
working class. Imperialism puts the task of ending capitalism on the order 
of the day. Communist Parties are created by the working class to lead 
this struggle. The main task of the Communist Party is to combine par- 
ticipation in the day-to-day struggle with the spreading of understanding 
of the need to end capitalism and establish Socialism. 


READING 
EMILE Burns: Introduction to Marxism (Chapters 4 and 5). 


JOHN GOLLAN: Which Way for Socialists? 
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SOCIALISM—OUR AIM 
SESSION II 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The ending of the exploitation, of cruelty and injustice caused by class 
society in its various forms, has long been the dream of men. It found 
expression in the teachings of the early Christians, in the writings of men 
like John Ball, Sir Thomas More, Robert Owen, the early English Chartists 
and the pioneers of the British Labour movement. 

But so long as modern, large-scale factory production did not exist, 
Socialism—which alone can end the exploitation of man by man—could only 
remain a dream. It was capitalism, in the search for greater profits, which 
mastered natural forces, expanded the production of goods on an enormous 
scale, united the scattered, individual production of men into highly deve- 
loped, large-scale factory production, thus establishing the basis on which 
Socialism can be built. 

But capitalism by itself does not ‘‘evolve” into Socialism. It has to be 
transformed into Socialism by the conscious action and struggle of men. 
Capitalism creates the living social force which, by its very position in 
capitalist society, is compelled to change capitalism into Socialism. This 
force is the working class and its allies. The age-long dream of the thinkers 
and the fighters of the past can only be transformed into reality when the 
working class, supported by its allies and led by the Communist Party, 
wages the struggle to take political and economic power from the capitalist 
class and, having succeeded in this, sets about building a socialist society. 


2. Features of a Socialist Socicty 


What will such a socialist society look like? How will exploitation and 
oppression be ended? We can get an idea of the general features of a 
socialist socicty if we examine the experience and achievements of the Sovict 
Union—the only fully socialist society in existence. 

(a) The first and most important feature is that political power, i.c. control 
of the apparatus of government- of the state-- is now in the hands of 
the majority of the people Ied by the working class. This means that 
control of the armed forces, the police, the forcign otfice, education, 
radio and television ctc. is in the hands of the working class and 
its allies. It is this power which makes possible the taking over of 
the main means of production, distribution and exchange, the trans- 
formation of the country, from capitalism to Socialism, and the 
defence of the new socialist state from attempts to overthrow it either 
from inside or outside the country. 

(b) The means of production—the factorics, mines, land, banks and transport 
are taken away from the monopoly capitalists. They are transformed 
into social property by socialist nationalisation. This means that they 
belong to and are worked by the whole of the people, that the fruits 
of production likewise become social property, used to advance the 
standard of life of the peoples. 

(c) Exploitation of man by man is ended. No longer can some men (the 
capitalists), by virtue of the fact that they own the means of production, 
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live off (exploit) the labour of others (the working class). No longer 
are the workers compelled to sell their labour power to the capitalists 
in order to live. The workers are no longer property-less proletarians. 
They now own the means of production and work them in their own 
interests and in the interests of society. For society is now composed 
of workers by hand and brain, i.e. of an associated body of wealth- 
producers. 

What is produced is no longer divided between the workers’ wages 
and the surplus taken by the capitalists. The whole of what the workers 
produce comes back to them in various ways. 

“In the Soviet Union the national income belongs to the 
working people. 

“One part (about a quarter) goes for the further expansion 
of socialist production and for other public needs, and the 
remainder (approximately three-quarters) is used for the satis- 
faction of the working peoples’ material and cultural require- 
ments. . . . This figure includes wages and salaries and the 
income received by collective farmers. It includes the money 
spent by the government on pensions and other forms of social 
maintenance, social insurance, and free education and medical 
services and on other cultural services and amenities.” 

(The U.S.S.R.: 100 Questions Answered, 1958 edition. Soviet 
Booklet No. 40, Question 34, p. 61.) 

Since production under Socialism is still insufficient to give every- 
body all that they need, the direct return in money (or ‘‘wages’”’ as 
they are still called) is based on the individual contribution made. 
The watchword of Socialism is therefore: ““From each according to 
his ability to each according to the work done”. 

What is produced comes back in other ways as well as in wages. 
The whole immense system of social services—healtn, social insurance, 
pensions, education etc.—are free and non-contributory, available to 
all. The expenses of state administration, of defence, above all, the 
money for expanding socialist production—the guarantee of a con- 
stantly improved standard of living—are financed from the values 
created by the workers in production. All these serve the immediate 
and future interests of the working class. 

(d) Production is planned to meet the constantly rising material and cultural 
needs of the people. This is only possible because the means of produc- 
tion have been taken out of the hands of competing private owners 
whose only concern was to produce what was profitable, not what 
was needed by the people. Thus there is an end to crises, slumps and 
unemployment, of poyerty in the midst of plenty. For what is planned 
is both an increase in production and in consumption by the people 
through increasing their purchasing power. The seven price reductions 
in the Soviet Union since the end of the Second World War, alongside 
a great increase in production, are examples of how this works out 
in practice. 

(e) Socialism means the ending of the oppression of nation by nation, the 
end of imperialist exploitation of colonial peoples. It is impossible to 
build Socialism on the basis of imperialist oppression—a point which 
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right-wing Labour leaders cover up. Imperialist exploitation is the 
policy of monopoly capitalism and benefits it. A socialist society 
eliminates monopoly capitalism. There is therefore no social basis 
for imperialism in a socialist society. On the contrary, Socialism 
alone ends imperialism, frees formerly backward colonial peoples, 
and by fraternal assistance brings them into the front ranks of indus- 
trial and social development. The development of the former colonial 
peoples of the Tsarist Empire since 1917 is one of the most inspiring 
proofs of the truth of this statement. 

(f) Socialism means peace. Within the country there are no longer 
capitalists who profit by war, who see in war the way to secure more 
colonies, markets and a chance to dominate the world. On the con- 
trary, in a socialist society everyone loses by war not only in terms 
of personal suffering but also by the diversion of resources from 
socialist construction and the advance to a better life. The last war 
cost the Soviet people the equivalent of two Five-Year Plans (apart 
from 25 million dead). 

(g) Finally Socialism means a new, higher type of democracy, in a wider, 
more purposeful life for all. It is the only system in which the old 
definition of democracy as “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people” becomes a reality. Capitalist democracy is government 
of the people by the capitalists in the interests of the capitalists. In 
the Soviet Union and in the People’s Democracies, the basis for 
socialist advance is the development of the initiative of the people, 
their enrolment in the active processes of government and social 
life. Without this the building of Socialism is impossible. Socialism 
cannot be imposed on the people from above. It develops from below, 
from the new opportunities which socialist society provides to men 
and women to develop all their capacities in their own interests and 
in the interests of society as a whole. The great advances made in 
the Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies, and in People’s China 
are proof of this. 


3. SOCIALISM—THE FIRST STAGE OF COMMUNISM 


Socialism is the first stage of transition of mankind from class to fully’ 
classless society. Marx and Engels visualised Communism in two stages— 
Socialism, the lower stage, and Communism, the higher stage. There are 
many differences between these two stages. The main difference is that 
under Communism production has been developed to such an extent that 
there is an abundance of goods of all kinds. Society can now advance from 
the watchword on which Socialism is organiscd, i.c. ‘From each according 
to his ability and to each according to the work done’’, to that of Com- 
munist society, which is, ‘‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.”’ This means the greatest advance in human history 
of all time. 


4. SOCIALISM FOR BRITAIN 

The steps necessary to advance Britain towards Socialism are outlined in 
the Communist Party programme The British Road to Socialism. On the 
basis of the building of a broad alliance of the working class and its allies, a 
socialist government will be sct up. Resting on the power of the majority 


of the people and on their continued struggle, this government will take 
over all the means of production at present in the hands of the monopolies 
and turn them into social property. Production will be planned in the 
interests of a continually rising standard of living for the people. The state 
apparatus which served capitalism will be transformed and replaced by one 
which serves the interests of the pcople. The people will begin more and 
morc to play a decisive part in the running of their country. 

A Socialist Britain will greatly strengthen the new advancing world of 
Socialism which already exists and will speed up the final overthrow of 
imperialism all over the world. 


READING 
Marx-Encets: The Communist Manifesto. Section 2. ‘Proletarians and 
Communists”. 
EmiLe Burns: Introduction to Marxism (Chapter 6). 


THE PATH TO SOCIALISM IN BRITAIN 


SESSION IV 


1. WHICH WAY TO SOCIALISM—FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 
OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


Within the Labour movement controversy has raged for a very long time 
as to the best way of achicving Socialism. There are two main outlooks: 


(a) The Right-wing View 

There is a powerful group in the Labour movement composed mainly of 
the leaders of the Labour Party and the T.U.C. which propagates what is 
called the ‘right-wing’ or Social Democratic view on the path to Socialism. 

In essence this view is based on the idea that the path to Socialism is 
through capitalism and its institutions; that capitalism is transformed 
peacefully and gradually into Socialism through the “introduction” of 
socialist measures by a Labour Government, e.g. nationalisation. The two 
Labour Governments of 1945-51 are held up as examples of this gradual 
.transition to Socialism. 

This “theory” is false and dangerous because: 

(i) It avoids the central issue of real power—political and economic power 
which under capitalism is in the hands of the capitalist class and which 
must be taken out of their hands if the advance to Socialism is to be 
undertaken. 

Power in the sense of a parliamentary majority must not be confused 
with real power. A parliamentary majority in British conditions is of key 
importance in beginning the advance to Socialism. But by itself it cannot 
bring about Socialism. 

Economic power means ownership of all the means of production—the 
factories, mills, mines, land, banks etc. So long as these remain in the 
private hands of the capitalist class, society remains capitalist society, 
irrespective of the character of the government in power.The workers continue 
to be exploited. Production continues to be production for profit. Planned 
production for Socialism is impossible. Finally, the capitalists can use this 
power to sabotage and disorganise the economy. 
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Political power means control of the state apparatus, which is more than 
Parliament. It is the control of the armed forces, the police, law and justice, 
education, propaganda etc.—all of which are headed by defenders of 
capitalism. The state apparatus is the machinery of coercion and govern- 
ment established by every ruling class to maintain its rule over the subject 
classes. 

The key positions in the capitalist state, in the army, police, judiciary etc. 
are, by careful process of selection, concentrated in the hands of trusted 
defenders of capitalism. It is a powerful weapon in the hands of capitalists 
used whenever their basic interests appear to be threatened by any 
progressive government. 

(ii) It teaches that the state is neutral. The right-wing leaders proclaim 
this state apparatus is “neutral” and carries out the orders of whichever 
government is in power. This is the most fatal and dangerous idea. Experi- 
ence in the past has shown that whatever the government in power, however 
large its majority, the defenders of capitalism in the state apparatus are 
ready to use their power to thwart any move which might be disadvantagcous 
to the capitalist class as a whole or to any individual section. This was 
proved in the case of the Liberal Government of 1913, which had passed a 
Home Rule Bill for Ircland. Landlords of big estates in Ireland and Tory 
imperialists were bitterly opposed to this measure. They organised a mutiny 
in the armed forces, called the Curragh Mutiny, and compelled the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the Bill. 

Experience in pre-Hitler Germany, Austria and Spain, and the present 
experience in France, all emphasise the same point, i.e. that control of the 
key positions in the state when left in the hands of capitalist supporters 
results in the overthrow of the clected parliamentary majority—where such a 
government is regarded as a menace to capitalism. 

(iii) It confuses nationalisation with Socialism, The right-wing leaders 
assert that any cconomic activity by the state constitutes Socialism. But 
nationalisation can be of advantage to capitalism. It depends on the kind 
of state which does the nationalising and the kind of nationalisation under- 
taken. In a number of countries—Germany, Canada and a number of 
European countries—the railways were nationalised long before the British 
were. State dockyards, arsenals etc. have been a feature in Many countries 
for a long time but nobody would call them socialist measures, for they 
served a predominantly capitalist economy. 

In Britain some important industries were nationalised— coal, railways, 
electricity, stecl. This was not Socialism, for these industries serve the biz 
monopolies, providing them with cheap fuel and power at the expense of 
the workers in the industries and of the consumers. The nationalised indus- 
trices continuc to be administered by the former managers and directors 
with a few retired generals, admirals and old trade union leaders thrown in. 
The industrics nationalised constituted 20 per cent of industry: 80 per cent 
still remains in private hands. The economic power of the capitalists is not 
threatened by this kind of nationalisation. 

(iv) It teaches that the working class have no need to fight for Socialism. 
In essence, right-wing Labour theory reduces the role of the working class 
in the fight for Socialism to that of “‘voting fodder’. All the workers need 
to do is to vote every so often for a Labour Government in sufficient num- 
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bers. Then Socialism is handed down—‘‘introduced’’—from above. This 
disarms the working class and prevents them organising and mobilising for 
the greatest struggle of all—the struggle for Socialism. 

(v) It turns experience upside down. This theory is most dangerous 
because it flies directly in the face of the experience of the international 
working class. No country has achieved Socialism on the basis of this 
theory. On the contrary, in all cases right-wing Labour Governments have 
been replaced either by fascists, near-fascists, or Tory Governments— 
Germany, Austria, Britain, Australia. 


(b) The Marxist View 

(1) General principles. The essence of the Marxist view of the transition 
to Socialism is that unless political and cconomic power is taken out of the 
hands of the capitalist class and transferred into the hands of the majority of 
the people, led by the working class, no advance to Socialism is possible. 

This means that the state apparatus is transformed into one which serves 
the majority of the people. The leading positions in the state—army, police, 
judges etc.—are manned by representatives of the people and defenders 
of their interests. It means, in the economic field, that monopoly capitalists’ 
control of the means of production is eliminated by socialist nationalisation. 

This is the general essential content of the transition to Socialism in all 
countrics. 

(11) Conerete circumstances. While this essential content of Socialism 
applics to all countries, the form in which the transition takes place varies 
according to the differences of time, place and the relation of class forces 
in the world and in the particular countrv. Since 1945, as a result of the new 
developments in the international situation, a new form of transition to 
Socialism has been developed. This form is that of People’s Democracy. In 
Britain again the form will be different. In our programme The British Road 
to Socialism our Party outlines the specific British forms of advance to 
Socialism. 


3. THE BRITISH ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


(a) Only Socialism can solve the Problems facing the British People 

The British people can only secure peace, national independence, advance 
of their living standards, end the shame of imperialist domination over the 
colonial peoples if monopoly capitalism is ended. Britain can only advance 
and finally solve its problems if it takes the path to Socialism. 


(b) The Development of Unity and of the Immediate Struggle—the Foundation 
for the Advance to Socialism 


The fight for Socialism is not something separate from the fight for the 
immediate and urgent interests of the peoples, i.e. the fight for wages, peace, 
living standards or national independence. On the contrary, the greater the 
level of activity on these issues, and above all, the greater the unity in action 
of the working class and its allies in the fight for these interests, the more 
speedy and effective will be the fight to end the Tory Government, to 
eliminate right-wing influence from the Labour movement. 

Action in unity, now, lays the basis for the wider unity which is essential 
if we are to achieve a Socialist Government and to advance to Socialism 
in Britain. 
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(c) The Alliance of the Majority of the People, led by the Working Class, the 
Force that can end Monopoly Capitalism 

Monopoly capital, whose political representatives are the Tories, pursues a 
policy opposed to the interests of the overwhelming majority of the British 
people. It has tied Britain to the United States, with resulting loss of 
independence. The continuation of this policy threatens the British people 
with economic, political, military and national destruction. 

The way to prevent this is to build a broad, popular alliance of the 
workers and their allies—the small shopkeepers, farmers, professional 
people, who between them constitute the overwhelming majority of the 
nation, and all of whom are oppressed and threatened by monopoly capital. 
But this alliance must be led by the working class, the strongest, most 
advanced and decisive class in modern society. This is the guarantee that 
the outcome of the struggle will be advance to Socialism. Such an alliance 
would unite to defeat the Tories in a General Election and return a Socialist 
Government which would begin to carry out a programme which would 
take Britain on the path to Socialism. 


(c) The Role of Parliament 

Parliament is rooted in British history. Through it the British people 
have expressed their aspirations for social advance for centuries (English 
Revolution 1640; Chartism 1840; General Election 1945). Parliament could 
play a key role in the development of Socialism in Britain. It would not be a 
Parliament resting on a passive people whose task was ended with voting 
it into power. It would rest on and be impelled by a politically active peoplic 
whose struggle for Socialism would continuc and be part of the activities 
of Parliament. In short, it would be a Parliament reflecting the will of the 
people and giving the sanction of its authority to their struggle. 


(d) The Programme of a Socialist Government 


The Socialist Government, bascd on the continued action and struggle 
of the people, would lead the British people to Socialism by carrying out 
the following programme: 

The principal features of this programme will be: 

“Socialist nationalisation of large-scale industry, banks, insurance 
companies, big distributive monopolics, and the land of the big land- 
owncrs, in order to break the power of the millionaire monopolists; 
and control of foreign trade in the interests of the people. 

“A. planned economy based on socialist principles and aimed at 
rapidly improving the people’s living and working conditions, with 
workers by hand and brain, and their organisations, participating in 
planning and management at every level. 

“Consolidation of the political powcr of the working pcople by 
ensuring that those in commanding positions in the armed forces and 
police, the civil service and diplomatic services are loyal to the Socialist 
Government and increasingly representative of the people; and by 
democratic electoral reform, democratic ownership of the press, and 
control of broadcasting by the people. 

“The strengthening and extension of all democratic rights, and 
Measures to ensure the just administration of the law. 
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“Recognition of the right of all subject peoples to self-determination, 
and the necessary measures to guarantee this. 

‘Making Britain strong, free and independent, with a foreign policy 
of peace and friendship with all nations.” (British Road to Socialism, 
p. 11.) 


READING 


MARX-ENGELS: Communist Manifesto (Section 4, “Position of the Com- 
munists in Relation to the Various Existing Opposition Parties’). 
British Road to Socialism (Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4). 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


SESSION V 


1. THE DECISIVE ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY FOR THE 
VICTORY OF SOCIALISM 


Without a strong Communist Party which has the support of the decisive 
sections of the working class, no advance to Socialism is possible. This is 
the experience of the working class struggle in all countries. It is only in 
those countries where the Communist Parties lead the working class that 
Socialism cither exists already (as in the Sovict Union) or is in the stage 
of being achieved (as in the People’s Democracies). 

In all countries where right-wing Labour leaders dominate the Labour 
movement, there the working class has been led to defeats and the rule and 
power of the capitalists have been strengthened. 


2. THE COMMUNIST PARTY AS A PARTY OF A NEW TYPE 

It is because monopoly capitalism—imperialism—places before the 
working class and the whole people the urgent task of ending capitalism 
that the working class creates the political weapon for accomplishing this 
task—the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party, formed in Britain in 1920, following on the 
experiences of the First World War and the Russian Revolution, is such a 
Party of a New Type. This is because it differs fundamentally from the Social 
Democratic Parties, the parties dominated by the right-wing Labour leaders. 


(a) Differences of Theory 


The Communist Parties base themselves on the theories of Marx and 
Engels which were developed further by Lenin and Stalin. These theories 
are called Marxism-Leninism. They are drawn from the actual experiences 
of the working class under capitalism. Marxist theories generalise these 
experiences and draw scientific conclusions from them. For example, a 
fundamental principle of Marxism-Leninism, based on the actual experience 
of the working class, is the Class Struggle. 

Since the dawn of class society, history has been the history of different 
classes struggling for political domination, for the ownership of the means 
of production and for the major control of the wealth produced. Marxism- 
Leninism asserts that the class struggle exists and is developed most sharply 
in capitalist society. As indicated in Session I, the interests of the capitalists 
and workers are opposed—they confront each other as exploiter and ex- 
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ploited. The workers can only defend and improve their conditions by 
struggle. Finally, that the outcome of this struggle must not be limited to 
the defence and improvement of existing conditions but to the ending of 
the capitalist system altogether. 

The right-wing Labour leaders accept capitalist theory on all decisive 
questions of the working class struggle for Socialism. They justify profits. 
They deny the class character of the state and preach its neutrality. They 
proclaim the peaceful transition to Socialism within the framework of 
capitalism. They deny the class struggle and preach the **common interests” 
and the ‘‘reconciliation”’ of classes. 

Thus their theory is the theory of the capitalists which they transmit to 
the Labour movement. A fundamental task of the Communist Party is to 
combat this capitalist theory and to transmit the independent class theory 
of Marxism-Leninism to the Labour movement. 


(b) Differences of Aim 

The aim of the Communist Party, clearly stated in Rule 1 of its Con- 
stitution, is to achieve Socialism in Britain. The aim of Socialism is also 
to be found in the Constitution of the Labour Party and undoubtedly 
reflects the aspirations of the rank and file for a Socialist Britain. 

But the whole practice of the right-wing leaders who dominate the Labour 
Party has been to strengthen capitalism and thereby to prevent the achieve- 
ment of Socialism. They supported the first imperialist war of 1914-18. 
They have been at one with the reactionaries and diehards in attacking and 
slandering the Soviet Union. 

“In words the Labour Party now stood for common ownership. In 
fact the dominant right-wing leaders were able to maintain their alliance 
with the capitalist class, to hold back the movement in the great 
struggles of the twenties, leading up to the betrayal of the Gencral 
Strike in\1926, and the collapse of the Labour Government in the 1931 
slump and the disruption of the Labour Party by Ramsay MacDonald's 
desertion to the Tory Party.” 

(John Gollan, Which Way for Socialists? p. 6.) 

The two Labour Governments since 1945 continued the policy of 
strengthening capitalism and tied Britain to U.S. imperialism. Throughout 
they have weakened and disrupted the unity of the working class by attacks 
on the Communists, bans, splits, purges on progressive socialist elements in 
the Labour movement. It is therefore not surprising that the right-wing 
leaders today hardly speak of Socialism. Instead they speak of the ‘“‘Welfare 
State” and the ‘‘Mixed Economy”, cquating these with Socialism. 

A fundamental task of the Communist Party is to put the aim of Socialism 
constantly before the working class, to raise its political consciousness and 
fighting spirit, and to inspire all aspects of working class struggle—pceace, 
national independence, against attacks on living standards ete.—with the 
aim of Socialism. 


(c) Organisation 

(i) Because right-wing Labour theory secs a parliamentary majority as 
the key to Socialism, its organisation is adapted mainly to electoral activity. 
The other aspects of working class struggle—the day-to-day fight with 
the capitalists over wages, working conditions, standard of living—is not 
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regarded as the business of the Labour Party. There is a rigid division 
between the “‘wings’” of the movement—the trade unions and the Party, 
with the Party concentrating overwhelmingly on electoral and parliamentary 
activity. 

The Communist Party is also interested in the electoral struggle in 
strengthening the number of fighting, militant M.P.s of the type of William 
Gallacher and Phil Piratin in Parliament. But it rejects the view that Parliament 
is the sole and decisive form of working class struggle, and emphasises the 
connection between the developing struggle against the capitalists on all 
issues and the return of a progressive, Socialist parliamentary majority. 

The main decisive body of the Labour Party is, in effect, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party—the organisation of Labour Members of Parliament—and 
within this, of the top leaders—the members of the Government when 
Labour is in office, and of the “Shadow Cabinet” when it is in opposition. 

This is really a Party within a Party, a law unto itsclf, outside the real 
control of the Party as such, and frequently violating Party conference 
decisions. The most glaring recent examples are on German rearmament, 
where the leadership, violating conference decisions, adopted a_ policy 
opposed by the overwhelming majority of the Labour Party, and on 
Cyprus. Because the right-wing policy of the leaders comes into constant 
conflict with the outlook of the rank and file, discipline in the Labour Party 
is imposed from above, with constant bans and proscriptions from Transport 
House. 


(ii) Because of the totally different outlook and the aim of the Com- 
munist Party, the form and character of its organisation is likewise different. 
The Communist Party does not isolate one side of the struggle—the electoral 
fight—as does the Labour Party. It bases itself on the need to lead and 
develop all sides of the working class struggle, including that on the electoral 
field. This is emphasised especially in Rule I of the Party Rules. It sees the 
working class the decisive, most advanced force in modern society, the class 
which is called upon to lead other sections in the struggle against monopoly 
capitalism and for Socialism. 

Communist Party organisation is based on the idea that the Communists 
must have contact with all sections of the people, especially the working 
class, and participate in all struggles, especially the struggle of the workers 
in large-scale industry. This is why the Communist Party gives such emphasis 
to factory organisation. 


(iii) In the Communist Party there is no such conflict of outlook between 
the leaders and the mass of the membership as exists in the Labour Party. 
This conflict represents the two trends which have always existed in the 
Labour Party—the socialist trend of the rank and file, and the capitalist 
trend represented by the right-wing leaders. 

The Communist Party is a voluntary union of people who share a com- 
mon outlook—Marxism-Leninism—and the common desire to work to 
realise its principles in life—i.e. to advance to Socialism in Britain. There 
are not two disciplines in the Communist Party, as in the Labour Party 
one for the leaders and one for the rank and file), but only one discipline. 
This is binding on all, leaders and rank and file alike. 

This is ensured by the system of organisation which prevails in the 
Communist Party and is called ‘“‘democratic centralism’’. This is the com- 
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bination of centralised organisation—higher bodies, like the Executive 
Committee, District, Area, Factory and Area Branch Committees—with 
the fullest democracy from the bottom to the top. This democracy is ex- 
pressed in the following: all decisions are based on majority vote; all leading 
bodies are elected by the vote of the membership; all members are encouraged 
to play the fullest part in formulating Party policy. 

Rule 3 of the Party Constitution and Rules explains this process in great 
detail, viz.: 

‘Democratic centralism means that: 

(a) All leading committees shall be elected regularly and shall report 

regularly to the Party organisations which have elected them. 

(b) Elected higher committees shall have the right to take decisions bind- 
ing on lower committees and organisations, and shall explain these 
decisions to them. Such decisions shall not be in conflict with decisions 
of the National Congress or Executive Committee. 

(c) Elected higher committees shall encourage lower committees and 
‘Organisations to express their views on questions of Party policy and 
on the carrying out of such policy. 

(d) Lower committees and organisations shall carry out the decisions 
of higher elected committees and shall have the right to express their 
views, raise problems, and make suggestions to these committees. 

(e) Decisions shall be made by majority vote, and minorities shall accept 
the decision of the majority.” 

The Rights and Duties of members are dealt with in Rules 14 and 15. 
Members have the duty to take part in the life and activities of their Party 
branch and to equip themselves to take an active part in the working class 
movement. 

The rights of Party members (Rule 15) are: 

‘““(a) To take part in their Party branch in the discussion and formation 

of Party policy and the carrying out of such policy, in accordance 
with the procedure defined in Rule 16. 

(b) To elect and be elected to all those leading Party Committees defined 
in Rule 6. 

(c) To address any question or statement to such leading Party Com- 

mittees up to and including the Exccutive Committee. 

(d) To reserve their opinion in the event of disagreement with a decision, 

while at the same time carrying out that decision.” 

All these features taken together constitute the Communist Party as a 
Party of a new type, able to fulfil the role of advance guard and lIcader of 
the working class struggle for Socialism. In short, the role of the Communist 
Party can be summed up as follows: 

“1. To give the Labour movement a Socialist consciousness, a scientific 

Socialist theory, a perspective of advance to Socialism. 

2. To lead the workers and their allies in all the struggles which confront 
them—from the immediate struggles under capitalism right up to the 
Struggles for political power and the building of Socialism. 

3. To provide the organisation for the vanguard of the working class 
and working people capable of carrying out these two tasks.”’ 

(25th Congress Report—Political Resolution of the Congress, 1957, 
p. 71.) 
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3. THE BUILDING OF A MASS COMMUNIST PARTY KEY TO 
IMMEDIATE ADVANCE AND ULTIMATE VICTORY 


(a) A new Situation in the Labour Movement 


More and more the rank and file of the Labour Party and the trade 
unions are fighting the policy of the right-wing Labour leaders. More and 
more they are fighting for the policies originally outlined by the Communist 
Party. The decisive task facing the Communist Party is to build unity in 
action with the best elements of the Labour movement in the struggle to 
save Britain from atomic destruction, for national independence, and for 
the defence of the living conditions of the people. 

This unity of the socialist forces of the working class is essential if the 
working class is to lead the majority of the British people against monopoly 
capitalism. 

In the course of building this unity of action, the most determined effort 
must be made to win understanding of the need for and role of a mass 
Communist Party and to increase the numbers of the Communist Party 
many times over. It has been the consistent struggle, propaganda, Marxist 
explanation and leadership of the daily struggle undertaken by the 
Communist Party over the years which has resulted in the emerging of a 
growing Left movement in the Labour Party. The stronger the Communist 
Party, the stronger will become the struggle for a socialist policy in the 
Labour Party. 


(b) Build the Communist Party 


While the task of building unity with the Left of the Labour movement 
is of key importance, it is no substitute for the building of a mass Com- 
munist Party. Unity itself can only be strengthened if in the course of it 
ever new recruits are won for the Communist Party. 

Only the Communist Party, because it is based on Marxist-Leninist theory, 
can indicate the correct line of march to the working class, link the im- 
mediate struggles with the ultimate fight for Socialism. The Communist 
Party alone has applied Marxist principles to the concrete problem of the 
advance to Socialism in Britain in its programme The British Road to 
Socialism. 

A mass Communist Party, based on widespread unity of action with the 
best socialist forces in the Labour movement, is the only guarantee that the 
magnificent prospect of a Socialist Britain will be realised in our lifetime. 

The task of building a mass Communist Party is one of the greatest 
importance to the whole Labour movement. A mass Communist Party is 
the key which will open the door on a socialist future for the British people. 


READING 
Party Constitution and Rules (in your Party card). 
The British Road to Socialism (last section, ““The Communist Party and 
the Labour Movement’’). 
JOHN GOLLAN: Which Way for Socialists? 
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INTRODUCTION 


ON again, as at so many critical periods in the past, major issues 
are coming to a head in the docks industry, 

As Tory policy takes effect, and as the competition for a shrinking 
capitalist world market grows more intense, so the port employers are 
hell-bent on trying to solve their problems at the expense of the workers 
in the industry. 

Major developments in technique are taking place. Millions are invested 
in new ports such as Shoreham. £3 million have been spent in the last few 
years on this port alone. Important developments in mechanisation have 
been taking place; palletisation, modernisation of sheds, re-design of ships 
to make it possible to load and unload general cargoes in containers, 
introduction of self-propelled vessels and large barges and tugs, round- 
the-clock docking and undocking of shipping and craft. Atomic powered 
vessels are now being pioneered. 


Employers’ Aim 


The employers are itching to take full advantage of all this—not in 
order to improve the conditions of the workers in the industry, nor to 
provide a better port transport system for the country. 

Their aim is simple and brutal. It is to drive down costs by any and 
every means, always at the expense of the port workers. In this way they 
try to solve their-problems arising from intensified competition, by taking 
it out of the workers. The employers’ profits remain sacred. 

These changes and the new urgent problems they give rise to call for 
the utmost unity in action by all port workers, for the strengthening of 
trade unionism in every port, and for a new Government pledged to 
carry out policies in the interests of the workers. 

The big business profiteers never really welcomed the Dock Labour 
Scheme of 1947. They were not able to maintain their opposition, because 
of the determination of port workers that there should be an end, once 
and for all, to the disgrace of half a century of man fighting man for 
work, of casual labour, of near poverty for months on end in the year. 

In the boom conditions of the post-war period the employers too 
wanted a regular supply of labour, constantly on call, available for ex- 
ploitation. So while they hated the scheme at heart, they put up with it 
for the time being, and sought to turn it to their own advantage, includ- 
ing the utmost use of the disciplinary clauses. 


New Attacks 


But the dockers’ struggles were not over. Each year, sometimes more 
than once in a year, major battles had to be fought out on key issues 
—in defence of conditions, the right to refuse to scab, the right to 
organise and to strike, on overtime as a voluntary not compulsory matter, 
for trade union unity in the industry and against divisions. 
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As the boom conditions have yielded to the stark realities of the 
capitalist “jungle”, so the employers are once more bringing forward their 
old plans. Their actions already show they want a Port of London highly 
mechanised, loading and discharging all round the clock as it suits them. 
They want piece-work rates and earnings broken down, gang Strengths 
reduced, and the “old-uns’’ and so-called “‘ineffectives” cleared out of the 
industry. They want to make the National Dock Labour Scheme ineffec- 
tive by dividing the labour force into “permanent” and “pool”, i.e. a 
force of regular workers at the employers’ beck and call in return for 
minor concessions, and a force of casual labour to be employed as and 
when needed. And of course, one section will be used against the other. 

To get anywhere in achieving these aims the employers need to 
destroy the unions as an effective fighting force. 

This is why the employers have welcomed both the surrender of condi- 
tions and refusal by many officials to fight, and the splitting tactics of 
those who sought to put the “White” against the “Blue”, and plunged the 
ports into an inter-union struggle. Such struggle led, not to the growth 
of trade unionism in the ports, but to the growth of non-unionism. and 
with it the worsening of working agreements and conditions. 


A Fighting Spirit 


It is to the credit of the rank and file of both unions that in port after 
port the bitterness of the inter-union struggle is being overcome. Unity 
in struggle is being forged again, and the prospects once again made 
brighter. 

But there is no doubt as to the seriousness of the situation. It is deadly 
serious. Every gain of the dockers in half a century of struggle is at stake. 
The employers are on the rampage. Their profits are in danger. Their view 
is “The workers must pay”. 

But the fighting spirit and capacity of Britain's port workers is high. 
Given a clear policy on which to fight, and unity of “Blue” and “White” 
in the fight for it, the employers’ plans can be defeated. The unions can 
be strengthened, living standards defended and improved; and the 
workers in the industry play an increasing part in bringing about basic 
changes in the social system, which will end forever the exploitation of 
the dockers and all workers by a small, powerful group of rich men. 

What is the immediate policy corresponding to the interests of port 
workers in Britain at the present time? 


A PROGRAMME OF IMMEDIATE DEMANDS 


1. FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR EVERY PORT WORKER 


In the past two years unemployment in the ports has grown rapidly. 
The figures are never included in the Government’s statistics. A worker 
from any other industry drawing unemployment pay is reckoned unem- 
ployed. A docker on “‘fall back” is reckoned still at work. 
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Yet in 1957-8 one docker out of every eight has been without a job 
each day. Look at these figures from the National Dock Labour Board 
annual report issued in 1959. 


Comparison of Live Register and Labour Requirements. 1957-1958. 





' : Average daily % No 
Ports Live Register Labour Requirements work 
(Main Ports only).._ |_————————_, — |] —_ ,_""—_ — 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957/1958 
Hull & Goole 4,203 4,072 3,643 3,625 14 | 13 
Grimsby & I 1,912 1,842 1,563 1,470 19 | 20 
London 27,568 27,020 24,785 24,346 11 | 10 
South Coast 2,278 2,101 1,979 1,780 22 | 10 
Bristol & Severn 1,991 1,907 1,718 1,808 15 5 
South Wales 2,590 2,415 1,780 1.508 33 | 38 
Liverpool 14,883 14,123 13,347 12,139 ll | 14 
Manchester 2,707 2,523 2,441 2,096 11 | 17 
Glasgow 2,629 2,482 2,308 1,985 114] 20 
E. Scotland 2,061 1,766 1,597 1,379 19 | 22 


Figures on Live Register 


1954 74,448 
1955 77,743 
1956 75,993 
1957 69,345 


1958 bs is “e .. 67,043 
7,000 jobs have disappeared from the industry in only a few years. 
Here is the reality of the employment position. What can be done to 
improve it? 


(i) Increase wages, pensions, benefits for all workers. 


The more people have to spend, the greater the demand for goods. 
That means more inland trade and coastal trade, and more ships coming 
into Britain’s ports, more jobs for port workers. 

The employers in every industry argue: “Higher wages will increase 
costs. Higher costs mean fewer orders and less jobs.” 

But the hard facts are that if wages arc kept down unemployment must 
grow. Not a single big employer in the docks or any other industry has 
said, ““We’ll cut our profits to keep costs low.” Their line has absolutely 
nothing to do with the “national interest’. On the contrary, profits have 
seldom been higher. The employers resist wage increases for two very 
simple reasons. First because they want every pound profit they can grasp. 
Second, because they want unemployment as a weapon to use 
against those at work—again in order to increase their profits. 


(ii) The 40-hour week NOW without loss of pay. Three weeks holiday 
with pay at average earnings. An adequate pensions and sick pay scheme 
for the industry. 


These demands are long overdue. Port workers have every right to 
them. Not only would they mean more leisure time, better health, greater 
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security in old age and sickness, but more jobs and the maintenance of the 
register. Holiday pay should be based on average earnings over the pre- 
vious twelve months. A port workers’ pension scheme should provide not 
less than £3 10s. a weck at 65 to all. Sick pay should be at least equal to 
payments under the industrial injuries act. 


(iii) Increase jobs through cnding trade bans and restrictions. 


One-third of the world—1,000 million people in the socialist countries— 
is banned from trading with us as fully as it desires. These bans are im- 
posed by the United States Government. They are part of the cold war. 

Russia alone has offered £250 million trade in the immediate future, if 
they can buy what they need and sell us goods in return. China too is a 
vast market for expanding trade. 

It is no use trying to develop trade on the basis of embargoes, and 
“You can buy this, but not that” terms, The remaining bans must go, and 
the necessary credits be made available. 

Independence and economic aid for the colonial countries to develop 
their own industries and economy would mean a great increase in the 
demand for British goods of all kinds. 

All these measures would keep the ships coming in and out of Britain’s 
ports. They could mean fuller employment, more jobs, ending the decline 
in the Register, and opening the industry again to our sons. 


(iv) No reduction in gangs. Upward revision of piece rates. No changes 
in the size of the Register without full consultation and agreement with 





the men. 


A firm stand along these lines is essential if the employers are to be 
prevented from dividing the workers’ ranks. “Divide and rule” has always 
been the employers’ policy. ‘Unity is strength” must be our answer. The 
employers want mechanisation to reduce costs and increase profits at the 
workers’ expense. The port workers must ensure that mechanisation means 
shorter hours and higher living standards. 

The employers want to manoeuvre the Register, cut rates and gang 
strengths to serve their ends. They must be met with a united wall of 
resistance. 


(v) A policy to resolve the “Pool and Perm” situation. 


With more than 14,000 men having accepted weekly engagement, the 
employers have succeeded in creating two categories of port labour. As 
always they try to play one section off against the other, in order to 
worsen conditions of both sections. 

The views of both “pool” and “permanent” or weekly engagement 
men must be respected, antagonism must be overcome, confidence in the 
scheme restored and unity’ in the day to day struggles built up. But a 
policy towards ending the division is urgently needed. 
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The National Dock Labour Scheme was based on the conception that 
all port workers would be “permanent” men—permanently available for 
work, and receiving a fall-back guarantee in return for that availability. 
The unions, and the rank and file, supported this, and understood the 
added strength of conditions of employment common to all, in the 
struggle to advance their standards. 

Now there is a position where some men have “permanent” work while 
others have none; where two different fall-back wages are paid; where 
often two sets of. working conditions apply. 

Nor does this mean added security to the “perms”. The employers can 
—and do—return them to the “pool” as and when they desire. 

The employers put pressure on for greater effort, greater mobility of 
labour. Divisions develop between “pool” and “perm”. On such divisions 
the bosses thrive. 


How can progress be made? We suggest the following: 
@ The immediate freezing of the “permanent” register. No replacements. 


@ A united effort to raise the fall-back wage as suggested above. The 
achievement of a common fall-back wage would remove the main 
inducement to weekly engagement. 


@ Serious consideration of a work-sharing scheme in periods of un- 
employment, along the lines of that operated by the Watermen, 
Lightermen, Tugmen & Bargemen’s Union, in order to prevent 
discrimination against some workers and favoured treatment to others. 


@ Joint resistance to every effort to sack so-called “ineffectives” and the 
militants, i.e. to prevent “permanency” being used to destroy the 
National Dock Labour Scheme. 


@ The greatest possible united activity on all day-to-day issues. 


2. A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PORT WORKERS’ WAGES, 
FALL-BACK PAY, AND ATTENDANCE MONEY 


The basic rate of port workers today is 23s. 9d. a week less than the 
purchasing power of his rate in 1948. Rents, fares, many other prices con- 
tinue to rise. 

At least 25s. per week on basic rates, with proportionate increases in 
piece rates, is needed to level up only. An immediate claim for this 
amount is urgently required. 

Payment to port workers for periods of unemployment (for which the 
port worker ts not responsible) should be raised at once to 85 per cent 
of the basic wage on a daily basis, with each day to stand on its own, 
ic. regardless of earnings on other days in the week, and exclusive of 
overtime earnings. (85 per cent was the payment at the outset of the 
scheme.) 

If the fall-back were 85 per cent of the present basic rate of £8 9s. 6d. 
it would come to £7 4s. instead of the present £6 12s. 

If the present basic rate had the purchasing power of 1948, it would 
come to £9 14s. 6d. A fall-back of 85 per cent of that would be £8 5s. 2d. 
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We believe this to be the minimum to meet present requirements, and 
then only a first step to the full guaranteed weekly wage—a right which 
the port worker is fully entitled to as long as he is required to be available 
for work at all times. 


3. ONE CALL A DAY 


The case for this oft-repeated and long-sought-for demand is unanswer- 
able. Hours are spent in idleness, pounds wasted in fares every year, 
simply for the employers’ convenience. 

There is no “call” for the directors and shareholders, except perhaps 
to “call” the butlers, or chauffeurs, or some other flunkey to serve their 
desires. 


4. IMPROVE SAFETY CONDITIONS 


Every year all too many dockers’ lives are lost, limbs maimed, families 
left without a breadwinner, all in the cause of the profits of the employers. 

Phillip Scrutton, big stevedoring boss, left half a million pounds after 
his death in a car accident. How much did any of the port workers 
killed in accidents leave? Or those who had given a lifetime of sweat 
and slog towards making up those profits? 

Overtime working, piece work, speed-up, all take their toll, a dreadful, 
mounting toll. In one sector (Sector 4) of the Port of London, fifty-four 
men died in 1958, and there were five fatal accidents in two months. 

Look at the accident figures for the industry as a whole. Summary 
figures (for docks, wharves, quays etc.) are as follows: 


NuMBER OF ACCIDENTS 


Fatal Total 
1958 30 6,010 
1957 46 6,598 
1956 32 6,570 
1955 48 7,294 
1954 32 6,568 


In the first quarter of 1959 there were ten fatal accidents; in the same 
period of 1958 there were six. 
A breakdown into kind of accident shows for 1957: 


Persons falling 1,008 Other vehicles (excluding hand 
trucks etc) - Pe vs OTD 
Handling goods or articles 1,494 Stepping on or striking against 
objects .. Ae 535 
Lifting machinery (i.e. cranes) 1,100 Railway locomotives 402 
Struck by falling body 900 Use of hand tools 264 


There's plenty of blood on the employers’ profits. 


5. END “DISCIPLINARY” VICTIMISATION: DISCIPLINE THE 
EMPLOYERS 
The disciplinary clauses of the Dock Labour Scheme should be used 
more vigorously against employers when in breach of the scheme, and 
less against port workers for offences which come within the terms of 
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so-called “industrial misconduct”. Every port worker must have the 
right to full trade union protection. 


6. BRING ALL PORTS UNDER THE SCHEME IMMEDIATELY: 
NATIONALISATION OF THE PORTS BY THE NEXT LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT 


The existence of coastal ports such as Shoreham outside the scheme 
is a menace to the conditions of all port workers. 

There are now seventeen ports outside the scheme, as follows: 

Ridham, Holyhead, Portsmouth, Milford Haven, Lowestoft, Shoreham, 
Margate, Deal, and nine other small ports. 

They handle an increasing proportion of the total tonnage each year. 
They are often centres of non-unionism. Moreover, the employers there 
do not contribute a penny towards the National Dock Labour Scheme. 
This is one of the main reasons why the scheme ts £336,000 in the red! 
These self-same employers who are wrecking the scheme in this way, 
will no doubt soon be demanding a reduction in their contribution to it 
in the registered ports. The necessary amendment to the Act should be 
passed as a matter of urgency. 

But in the long run the interests of the port workers and of the people 
as whole cannot be secured as long as the industry remains in private 
ownership. 

Shipping and docks are decisive to our country, a great maritime 
nation, and more dependent on trade than any other country in the world. 
Time and time again the employers have proved that their concern is 
only for their profits, and not for the interests of the British people. By 
flouting the elementary interests and rights of port workers they have 
provoked long and bitter disputes. 

Every year tens of millions of pounds are sucked out of the industry 
by the big shipping and stevedoring and lighterage companies. Only when 
the grip of these people is broken will it be possible to end the fear of 
unemployment, and to steadily improve living standards. Look at some 
recent profit figures: 


Total Profit Net Profit Ord. Div 
Company 1958 1958 °/ 
£ £ 

Peninsular & Oriental 

Steam Navigation 24,474,752 5,265,236 11 
Cunard Steam-Ship 6,219,482 898,647 8 
Furness Withy & Co. 5,090,123 1,326,046 10* 
Silvertown Services 1,250,240 550,038 274 
Proprietors of Hays Wharf 826,010 309,978 8 
Coast Lines 2,033,583 599,248 10 
Wm. Cory & Son 3,131,377 1,211,395 15 
Liverpool Grain Storage 

and Transit Co. 132,713 38,274 6 





* On capital enlarged by 2-for-3 share bonus. 
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Nationalisation operated in the people’s interests could mean really 
effective planning and the ending of the chaos brought about by conflict- 
ing employers’ interests. 

Nationalisation of docks and shipping is an essential demand for the 
programme of the next Labour Government. 


7. OUT WITH THE TORY GOVERNMENT. SHIPS FOR TRADE 
NOT FOR WAR 


The Tory Government is a government of the employers, the landlords, 
the bankers. It is there to do the bosses’ job. It will not be defeated unless 
every Section of organised workers strive with might and main for that 
defeat. 

All port workers need to work hard to ensure that not a single port 
worker’s vote, or his family’s, his neighbours’, his friends’ go to the 
Tories. 

A new Labour Government must be elected, and once elected, made 
to carry through policies in the port workers’ interests. 

The full weight of Britain’s port workers is needed to ensure an end 
to the cold war, and the ruinous arms expenditure that goes with it. 
German militarism must Not be allowed to threaten the world with 
nuclear weapons. U.S. bases in Britain must be closed. 


A PROGRAMME FOR TRADE UNION UNITY 


Never in the history of the docks industry was live, fighting, clear- 
sighted trade unionism so much needed. 

We believe that unity could be achieved around a programme of 
demands such as is outlined above, and that all four unions in the 
industry could be won for a united stand for this. 

We reject all ideas that some magic “short cut” can be found, whether 
it be talk of changing membership from one union to another, or of a 
“new union”. 

Seventy years of struggle have gone into building trade unionism in 
the ports, in the Transport & General Workers’ Union, the Watermen, 
Lightermen, Tugmen & Bargemen’s Union, the Scottish Transport & 
General Workers’ Union and the National Amalgamated Stevedores & 
Dockers. To concede to the right wing everything that has been built 
up, would indeed be a counsel of despair. 

Right wing leaders in some unions have a black record indeed. But 
they do not own the union. The unions belong to the members, and it 
is in their power to bring about every change they desire, if they so 
will, and if they work with determination, unity and clear-sightedness 
to achieve it. Any other course is to play into the hands of the 
right wing and hand over the unions to them on a plate. 

True it is no easy task, but the:dockers have solved tougher problems. 
in their time. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
A campaign for a new Dockers’ Charter 


Every effort should be made to get the largest number of organisations 
of the four unions at every level to campaign for demands along the 
lines indicated above. 


100 per cent trade unionism. Organise the un-organised 


The blunt fact is that the inter-union struggle of 1956 and the actions 
of the right wing have led to a position where thousands of dockers are 
“Nons”. Every effort must be made to end this menace to the unity and 
living standards of the port workers. Connections between the ports need 
strengthening to help bring this about. A campaign for 100 per cent 
trade union organisation on Merseyside, the Humber, and in the non- 
registered ports is especially urgently needed. 

But 100 per cent trade unionism cannot be attained by economic 
pressure, or “sanctions” by one union against the members of another 
union. That is the road to further divisions in every port in the country. 
100 per cent organisation can best be achieved by conviction among 
workers, that trade union membership brings results, and by service from 
the unions to the workers. 


Close the ranks. Work for trade union unity 


A mass demand and pressure trom the rank and file is needed for 
discussion between the four unions on how relations can be improved 
and closer working established, and how the representation can be achieved 
of all unions in the negotiating machinery. 

On this basis it would be possible to examine the concrete position 
in each port, and agree on rights to membership. Such agreement could 
bring the National Amalgamated Stevedores & Dockers back into the 
T.U.C., playing its full part in the trade union movement locally and 
nationally. 

Unity at port and sector level should be built up without delay around 
the immediate demands. 

Pressure can bring about a fresh discussion on all disputed questions, 
and bring nearer the day when through amalgamation industrial unionism 
is established in the industry. 


Win trade union democracy to strengthen the fight 


The serious problems facing port workers today require the fullest 
possible trade union democracy. The Transport & General Workers’ 
Union is weakened as a result of the decisions severely limiting democracy 
in that union, initiated under Arthur Deakin’s leadership. 

The appoinment of full-time officials must be replaced by their periodic 
election by the members, The Scarborough ban in this union that 
prevented, and still prevents, some of the best fighters, organisers and 
leaders from holding office in the union should be scrapped. These two 
changes alone would make it impossible for people to be appointed to 
positions of responsibility who often have not the ability or outlook 
necessary to do the job. 
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Into the branches 


All this can be done, but only by the members using the democratic 
rights which they possess to make their unions work, to exercise pressure 
on their leaders, and change rules if they so desire. The re-organisation 
of the Transport & General Workers’ Union on Merseyside, with branches 
based on each “call”, is already bringing positive, if as yet limited, 
results. Branch attendances at regularly convened meetings can and must 
be built up. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The Communist Party puts these proposals before all port workers 
for discussion. Dockers. stevedores, lightermen who are members of 
the Party have drawn them up. 

It is because we are a Party that stands for fighting unity of the 
working class that our members do this. 

Our Party stands for the workers against big business; for the tenants 
against the big landlords; for all who want an end to Tory rule and to 
see a united Labour movement taking the road to socialism. 

We are proud to include in our ranks men like Ted Dickens, Harry 
Watson, Alex McKechnie, Jack Brophy, Jack Dash, Danny Connolly, 
to mention but a few. 

However difficult the situation may have been, the Communist Party 
has never run away from its responsibility to advance policies which it 
has considered in the long-term interest of all port workers. 

We do not say that this programme is the last word. We hope it will 
be discussed throughout dockland. 

We invite all port workers who support the general policy and approach 
contained in this pamphlet to join the Communist Party. The stronger 
the Communist Party, the sooner will port workers achieve their just 


demands. 
* * 


Britain’s port workers have a proud record. Again and again since the 
1880’s the dockers have risen to the occasion. 

The glorious 1889 struggle for the “Tanner”. 

The stopping of a war in 1920 when the Jolly George was blacked. 

1934 and the blacking of the Haruna Maru. 

The heroism of the years of the war against Hitler fascism. 

The post-war struggles—the united campaign for the Dockers’ Charter 
—the Zinc Oxide strike—the Beverbrae—the ending of the hated 
Order 1305—the magnificent overtime struggle. 

They can and will rise to the occasion if—and only if—the struggle 

is fought out behind the slogans that have resounded throughout the 
ports again and again. 


AN INJURY TO ONE IS AN INJURY TO ALL 
UNITED WE STAND—DIVIDED WE FALL 


WHAT 
i> @ w: 
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WHAT NEXT? 


y 
John Gollan 


What is the outlook for the Labour movement and the fight for 
Socialism? 

This is the big question following the third Tory election victory. The 
Tory Government and the employers are preparing new attacks on the 
trade unions and the workers. Within the Labour Party a critical dis- 
cussion has begun. 

The Communist Party from the start has warned that the right-wing 
policies repudiating socialism and surrendering to capitalism would lead 
to this disastrous outcome. The Communist Party is confident that it is 
only along the path of unity of the working class against capitalism and 
for socialism that a mew advance can come about. We put forward 
here our views and proposals on this situation. 

This is an urgent matter for the whole British people. The Election 
result faces us with a new and serious position. The Tory Government 
in its third term of office, and with a majority of 100, will feel strong 
enough to make fresh attacks on our living standards, and will back 
up to the full the employers and landlords in whatever they choose to do. 

Hardly was the Election over when it was announced that fares would 
go up again. Six million trade unionists are demanding wage increases 
and shorter hours, and they know that the declared policy of the Gov- 
ernment and employers is to keep wages down. The talk is not of higher 
wages, but of disciplining the unions, of outlawing strikes and curbing 
the power of the shop stewards. The winter is here, and not a penny 
increase has been made in the old age pension. But there’s been a record 
boom on the Stock Exchange and millions have changed hands. 

Contrary to all that Macmillan said during the Election about the 
Summit being practically settled, it is now clear that serious efforts are 
being made to postpone it. But the cold war and the arms race go on, 
and West Germany gets permission to make missiles. Only tremendous 
pressure from the people will secure an early summit meeting. 

The Tories are losing no time in putting their policy into effect. We 
cannot afford to wait another five years till the next election to deal with 
them. We have got to resist all Tory attacks now. 

It is against this urgent background that the discussion on the future 
of the Labour and Trade Union movement must be seen. 

The “advice” of the capitalists and their press in this discussion is. 
what we would expect. The Times, the Daily Express and Daily Mail 
are falling over themselves telling the Labour Party and the trade unions 
what to do. When were they ever friends of labour? The kind of labour 
movement Fleet Street and the employers want is the one we should 
have nothing to do with. 

What is their advice? 


Drop all this class business. After all, Macmillan has said the class 
struggle is out of date. Have nothing to do with nationalisation and 
socialism. Sever the connections between the trade unions and the 
Labour Party. Discipline the trade unions. No more strikes. Reconcile 
yourselves to capitalism, and become a “progressive” party of reform. 

The general view was perhaps best summed up by The Observer 
(10.10.59): 

“If the (Labour) Party would now adopt officially Mr. Gaitskell's 
sensible remark that Labour wants to make capitalism work better 
and more fairly than it does under a Conservative Government, it 
would not only be successful; it would also give Labour ‘a hope 
of competing effectively as the party of prosperity’.” 

The more big business and its press can appear to take class out of 
politics, and confuse the workers with the idea that we're all one big 
family, the easier it is for them to tone down the economic and political 
struggle and protect profit and privilege. The last thing they want to see 
is the spread of socialist ideas. They want a disarmed, impotent Labour 
movement, a tame appendage of the capitalist system. 

But it’s sickening to see exactly the same advice beiog given by Labour 
Party right-wing leaders. For what is the chorus? 

Drop the nationalisation dogma, says Douglas Jay. Away with any 
idea that the Labour Party is a working class party; change its name, 
ban the conceptions of militancy and working class solidarity: change 
Labour’s connections with the trade unions. His general views are echoed 
by Patrick Gordon Walker, Roy Jenkins, Anthony Crosland and others 
of Mr. Gaitskell’s closest supporters. 

Alongside this there is the campaign of the right wing in the Trade 
Union movement to hamstring the trade unions as a decisive fighting 
force, and to make them “non-political”. 

The general right-wing case is that Labour lost the Election because 
it was tied to an out-of-date class position. 


A Programme of Defeat 


What are the facts? The basis of the dominant Gaitskell outlook is 
the acceptance of capitalism and the cold war. This was summed up 
in the two main policy documents—Industry and Society, which put 
the idea of buying shares in capitalist industry to replace a programme 
of extended nationalisation; and Plan for Progress, which assumed that 
capitalism had changed and was now a system expanding without crises. 
Labour’s role was to be that of managing capitalism better than the Tories. 

At the 1958 Scarborough Labour Party Conference, Tom Driberg, 
the Party Chairman, was pleading for Labour to establish an image 
in the minds of the electors to show that Labour was different from the 
Tories. But it was not the image of a class-conscious Labour Party, 
pledged to nationalisation and the attacks on the monopolies, that was 
presented in the Election. It was not the banner of socialism that the 
Labour Party held aloft, wrote Aneurin Bevan in the News of the World 
on October 11th: “On the contrary,” he said, “with the exception of 
steel and road haulage, socialism has been firmly put to one side and 
the party fought its main battle on issues that can only be described 
as pre-1914 Liberalism brought up to date.” 
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It was the Gaitskell image that went down to defeat. And, of course, 
before the Election, the other side of the policy was the refusal to fight 
the Tories at a time when the Government was discredited and could 
well have been brought down. The Labour leaders refused to associate 
with the rent struggles, the strikes and lobbies for higher wages and 
work, and the great peace demonstrations. Their Parliamentary opposition 
was ineffective, the most feeble in recent Parliamentary history. 

Why? Because on the main issues of the cold war, the H-bomb, the 
social system and general economic policy, the official Labour position 
differed little from that of the Tories. 

So during the Election, Gaitskell was never able to challenge the 
Tories seriously on foreign policy nor answer the Tory slogan, “You 
never had it so good’’. He was unable to make an attack on the capitalist 
system and expose the exploitation of the working people and the in- 
stability of the prosperity, because his own policy statements expounded 
the doctrine of the alleged crisis-free expanding capitalism. 

All he could do was to make a verbal attack on the fringe of the 
problem—expense accounts and take-over bids, etc. 

The right-wing leaders have preached faith in capitalism and the big 
monopolies, have undermined socialist ideas and blunted class conscious- 
ness, and in so doing have paved the way for Tory victory. 

Here is the outcome of half a century of Labour reformism. And the 
right wing now wants to complete the process by depriving the movement 
of any socialist aim. 


Are Classes Out of Date? 


Has the class struggle ceased to exist? Are we all prosperous now, 
and has the very term working class lost its meaning? Is the job now to 
administer a crisis-free capitalism that will grow continuously more 
prosperous? 

How closely do these statements of the right wing tally with the facts 
about Britain today? 

Four-fifths of the population—80 per cent—is made up of the workers 
and their families. Professional, managerial and other “middle class” 
people form about another 17 per cent. The employing class forms 
between 2 per cent and 3 per cent, and within this small number the 
really big capitalists are a tiny handful. 

The working class is the working class because the worker whether 
he earns £7 or £20 a week in his job can only get this by working for it. 
There is no other way he can live in present society. And in the course 
of his work he makes profit for the employer. The capitalist class is 
the capitalist class because it owns the means of production, makes the 
workers work for the employers, and gets its wealth from this exploita- 
tion of the workers. 

The small employing class owns immense and growing wealth. The 
fortunes and extravagance of the rich have never been greater. In 1958, 
profits and rent amounted to over £5,500 million, while “expense 
accounts” and untaxed capital gains made many hundred millions more. 
Jt is said that surtax and death duties are eating away the fortunes of 
the rich. But surtax and death duties together took only £340 million 
in 1958, while, after paying all taxes, the capitalists were able to add 
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£875 million to their property in new fixed capital alone. The rich are 
getting richer, not poorer. The repeated booms on the Stock Exchange 
and the spate of take-over bids reflects this paradise for the wealthy.* 
Where does their wealth come from? As we have said, from the 
exploitation of the workers. The workers during their work produce 
much more than the value of their wages, and the surplus is taken from 
them by the capitalists. That’s their profit. When the right-wing spokes- 
men say there is no longer a working class being exploited, they are 
dodging the facts. The worker today is being robbed of more surplus 


than ever before. 
Profits and Wages 


The Blue Book on National Income and Expenditure publishes figures 
of profits and wages and salaries in the various industries. From these 
it can be seen that in the chemical industry the employers took in net 
profits £7 9s. Sd. from each employee each week in 1957. In the food, 
drink and tobacco industries the figure was £7 Ss. 6d. per employee per 
week. In the engineering and electrical trades the employers took 
£3 18s. 9d. per employee per week. In the motor industry a study of the 
balance sheets shows that Rootes took £7 a week and Ford’s £11 a week 
from each employee. 

And so it goes on, through all industry and transport, and there is no 
end to this exploitation of the workers, so long as the factories and 
other means of production are privately owned. 

And the workers—how do they fare? Certainly a great many are better 
off today than they were in 1951. But the average weekly earnings of 
all workers in April 1959 were still only £11 2s. 6d., and the average for 
women was £6 17s. 

The higher standard of living enjoyed by sections of the workers 
has been won in struggle in spite of the Tories and the big employers. 
The Tories increased food prices and rents. But all their measures 
intended to lower working class standards were offset by the determined 
fight of trade unionists, year after year. This struggle broke through the 
resistance of the employers, the opposition of the Tory Government, the 
slanders of the TV and radio and the capitalist press, and the efforts 
of right-wing trade union leaders to stop it. 

But what is the position apart from the highly organised and skilled 
workers in industries at present booming, whose organisation and mili- 
tancy have won them their present conditions? There are millions of 
low paid workers whose earnings are completely inadequate for a decent 
Standard of life. In addition, we have the aged and sick, widows, those 
on National Assistance, and the unemployed living in poverty worse 
than ever—the submerged fifth of the population, for Mr. Peter 
Townsend, the sociologist, put the figure at near 10 million. 

So the real picture of Britain today is of a tiny class of rich capitalists, 
whose fortunes, made by the workers, are greater than ever before: 


* For 1954, the number of those with incomes over £20,000 in the year 
was 1,966. By 1957 the number with incomes over £20,000 had risen to 2.433. 
The figures for “death duties” are also revealing. In 1957 deaths numbered 
591.200. Of this total. 539,730 estates were too small to be charged death duty. 
At the top of the scale of those estates which were liable to duty, there were 
three worth over £2 million each; twenty-one worth between £500,000 and £1 
million; and 554 worth between £100,000 and £500,000. 
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at the other end millions of pensioners and sick, many in dire distress; 
and the great mass of working people, some of whom have through 
their struggle and organisation been able to lift up their living standards 
to a level of reasonable comfort. 

But are even these secure? 


Are Present Living Standards Secure ? 


The right-wing argument that prosperity has ended the working class 
is based on the assumption that full employment will go on for ever— 
that capitalism is now crisis-free and steadily on the up and up. 

Well, we have had three partial crises since 1945, and each of them has 
hit some sections of the working class. In the last crisis, early 1959, the 
official figure of unemployed reached 620,000—but the real figure was 
nearer a million. Even now, when production is rising, there are still 
420,000 unemployed and unemployment is growing again: in some 
regions 8 per cent of the workers have lost their jobs, and there is 
little prospect for them; in certain basic industries the position is serious. 

Hire-purchase has helped some industries; but there are three great 
non-starters in the present improved position—shipbuilding, berths are 
emptying and the industry is facing the most serious situation since 
the 1930's; coal, with the prospect of 240 pits closing and 83,000 miners 
being made redundant; and aircraft, faced with a radical further reduc- 
tion in the numbers employed. 

Vast new productive forces are coming into being, especially with the 
growth of automation. If these are left in the control of the capitalists, 
they will mean greater production with fewer workers—higher profits for 
the employers and permanent unemployment for a section of the working 
class. This has already been shown to a small extent here. It has been 
shown in more startling fashion in America, where a million workers 
lost their jobs through automation. It is the refusal of the employers 
to grant adequate safeguards protecting the workers from the conse- 
quences of automation, which has led to the most bitterly contested 
strike in the United States steel industry. 

This does not give us a picture of a classless society, in which all are 
enjoying increasing prosperity and security in their jobs. The future is 
by no means secure with the capitalist class in contro]. There is no 
guarantee whatever of economic stability, and no possibility of the new 
productive forces being developed for the people's benefit. The so-called 
prosperity leaves millions in near starvation. Exploitation was never 
higher. The contradictions of capitalist society grow. 

The working class will have to fight hard to retain what benefits they 
have won, once the Tory Government and the employers begin to exert 
their power. Not class harmony, but sharpening class struggle is the real 
outlook. 

This is no time for “classless” politics, but for socialist policies aimed 
at ending this unjust capitalist system for good. 


Socialism or Capitalism ? 


This crisis in the Labour movement is the culmination of the dilemma 
present since the birth of the Labour Party. 
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The Labour Party was the product of bitter struggle in the trade union 
and working class movement at the end of the last century, between those 
who wanted independent working class representation in Parliament, and 
Lib-Lab leaders who wanted the working class to remain politically tied 
to the Liberals. 

It was an alliance between the Trade Union movement and the then 
existing socialist groups. It had no socialist programme. Its founders en- 
visaged it as all-embracing, uniting all sections of the working class, 
the trade unions, the co-ops, and all existing socialist organisations for 
the purpose of winning working class representation in Parliament. Ob- 
jectively it arose out of the struggle against capitalism for political 
working class expression, but the top right-wing leadership, trade union 
and political, from that day to this, tied it to co-operation with capitalism 
and the capitalist class. Not until 1918 was the constitution changed, 
and the aim of common ownership formally adopted—the aim which 
the right wing now wants formally excluded, and is excluded in fact 
in the recent policy statements. 

Right-wing leadership and ideology held back the great struggles of 
the ‘twenties, betrayed the General Strike of 1926, and led to the 
collapse of the Labour Government in 1931 and MacDonald’s open 
desertion to the Tories. 

After MacDonald, Henderson and Morrison, and later Attlee, remained 
to carry out the same basic right-wing control and direction of the move- 
ment. The victory of 1945, under the influence of the great social con- 
vulsions of the Second World War, represented new hope, only to be 
doomed to collapse because of right-wing policies sharpened by anti- 
Communism, the American alliance and the cold war. 

As the steady drift to the Right has proceeded, the result has been 
the successive electoral defeats and the advance of the Tories. The 
Gaitskell “new thinking” since 1955 is in direct line with the basic 
political thought of MacDonald and Attlee. And its result—an even 
greater Tory advance. If we don’t understand this, we understand nothing 
about the present crisis in the Labour Party. 

What is this basic political thought, this right-wing social democratic 
ideology? The central issue of politics is the use of working class 
political power in Parliament, supported by the mass movement outside, 
to transform society. The right wing have never sought to take power 
from the capitalists. While they have used socialist phrases they have 
administered capitalism, extracting such concessions as the capitalist 
economy can afford. 


The Party of Socialism 


The Communist Party was formed in 1920 out of some of the finest 
elements in the British Labour movement (its main founder organisation, 
the British Socialist Party, was affiliated to the Labour Party) in revolt 
against right-wing policies, for militant struggle and socialism. Its whole 
record of struggle since, against the employers, the Tories, fascism, 
colonial oppression and war, and for a socialist outlook in the move- 
ment, is a proud page of British labour history. 

The Communist Party was to the fore in rallying the unions in the 
*twenties on the basis of a progressive policy, and in the great General 
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Strike of 1926. It played the leading part in the organisation and struggles 
of the unemployed in the ‘thirties, particularly in the Nationa] Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Movement. When fascism emerged out of the great 
economic crisis of 1929-33, the Communist Party, in the face of the 
almost complete passivity of the Labour Party, was the inspiring force 
of a broad anti-fascist movement and the International Brigade. 

With the gradual recovery from the depression, the Communist Party 
played a major role in trade union recruitment, the building up of the 
Shop Stewards movement, in the campaign for greater unity in the Trade 
Union movement. 

During the war the Communist Party fought for the unity of 
the British people behind the struggle to defeat fascism, at the same 
time pressing for improvements in conditions, and for uniting all working 
class and progressive forces to defeat the Tories once the war was over. 

Throughout its whole existence the Communist Party has campaigned 
for the unity of the British workers and the colonial peoples in the 
struggle against imperialism. It popularised the right of the colonial 
people to independence when not only the ruling class but the greater 
part of the Labour movement was opposing such a policy. 

At all times the Communist Party combined leadership of this daily 
struggle with a challenge to the right-wing social democratic ideology. 
It has shown that the supreme aim of the working class struggle is 
political power, that the final solution to the problems of the working 
class can only come about when the working class, by politica] action, 
destroys the economic and political power of the capitalist class. This 
means that the working class must become the ruling class, with the 
means of economic and social life socially owned and a Socialist Parlia- 
ment and State. 


Socialism is not some abstraction 


This still remains the central issue of the present controversy, and 
here lies the great challenge to the working class. The improvements, 
which sections of the workers have been able to achieve, are ludicrously 
small compared with what could be done for the whole British people 
if the profit motive of capitalist society did not hold back the full pos- 
sibilities of modern techniques—what could be accomplished if the British 
people got rid of the monopolists, the landlords and the parasites. 

Socialism is not some abstraction. It is here, now, in the Soviet Union, 
China and Eastern Europe where the Communist Party has led the 
workers to political power. The superiority of the Socialist over the 
capitalist system is now visible to all who care to see. Tempestuous 
advances in industry and techniques mean that in the next few years 
the young Soviet Socialist system will outstrip the United States. Its 
people will have the highest standards and the shortest working week 
in the world. And the miracles of its scientific and cultural achievements 
show what socialism means for the advance of the human mind. 

Surely this is the message that needs to be rammed home to the 
working people. Day in and day out they are being robbed by a tiny 
class of capitalists, whose wealth grows by leaps and bounds. If that 
wealth were used for the good of the people, and the advancement of 
society, we could bring about social advance in Britain that until now 
we have only dreamed of. 
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But that cannot be done in the framework of capitalism. It can only 
be done if the working class organises to take political and economic 
power out of the hands of the capitalists. The industrial and financial 
enterprises of the millionaire monopoly capitalists must be taken over 
for the people. Production must be planned for use, not for profit. A 
Socialist state must control the armed forces, the police, the civil service 
and the diplomatic service. In industry, the workers must take ‘part in 
management at every level. All hitherto subject peoples must be able to 
exercise the right to self-determination in practice. 

These are the points made in the programme of the Communist 
Party, the British Road to Socialism. Is this not the great issue for the 
whole Labour movement if socialism is to be a reality? 


The Nationalisation Issue 


Far from any advance to socialist aims, the right wing drive against 
nationalisation is in full swing. The argument is that nationalisation has 
become damaging to the Labour Party and is an outmoded dogma. 

Now it is quite true that from the point of view of many people, and 
many workers in the industries concerned, there is much criticism of 
the present nationalised industries. What is being criticised is the capi- 
talist nationalisation of the Labour Party. The monopolists and the Tories, 
too, have carried on a ceaseless campaign against nationalisation. 

It is essential to remember that the two most important large-scale 
industries which were transferred to state ownership after the war—coal 
and rails—were crisis industries, out of date and broken down; capitalism 
at its worst. Under Labour's nationalisation acts these two industries 
have been burdened with heavy compensation charges to former owners, 
and heavy interest rates on the huge sums which have had to be 
borrowed for capital development. The huge compensation and interest 
burden is the main reason for the continued deficits in these nationalised 
industries. 

The ordinary consumer has had to pay heavily for coal and transport, 
but capitalist industry has been provided with cheap fuel, power and 
transport as the result of the price policy of the nationalisation boards. 
The majority of the board members in the nationalised industries are 
former owners, company directors or representatives of private firms. 
The relations between management and workers are no different from 
the days when the industries were privately owned. This is capitalist 
nationalisation as worked out by the Labour Party leaders. 

Now the right wing are using the consequences of their own policies 
to get further nationalisation dropped. In fact, of course, the alternative 
to nationalisation is the unbridled control and exploitation of the nation 
by the big monopolies—which is the reality of the Gaitskell policy. 

The way out of this seeming dilemma of capitalist nationalisation or 
the domination of the big monopolies, is socialist nationalisation. 

Socialist nationalisation aims to end capitalist ownership in the basic 
industries, and to stop the exploitation of the working class. It would 
end private profit, would give higher wages and salaries, would provide 
improved social services, and increase the amount of money to plough 
back for the scientific re-equipment of industry, enabling output to be 
raised and hours of work reduced. Above all it would enable a socialist 
government to plan production to meet the needs of the people. 
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What is wanted is the nationalisation of the great privately owned 
industries, which have large surpluses extracted from their workers. There 
would be no crippling burdens of compensation, which should be con- 
fined to small life annuities. To extend nationalisation to the most 
profitable capitalist industries is to develop an entirely different set-up 
to the present. That is why the capitalists object so violently to any ideas 
of further nationalisation. 

This means the rejection of Gaitskell’s principle that only those indus- 
tries which are failing the nation should be nationalised. Those which are 
most successfully exploiting the workers and the nation ought to be 
nationalised first. That means the great monopolies in Britain’s key 
industries. 

Under socialist nationalisation the people on the boards would be those 
who believe in social change, technicians and workers of the nationalised 
industries. Genuine consultation would be carried through so that workers’ 
representatives were brought into discussion in the formulation of all 
plans, right from the start. 

Full socialist nationalisation is only possible with the taking over of 
political power. But even in the present set-up the Labour movement 
must wage battle against the monopolies, having in mind these principles 
of socialist nationalisation. And the fight should be made, too, for the 
re-organisation of existing nationalised industries on the basis of these 
principles. 

If the British Labour movement abandons nationalisation, as the 
right wing wants, then it will cease to have any socialist basis whatever; 
it will have finally accepted capitalist ownership. 


The Labour Party and the Trade Unions 


The connection between the Labour Party and the trade unions is under 
attack by some of the right wing following the Election. They argue that 
the Labour Party National Conference should be held before the T.U.C. 
instead of after (as at present). This, it is said, would stop the impression 
that the Annual Conference of the Labour Party merely endorses what 
the T.U.C. decides. Harold Hutchinson, industrial correspondent of the 
Daily Herald, goes further and wants the unions to keep out of politics. 


“Political policy must be left to the leaders of the Labour Party ..” he 
writes. The unions should pay up (the milch cow of the Labour Party) 
and shut up. 


Professional workers, shopkeepers and others, it is further contended, 
shrink from supporting Labour because of the trade union association 
and strikes. 

All this is meat and drink to the Tories and the employers who have 
been conducting the most vicious campaign against the unions, with the 
aim of undermining them, of making them useless. It seems likely that 
the Government will take advantage of the right-wing attitude. and seek 
to induce the unions to “put their house in order” by taking action 
against so-called unofficial strikes and the shop stewards, thereby weaken- 
ing the movement from within. The recent actions of B.I.S.A.K.T.A. and 
the N.U.G.M.W. are the first steps in this direction. Both unions are 
notoriously undemocratic. Now the T.U.C. General Council is investi- 
gating strikes and the activities of shop stewards. 
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The situation in the Labour Party is the opposite of what Mr. Jay and 
others assert. The trade unions have not set the tone of the recent 
Labour Party pronouncements, nor have they made its election policy. 

The basic documents which laid down the policy of the Labour Party 
in the elections, namely Plan for Progress and the H-bomb statement, 
were never discussed at any union conferences before they were put out. 

In fact, the Labour Party Executive, dominated by the leading group 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, so arranges its business that the 
union conferences never really have the opportunity of discussing Labour 
Party policy. 

Debates at Labour Party Conferences are mainly based on resolutions 
or policy statements from the Executive, and resolutions from Consti- 
tuency Labour Parties. Resolutions from trade unions are generally few 
in number, the usual attitude of the right-wing trade union leaders is 
to support whatever the Labour Party Executive puts forward. 


Growth of the Left 


The controversy on the unions is not over the trade unions as such. 
The position is that during the past few years there has been a change 
in a number of trade unions, a growth of left-wing and progressive views, 
in which the Communists have played a part. As long as it was certain 
that the union bloc vote would be cast solidly for the Right, there 
was no complaint. But now when it appears so many unions can be a 
force for the Left, the right wing wants a change. 

No trade unionist worth his salt can for a moment consider accepting 
a non-political status in the Labour movement. The Employers’ Federation 
is not non-political—its policies are to help the bosses. The politics of 
the Trade Union movement must be to help the working class. 

The policy which should be supported is the opposite of that supported 
by Mr. Jay and others, and should be based on the preservation of the 
closest bonds between the unions and the Labour Party. The trade union 
conferences should have full opportunity of discussing major Labour 
Party documents. The need is for the trade unions to play a still more 
active part in the Labour Party, advancing resolutions for the agenda 
dealing with the major topics of the day, sending delegates to the Con- 
Stituency Labour Parties, and bringing pressure to bear on Parliament. 
Isn't it the case that all trade unionists should be aiming to get more 
to pay the political levy, and trade unions not yet affiliated to the 
Labour Party to become affiliated? 

It is no accident that the employers and the capitalist press gleefully 
support all those attacking the trade union relationship of the Labour 
Party. They feel that this is a step in rendering both impotent. For the 
socialist worker, the job surely is to wage the battle in every trade union 
so that it is won for a Left socialist policy, and to see that this policy ts 
made to prevail in the Labour Party. 

Since the Tories came back to power in 1951, they have found that 
the trade unions, pursuing the defence of working class standards, have 
stood in the way of their aims. Now they want to curb the unions. 

To this there can be only one answer. A militant fighting trade union 
movement capable of repulsing all Tory attacks, and winning the demands 
for wages and shorter hours. 
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Nothing could be more fatal than that any support should be given 
to restricting the rights of the unions, particularly the right to strike 
and the rights of shop stewards. Labour should be supporting the trade 
unions and not joining with the Tories and the employers in attacking 
the trade unions. The Tories, in attacking strikes, are not only concerned 
with the so-called unofficial strikes, they are attacking all strikes, and it 
should be noted that the biggest strikes recently were called and con- 
ducted by the national union leadership. The General Council of the 
T.U.C. should be considering how to implement the spirit of its own 
rules and constitution in organising solidarity for unions engaged in 
struggle. And many workers would be less inclined to strike if the 
union leadership would give prompt and effective attention to the remedy- 
ing of grievances. Above all the whole movement should rally to protect 
the shop stewards from attack whether it comes from within or without 
the Trade Union movement. 

On the particular problem of attracting the professional workers, the 
attempt to make the Labour programme look as like the Tories’ pro- 
gramme as possible, led to disaster in the Election. The way forward 
is to bring the professional workers increasingly within the orbit of trade 
unionism, to incorporate their specific demands in Labour's programme, 
and show the opportunities which socialism will create for the trained 
man. 


A Right-wing Move 

The attack on the form of the connection between the trade unions 
and the Labour Party is part of a general and comprehensive right-wing 
move to revise the Labour Party constitution, so that more and more 
power is concentrated in the hands of the top right-wing group in 
Parliament and, in particular, Gaitskell, and less and less in the annual 
conference and the Labour Party Executive as well as the unions. This 
follows the familiar Tory pattern where power is concentrated in the 
hands of the leader. 

Prominent in this is the proposal definitely aimed at excluding any 
“left-wing” representatives from the Labour Party Executive. Instead 
of the Constituency Labour Parties electing representatives to the Execu- 
tive (as at present) Labour Party regions and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party should do so. It is hoped, as a result, that right-wing representation 
in the Executive will be strengthened. 

There is the further proposal that Gaitskell should be allowed to choose 
his ‘Shadow Cabinet”, instead of it being elected as at present. Already 
before the Election, in the controversy on the H-bomb, Gaitskell in his 
speech at Workington on July 11th said he would refuse to be bound 
by the decisions of a Labour Party Conference—as he put it: “It is not 
right that a future Labour Government should be committed by Con- 
ference decisions one way or another on every detail for all time.” 

All these points, along with the connections between the Labour Party 
and the trade unions, and the 1918 Constitution clause on common 
ownership and the principle of nationalisation generally, will—it is said— 
be considered by a Commission to revise the Labour Party Constitution. 

It is certain that active trade unionists and militant Labour Party 
workers will resist all right-wing moves to revise the Labour Party 
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Constitution on the lines proposed. They will insist that the sovereign 
power of the National Conference over the Labour Party Executive 
and the Parliamentary Labour Party should be clearly established and 
maintained, and rally to protect the rights of the Constituency Parties to 
elect their representatives to the Executive. 


The Big Issue Before Us 


The big issue facing us all is the way forward for the working class 
and the fight for socialism. : 

The struggle against capitalism to establish socialism not only remains, 
it is given added urgency by modern conditions and the Tory electoral 
victory. It was for this struggle that the Communist Party emerged in 
the British Labour movement. And today’s controversy and battle in 
the Labour movement, in the trade unions and the Labour Party, is 
between all those that stand for the working class and socialism, and 
those who represent capitalist influences and ideas. The battle is for 
independent working class policies against capitalism for the advance 
to socialism—this is what the Communist Party is struggling for in the 
British Labour movement. Victory in this battle demands unity against 
the employers and the Tories, unity of all organised workers and 
supporters of socialism. 

Left workers must be clear about the trap that is being prepared for 
them. What is it? Reject the Jays, but keep the present leadership and 
policies. This is going to be the line. Commenting on the first meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party after the Election, J. P. W. Mallalieu 
writes (New Statesman, October 24th, 1959) that Mr. Jay’s remarkable 
service was to unite both Left and Right. “Both are agreed that the 
programme presented to the country was a good one. [It] expressed 
general principles which are fundamental and that to jettison them now 
would be unthinkable as it would be unwise. Gaitskell’s leadership in 
the campaign not merely satisfied, but inspired the party.” 

The Labour movement is in danger of the greatest confidence trick 
of all times. Gaitskell was the main architect of the “new thinking’”’ that 
lost the Election. On the crucial issues of the controversy, nationalisation 
or managed capitalism, Gaitskell is for managed capitalism. 

The point is—what difference is there between Gaitskell’s case and 
Jay’s? In effect, the aim of nationalisation is rejected, even if the words 
about common ownership still remain in the Labour Party Constitu- 
tion. 

The Left and progressives in the Labour movement must be clear. 
The issue is not just the rejection of the ideas of Jay and others, but 
the rejection of the Gaitskell line and strategy as set out in the key 
policy documents on which the election was fought. 


Unity the Key 


Unity of all with socialist aims in the Labour movement is needed 
if this is to be won. When the Communist Party was refused affiliation 
to the Labour Party this was the first break in the original conception 
of the Labour Party as an all-inclusive working class organisation. In 
1924 came the decision to exclude Communists as individual members 
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of the Labour Party, and in 1925-26 the decisions forbidding trade 
unions to appoint Communists to represent their unions at Labour Party 
Conferences. 

This is the origin of the bans and proscriptions in the Labour Party. 
They were’ MacDonald’s work, but are maintained and extended by 
Gaitskell today to disunite and weaken the movement. In spite of all the 
bans, the Communist Party is and has remained an indispensable part 
of the British Labour movement, making its distinctive contribution as 
an organised Marxist Party, to the common struggle of the Labour 
movement against the employers and Tories, in the factories, the work- 
shops and the unions. But how much greater and more effective the 
common struggle would have been if there had been no bans and 
proscriptions! 

This is seen when we examine the Left movements in the Labour 
Party. At all stages there have been bodies of convinced Labour workers 
organised in various Left movements whose aim was to challenge the 
Right to some degree or another. Over these years there have been 
sections of the I].L.P., and the Socialist League (now defunct), the great 
united anti-fascist and Left movements of the ‘thirties, embracing both 
Labour Party members and Communists, the Keep Left movements 
after the war, Tribune, and Victory for Socialism. 

After 1951 there was a general revolt in the Constituency Parties against 
right-wing policies, which culminated in the winning of the majority 
of constituency seats on the Labour Party Executive. And a valuable 
new feature was the important Left developments in many trade unions 
with a united front on important policy issues in the Labour Party 
Conference. In all of these developments the Communist Party played its 
part. 

But in examining the situation, surely the weaknesses too must be 
seen—in the first place unclarity regarding a clear alternative socialist 
policy, as shown in the collapse of the Left at the crucial 1957 Brighton 
Conference. As the Left forces are not an organised party, they have 
been disrupted by the threats and expulsions of Transport House—the 
logical extension of the bans and proscriptions against the Communists. 
And particularly since the war, anti-Communism and the refusal of the 
Left to consider united action of all Left forces, has played into the hands 
of the Right. 

The Left must fight, but it must be united at this crucial turning point 
for the Labour movement. Surely that is the lesson of all past experience. 
And there arises the vital importance of the struggle against bans and 
proscriptions in the Labour movement. Their removal is part of the 
struggle to defeat the right-wing attack in the Labour movement. The 
Left cannot say it is for the defeat of the Right, but yet want to retain 
the bans and proscriptions against the Communist Party. 

We need unity of all Lefts and progressives in the Labour movement 
to defeat the Tories. We need unity of all Lefts and progressives in the 
Labour movement if it is to be saved from right-wing destruction, and 
take the socialist road. The time has come when discrimination against 
the Communists in the Labour movement should be ended. No one can 
deny, for example. that the presence of Bill Paynter, Abe Moffat. 
Frank Foulkes at the Labour Party Conference on behalf of their unions 
would be a strengthening of the Left. 
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Join the Communist Party 


Every Socialist, every worker wishing to see the triumph of socialist 
ideas in the Labour movement, should join the Communist Party. This, 
above all, is the way to strengthen the British working class and the 
Labour movement at this critical stage. 

The supreme lesson of the crisis in the Labour movement is the need 
for the Communist Party. It is a crisis of the whole right-wing ideology 
and outlook. The only consistent socialist ideology that can challenge 
and defeat capitalism and right-wing capitalist influence in the Labour 
movement is Marxism, the ideology and outlook of the Communist 
Party. The battle for the future of the Labour movement is not an easy 
one; it needs tenacity, organisation, clarity on socialist policy—that's 
what the whole experience shows. That is why we need a stronger 
Communist Party. 

A stronger Communist Party means more men and women in the 
trade unions and factories organised around socialist ideas. It means 
a stronger force in the Labour movement helping to win the battle for 
the Left. 

The strengthening of the Left in the Labour movement and the 
building of the Communist Party—both go together. But the Com- 
munist Party is an organised party of the Labour movement, a party 
with a consistent Marxist socialist outlook, a party with a daily, fighting 
paper, the Daily Worker. In strengthening that party you are strengthening 
the whole Labour movement in a decisive socialist way, you are carrying 
forward the battle for independent working class policies in the Labour 
movement. 

That is why we ask you to join. The Communist Party at this critical 
moment for the Labour movement will carry through a great campaign 
of socialist action, propaganda and education. It will be to the fore 
in every anti-Tory struggle which lies ahead. 

We ask you to join to do your job for socialism, the unity of the 
Left and a socialist Labour movement. 

This is the supreme testing time for all Socialists. They have a two- 
fold task: they have to fight against the Macmillan Government and 
the attacks of the employers and landlords, for higher wages, shorter 
hours, for a speedy summit meeting and an end to the cold war. 

They have to face and defeat this concerted right-wing challenge in the 
Labour movement. And that means the fight for socialist aims in the 
Labour Party—a programme to end the cold war and the H-bomb, 
for socialist nationalisation, to cut military expenditure and extend social 
services. 

It means the removal of all bans and proscriptions in the Labour 
movement, the unity of the Left, the strengthening of the links with 
the unions and the strengthening of democracy in the Labour movement. 

Above all, it means the building of the Communist Party, the indis- 
pensable socialist force of the whole Labour movement. 
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WAGES, STRIKES, STEWARDS 
by 


George Crane 


r ] “HE British employers have never had it so good. Their profits 
are soaring. They are thrilled at the prospect of increasing 
dividends. Their shares are rocketing upwards on the Stock 

Exchange. Some companies are getting ready to issue additional 

free shares to their clamouring shareholders. 

The basis of this boom is the increased production which is being 
squeezed out of the workers. New processes have been introduced, 
the workers have been speeded up and are creating higher and higher 
profits for the employers. 

The big boys on the Stock Exchange see all this. They expect 
profits and production to rise at an increasing rate in the year ahead. 
They are buying shares in the hope of reaping a rich harvest of divi- 
dends in the year to come. 

The employers are determined that the workers will get none of 
this prosperity, either in the form of increased wages or the 40-hour 
week. They are busy thinking up new arguments to justify them 
grabbing all the results of increased production for themselves. 

At the Engineering Wages Inquiry in 1957, the employers protested 
against increased wages being granted on the ground that production 
per worker was not going up. Now that production per worker is 
going up, dnd going up fast, they are inventing new excuses to justify 
their refusal of improved living standards to the workers. 

Their new excuse, supported incidentally by Mr. Heathcote 
Amory, Chancellor of the Exchequer, is that if wages go up it will 
be more difficult to sell British goods abroad. 

We will deal with the details of this argument later. Meantime, 
let us note the brazen impudence of the employers’ argument. It 
amounts to saying that if the workers get increased wages this will 
make British goods too dear both at home and abroad. If, however, 
the employers get greatly increased profits, this will not affect the 
price of goods at all. Increased profits for the employers, they are 
arguing, are good. Increased wages and a shorter working weck for 
the workers arc bad. What kind of fools do those who put forward 
these arguments believe that the workers are? 

In the second quarter of 1959, the Central Statistical Office tells us, 
the gross profits of companies went up by 15 per cent as compared 
with the same period of 1958. This is a very rapid jump indeed. 
At the same time the wages bill went up by only 4 per cent. 

The level of wage rates is, however, only 2 per cent higher than 
it was a year ago. Most of this 2 per cent represents wage increases 
made at the end of last year. 
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Since February 1959, all the time that production and profits have 
been increasing, wages rates have not gone up at all. Soaring profits 
and stagnant wage rates. That is the picture of the industrial front 
in November 1959. 


The Workers Resist 


In the last election the Tories 
boasted of how prosperous the 
working class was. They did not 
say that this flimsy prosperity was 
won by the workers in the teeth of 
Tory resistance. 

It was the Tories who pushed 
up prices by abolishing food and 
housing subsidies. It was they who 
abolished the control of food prices, 
and relaxed (and in some cases 
abolished) rent controls. When the 
workers sought to defend their 
standard of life, the very Tories 
who had pushed up prices preached 
the virtues of wage restraint. 

They reckoned without the orga- 
nised workers, who were not pre- 
pared to stand passively by while 
rent and profits were raised. In a 
great wages movement, the unions 
won increases in wage rates. The 
following table shows the number 
of workers getting increases in their 
weekly wage rates and the increase 
in wage rates per week, over the 
years of the Tory Government. 





PROFITS 


*ENGINEERSLIO 


“Now you come to mention it he 
does look rather like the shop 
steward!” 


No. of Wage increase 

Year workers per week 
1952 11,484,000 £4,555,700 
1953 9,031,500 £2,420,440 
1954 10,147,000 £3,500,600 
1955 11,911,000 £5,153,000 
1956 12,672,000 £6,633,100 
1957 12,338,000 £5,340,400 
1958 11,188,000 £3,444,400 


But the Tories and the employers have recently been putting up 
fiercer resistance to working class claims, as the figures for 1958 
in the above table clearly demonstrate. That resistance has been 
intensified this year. In the first nine months of 1959, 4,222,000 
workers have had their weekly wage rates increased by £1,081,900 
per week. This compares with increases of £1,919,000 for 6,501,000 
workers in a similar period of 1958. So the wages movement in 1959 
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is being brought to a halt. The largest and best organised unions in 
Britain have still to achieve an incfease. 


The Importance of Engineering 


In the forefront of the struggle is the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions which is demanding an increase of £1 per 
week in wages and the 40-hour week, and an increase for the women 
workers to help close the gap between the men’s and women’s rates. 
The Confederation rejects the policy of going for a reduction of the 
working week alone. It demands improvement both in wages and 
working hours. 

The engineering and allied industries (including shipbuilding) are 
the most important of all Britain’s export industries. They employ 
over 3 million male and approximately 750,000 women workers. 
They produce almost one half of Britain’s exports, and their workers 
comprise almost one half of the total employed in Britatn’s manu- 
facturing industries. Production in engineering is growing much faster 
than in the rest of British manufacturing industry. Last June the 
production of all British manufacturing industry was 13 per cent 
above the level of 1954. In the engineering and allied industries how- 
ever, including shipbuilding, it was 25 per cent higher, and in the 
vehicle section it was actually 45 per cent higher. Their wages and 
salaries bill in 1957 amounted to £1,990 million and their net profits 
to £603 million. Industries of this size must set the pace for the 
whole wages movement. That is why the Government and _ the 
employers are fierccly resisting any substantial concessions in wages 
and hours in this industry; that is why they magnify the effect of 
every strike and persistently slandcr the shop stewards. They are 
deliberately creating the atmosphere which will make wage increases 
more difficult, and some right-wing Icaders, believing in co-operation 
with capitalism, are playing their game. 

In the Financial Times survey 
“The Motor Industry” (1959), Mr. 
Peter Cartwright says that: “The 
programmes of some of the leading 
manufacturers here suggest that 
they are looking for an increase of 
production next year of the order 
of 15 to 20 per cent —an overall in- 
crease of around 12 to 14 per cent, 
which may well be bigger than the 
increase of 1958 and this year to- 
gether, appears to be well 
founded.” [Italics ours.] 


What the Bosses Get 


Naturally, this greatly increased 





: : ; “... Can't have restrictive practices 
production is creating more profits pere; we'll have to find something 


for the employers every weck that for the other leg to do!” 
S 


passes. This will, however, not be reflected in the published profits, 
until the balance sheets covering the present period are published 
some time next year. 

The existing profit figures published for the first eight months of 
this year in the Financial Times reflect the recent crisis which hit 
certain sections of the industry. Yet they show an increase of 16.1 
per cent in the net profits of the electrical and radio firms, and 4.5 
per cent increase in motors, cycles and aircraft. The rest of the 
engineering industry only showed a 2.7 decrease of net profits. So 
the bulk of the industry came through the recession with its profits 
comparatively unscathed, and is now beginning to squeeze more 
profits out of the workers in the boom. 

According to the Blue Book on National Income and Expenditure, 
the net profits in .the engineering and allied industries (including 
shipbuilding) in 1957 were £603 million and the total of wages and 
salaries (including management salaries) £1,990 which meant 6s. net 
profit for every pound in wages and salaries paid out. These profit 
figures are, of course, pulled down by the number of inefficient firms 
still operating in parts of the industry. 

Yet they show that the profits are ample and growing, and that 
the industry can and must afford to pay higher wages. 


The 40-hour Week 


The shorter the working week, the greater the leisure, the higher 
is the standard of life of the workers in any country. Higher wages 
and leisure to enjoy them go together. 

Alongside the demand for increased wages the unions are asking 
for the 40-hour week because the productivity of these expanding 
industries is growing rapidly, while the number of workers employed 
is not growing in proportion to production. With the growth of auto- 
mation a point can soon be reached when production continues to 
go up, while the number of workers employed falls. Pools of un- 
employed labour could soon be created, and their existence would 
enable the employers more successfully to resist drives for increased 
wages. 

In the bright picture of the future sketched by some writers on 
automation, the worker’s labour is lessened. He becomes a mere 
supervisor—the machine processes doing all of the work and quite 
a lot of the thinking too. This pretty picture has no relation to the 
actual automation processes which are being introduced. Here the 
worker finds his responsibility greatly increased—a mistake and quite 
a lot of costly work could be scrapped. To increased responsibility 
is added monotony and boredom on many processes. The unions 
are therefore right to raise the question of the shorter working week. 

In the United States and France the 40-hour week is in operation 
in most industries. In the Soviet Union, the 7-hour day is being intro- 
duced over the greater part of industry now, and the process will be 
completed by the end of 1960. The industries not going over to the 
7 hours, such as mining and heavy chemicals, are going over to an 
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even shorter working day or week. In Sweden the working week is 
being reduced from 48 to 45 hours, and the unions have made it 
clear that they regard this as a prelude to the 40-hour week. 

The British employers fail to 
take into account that the number 
of paid public holidays in Euro- 
pean countries is usually greater 
than in Britain. In presenting the 
claim of the Confederation for a 
40-hour week to the shipbuilding 
employers, Ted Hill pointed out 
that while the normal working 
week in Britain and West Germany 
was 44 hours and in Sweden 45, 
when paid holidays are deducted, 
the British workers are working 
more hours per year than the aver- 
age European worker. 

Throughout the entire industrial 
history of Britain the employers 
have insisted that shorter hours 
would ruin them. They now claim, 
for example, that in the case of a 
skilled fitter on time work the in- 
crease in labour costs would be of 
the order of 10 per cent. In this 
argument they coolly ignore the 





continual increase in productivity aia 
which is taking place throughout “Wilkins, I'm proposing a big drop 
the industries. in staff!” 


Foreign Wages Trend 


A favourite argument of the employers is that if the British workers 
get wages that are too high, then British goods will be too dear, 
foreign markets will be lost, and the whole of British trade will be 
imperilled and unemployment will grow. There are quite a number 
of workers, outside the sphere of influence of the unions, who believe 
this oft-repeated tale. The picture that is usually drawn is that of 
the narrow, selfish, British working man continually forcing up wages 
irrespective of the effect of this on industry, while the workers in 
Western or Southern Europe are much more moderate in their wage 
demands. 

This is a lying argument. According to the Economic Commiission 
for Europe, hourly earnings in France rose by 32.9 per cent between 
1955 and September 1958; in the same period they rose in West 
Germany by 28.7 per cent; in the Nethcrlands by 21.9 per cent; in 
Sweden by 20 per cent; and in the United Kingdom by 17 per cent. 
When the rise in prices is taken into account, the real hourly earnings 
(that is, hourly carnings measured by what they can buy) advanced 
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in this period to a much lesser extent in the United Kingdom than 
in any of the countries above mentioned. 


Pressure Needed 


In the last analysis the workers must be clear that the wage award 
which is made will depend, not on the quality of the arguments 
produced, but on the extent of the pressure that is exerted on the 
employers, who must be made 
to understand that, if they refuse 
to concede the workers’ de- 
mands, then a powerful struggle 
will be launched to force them 
to do so. 

Some right-wing leaders who 
believe in co-operation with the 
capitalists have to be continual- 
ly compelled by rank and file 
pressure to go in for wage in- 
creases, and in particular to con- 
tinue the demand for increased 
wages with the 40-hour week. 
They refuse to back up the de- 
mands with a powerful cam- 
paign throughout the industry. 
Yet engineering workers have 
always responded to a strong 
lead, as they did in the one-day 
strike of 1953, and in the great 
strike of 1957 which was, how- 
ever, betrayed by a miserable 
compromise by some right-wing 

: leaders 

“Cc F r : up! , 

sipgase Wes cae ea ie Nie Those leaders today want 

steward up any minute now!” things to drift on without any 

agitation, so that they will be 

able to pretend that there is no enthusiasm for the wages movement, 
and that they must accept anything the employers offer. 

That is the meaning of the banning by the Executive Committee of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union of the Shop Stewards Conference 
which the stewards in Firth Browns, the British Motor Corporation, 
Ford and Briggs were calling in Sheffield. Note that this conference 
was being called to discuss how the workers in the great engineering 
factories in Britain could be roused to support the demands already 
put forward by the unions. This is surely the most absurd restriction 
ever imposed by self-satisfied bureaucrats on rank and file trade 
unionists. The shop stewards are being told that it is a crime to 
campaign on behalf of the wage and hours policy put before the 
employers by the unions. The rank and file’s duty, apparently, is to 
pay their union dues and keep quiet. 
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The Shop Stewards 


Nay worse, some right-wing leaders in the A.E.U., responding to 
the advice of the capitalist press, are coming out against the activities 
of the shop stewards, against strikes not endorsed by the executive, 
and against Communists and militants inside the union. They are 
supporting the inquiry into the activities of shop stewards, which 
has been initiated by the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, though a resolution calling on the General Council to 
“clearly define the function of their officers and shop stewards” was 
defeated by the last T.U.C. 

Yet to restrict the activities of the shop stewards is, from the point 
of view of the interests of the trade unions, a disruptive policy. To 
attack the stewards is to attack the level of earnings, the strength of 
workshop organisation, and deliberately to hinder the achievement 
of 100 per cent trade unionism in the industry. 

The level of earnings in the 
engineering industry is depen- 
dent, not merely on the wage 
rates and basic piece-work per- 
centages agreed by the unions 
in negotiation with the em- 
ployers, but also on the actual 
piece-rates and times negotiated 
on the workshop floor. For in- 
stance, the piece-rate of a fitter 
in general engineering is 66s. 
plus 45 per cent, plus 2s. 3.73d. 
per hour, or approximately 
£9 17s. 5d. per week toa worker “Pm a director of twelve com- 
on bare minimum conditions. In Panles—f get a monih’s holiday 
fact the average weekly earn- 
ings in the engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods 
industries are £13 13s. 8d. per week, and for vehicles £14 17s. 
per week. Overtime accounts for some of this very great disparity 
between wage rates and earnings, but in the main it is piece-work 
earnings which make the difference; and the actual prices and times 
on which these earnings are based are negotiated on the workship 
floor by the shop stewards, or by workers backed by the shop 
stewards. Sometimes, between the wars, when there was a large 
reserve of unemployed workers, and workshop organisation tended 
to be weak, the employers pressed earnings in many cases down to 
the very minimum. It was only with the recovery in trade union 
organisation, the development of the shop stewards, the improvement 
in unemployment, that prices and times began to be improved. 


The Bosses Hate Them 


The employers have always hated the shop stewards’ organisation. 
They would prefer that the management was free to deal only with 
the individual workers on all questions of payment by results, and 
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never with the shop stewards. They want complete freedom to intro- 
duce any new machine or process first, and to argue about the 
conditions on which it should be worked afterwards. They want 
weary weeks of negotiations to take place, often ending in “failure 
to agree”. Then the unions have cither to take what the employers 
are Offering or to strike. Above all, the employers want to exercise the 
right to sack without challenge to their authority. 

But the shop stewards, on behalf of the workers they represcnt, 
challenge this exercise of authority. They insist on having a say 
in price fixing; they try to get a quick agreement on the terms on 
which new machines are operated; and they try whenever possible 
to stop arbitrary dismissals. These clementary activities in defence 
of the workers are angrily denounced by the employers as interference 
in “managerial functions”. Employers in federated shops base their 
Opposition on the celebrated York Memorandum which defines 
negotiating procedure. The unions have struggled in vain, for years, 
to get this utterly unfair memorandum replaced with something better. 
The employers insist on their right “to run their own establishments 
without interference from the unions”. 

“But the shop stewards are always organising strikes, and this is 
disrupting British industry and bringing trade unionism into dis- 
repute’, some right-wingers claim. This is utter nonsense. When 


_ 


- 





“Now you mention it, it does seem a coincidence that the shop steward 
always heads the redundancy lists.” 
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one considers the number of questions that are daily in dispute in the 
engineering industry, the strikes are very few indeed. In fact, injustices 
are sometimes perpetrated which ought to have provoked strikes and 
didn’t. For shop stewards can’t call men out on strike at will. There 
has got to be a burning sense of grievance and the men often insist 
that the stewards act. The loss of several days’ wages or several 
weeks’ wages means quite a lot to the average worker, and when 
he strikes he has to have a good reason for doing so. 

The shameless, prostitute character of the campaign led by the 
press on strikes can be seen from the following fact. Last year 3} 
million days were lost by strikes, most of which were endorsed by 
the unions. This year 4} million days were lost; 727,000 were lost 
in the engineering and allied industries, or less than 2 hours per 
worker. 

In the period of last year 250 million working days were lost 
through sickness, 125 million through unemployment, 15 million 
through industrial accidents. 

Of course the workers prefer, when they have to strike, for the 
strikes to be endorsed by the unions. They have built the union as 
an instrument of struggle against the employers, and they are entitled 
to expect that this instrument functions in their defence. Every cffort 
should be made to get the unions to take up a gricvance, but some- 
times cases occur where an immediate strike is an indispensable 
weapon of defence. 


When Victimisation Occurs 


An outstanding case is where a worker or a shop steward is arbitrarily 
dismissed. The unions have never been able to secure any agreement 
or procedure which prevents such things from happening. We have 
situations where shop stewards who negotiate with the management 
have been dismissed at a moment’s noticc. 

What happens when a shop steward has been arbitrarily dismissed 
and a resort is made to the so-called procedure for settling disputes? 
The dismissal of the stcward is discussed at workshop, local and 
national Ievcl. When it reaches the national level after long delays 
the cmployers simply “fail to agrec’’, the shop steward remains dis- 
missed, but may be given victimisation benefit. If such were the 
only protection, who would care to become a steward? So until 
the unions manage to negotiate effective agreements to protect their 
stewards, the workers must find their own way of protecting them, and 
that is the instantaneous use of the strike weapon. Thousands of 
stewards, cordially dislike by managements, are functioning in in- 
dustry today, because they are protected by the willingness of the 
workers to strike against their dismissal. The managements know that 
to victimisc a shop steward may be a very costly business indeed. 
Long may it remain so. 

What arc we to call a press which describes a worker who strikes 
to protect his workshop representatives as a “wild cat”? Since we are 
being zoological perhaps such pressmen could be compared to skunks. 
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What Happens in Motors 


Sometimes strikes occur as a result of struggles around the fixing 
of piece-work prices. This is the case in the motor industry at this 
moment, where the introduction of partial automation is leading 
to increasing negotiations around the terms on which new jobs will 
be worked. Considering the speed and the extent of the changes now 
taking placc, the wonder is that there are not more strikes. The 
conduct of negotiations in these innumerable questions cannot be 
taken away from the shop stewards. Even if the number of full-time 
officials were multiplicd twenty-fold they could not cope with all 
the disputes that are likely to take place. The shop steward is 
indispensable. In the opinion of Mr. L. R. Kealey, of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, many of the strikes that have been 
taking place in the motor industry are due to the attitude of the 
management. 

“In many cases in the car industry where unofficial strikes have 
occurred the reason is easily traceable to management. The most 
common fault that management have established over a long period 
of time is that no matter how hard they are pressed, they will not 
concede anything until such a time as the workers down tools. Then, 
in many cases, they will immediately concede a large proportion of 
the demands made. They do, in fact, by their actions, convey the 





“Don’t panic, Sir John; it’s not a strike—just the main fuse blown!” 
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impression to the workers that the only way to make progress 
is to down tools” (Financial Times survey, “The Motor Industry”, 
October 19th, 1959). So an occasional strike is necessary in order 
to force managements not to draw out negotiations interminably and 
to refuse concessions which they can easily afford to give. 

To attack the stewards is a mad, disruptive policy, especially in 
the engineering industries. More power must be given to the shop 
stewards to handle the problems on the workshop floor. Shop stewards 
in plants doing similar work must be encouraged to meet to exchange 
experiences, and to advise the leading bodies of the union as to 
policy. They should, on the other hand, be the channel through which 
the general policy of the union is conveyed to the members, and 
should be charged by the union to undertake the mobilisation of 
the members in the factory behind union policy. 

To attack the shop stewards is therefore: 

1. To attack the level of earnings throughout the industry. 

2. To undermine trade union democracy. 

3. To create conditions in which trade union membership will 

decline. 


The Press Intervenes 


The capitalist press of Britain is very big business indeed. The 
printing, paper and publishing industry made £100 million profit 
in 1957, a relatively bad year. One quarter of the workers employed 
are on newspapers and periodicals. 

The press is bitterly hostile to increased wages and a shorter working 
week, as is shown by the fierce resistance of the provincial news- 
papers and the large periodicals in the recent strike of their own 
employees. 

This hostile group of employers is continually interfering in the 
affairs of the engineering unions. In those unions the use of the 
capitalist press as a campaigning medium is forbidden to candidates, 
but no election ever takes place nowadays without the press indicating 
who is its favourite right-wing candidate, and who are the Com- 
munists and militants who merit defeat. The general idea is to rally 
those workers who do not normally attend union branches to vote for 
a well-boosted right-wing candidate. Every engineer should understand 
that to vote for a press-boosted candidate is in effect to vote for 
a nominee supported by a hostile group of employers. 

On television, another kind of tactic is pursued. Here it is the 
leaders of progressive unions like the Electrical Trades Union who 
are systematically attacked. So in various ways, in the press and 
television, the two great organisations of capitalist brain-washing 
enthusiastically support the right wing in the interests of the capitalist 
class. 


The Religious Issue 


Unlike the trade union movement on the Continent, British trade 
unionists have never allowed themselves to be divided along religious 
lines. Protestants (of all denominations), Catholics and non-believers 
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have worked amicably together, choosing their leaders mainly for 
their record as trade unionists. 

Trade unions operate on fhe basis of the unpaid work of branch 
officers, district committee members and shop stewards who in season 
and out of season keep the union going. It is they who recruit 
members and who carry out the detailed administration of the union 
at branch level, seeking all the time to increase the interest of the 
average member of the union, and improve the attendances at trade 
union branches. 

When they engage in keen controversy with each other, as they 
frequently do, this controversy concerns the industrial and political 
policy of the unions, and members of the same religious denomination 
have in the past been on opposite sides in the controversy. 

A recent development, however, is the attempt to organise workcrs 
to participate in trade union activity on the basis of their religious 
affiliations. 

When right-wing leaders, supported by church dignitaries, address 
assemblies of Catholics on industrial and social questions, the im- 
pression may be created that Catholics as part of their religious 
obligation ought to vote for them. But Catholic workers who do not 
want right-wing policies are beginning to resent this sort of thing. 
They, like their fellow trade unionists, do not want to see religion 
made a sanction for right-wing policies, or unions divided along 
religious lines. 

All workers irrespective of their religious beliefs, or lack of them, 
have equal rights in the union, and all of them are interested in 
preventing the union being paralysed and undermined by right-wing 
policies. 


Swing to the Right 


With the cheers of the press ringing in its ears, the leadership 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union is going to the right. At 
the Labour Party Conference in Scarborough in 1958 the A.E.U. 
delegation supported the Labour Party Executive in its attitude 
of non-interference with those centres of class privilege—the public 
schools. At the 1959 Trades Union Congress it voted against resolu- 
tions calling for the withdrawal of American missile bases from Britain, 
and calling for negotiations on the Berlin dispute, despite National 
Committee policy on these questions. 

These: moves must cause the greatest disquiet, not only in the 
A.E.U., but in all the unions associated with it in the Confederation.. 
For, throughout its history, this union has invariably stood for pro- 
gressive policies at the Labour Party Conference and the Trades 
Union Congress. Its rules proclaim the socialist aim “the control 
of industry in the interests of the community”. The A.E.U. member- 
ship will resist any attempt to replace this socialist policy with one 
which envisages the continuance of the exploiting capitalist system 
for all time, and which sees the main function. of the unions as one 
of co-operation with the big business controllers of this system. 

A socialist policy aiming at the public ownership of the main 
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industries of the country, particu- 
larly of the great monopolies, is 
essential if industry is to be con- 
trolled “in the interests of the com- 
munity”. Such control and plan- 
ning is more than ever necessary 
in the age of automation, when vast 
changes will take place inside 
industry, which must be foreseen 
and provided for. The maintenance 
of full employment, with rising 
wages and a shorter working week, 
will only be possible to the extent | ; 
thatthereisplanning and retraining, "Bat he arnt fy cuready ram, by 
with a guarantee of work for every- most of his time on the Riviera” 
one. The great new forces of 

production can work in two directions. If society is left to the control 
of the monopolists they can result in mass unemployment and in- 
creased speed-up of those workers who remain employed. If socicty 
is planned, these same forces of production can mean increased wealth, 
leisure and security for the workers. That is why any right-wing 
abandonment of socialist policy will betray the interests of the 
members. The unions and the Labour Party can best win concessions 
when they are boldly challenging capitalist power and privilcgce. 


What to Do? 


So our conclusions are as follows: 

Never had the unions in the engineering and shipbuilding industries 
a better case for a wage increase and for the 40-hour weck. But despite 
higher production and higher profits the employers have refused a 
wage increase and have rejected the 40-hour week. The utmost 
pressure will be necessary to shift them from this position. 

So the whole membership of’the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions must be mobiliscd to bring the utmost 
pressure on the employers. So far from stifling the activitics of the 
district committees and shop stewards’ committees, all the unions in 
the Confederation should encourage those bodies to take special steps 
to explain to the membership what is at stake. They should be 
encouraged to organise factory meetings, public meetings and demon- 
strations. The executives of some unions should direct their onslaught 
against the employers who are resisting the claims, and not against 
their own rank and file. 

Further, the unions should not play the capitalist game by attacking 
shop stewards. The press stunts about shop stewards and unofficial 
strikes are Tory political stunts, designed to smear the unions and 
the Labour Party, and to create such public fecling against the 
unions as will hamper the attainment of thcir hours and wages 
demands. In these circumstances any union exccutive which attacks 
or restricts its shop stewards is acting as a capitalist instrument for 
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the disruption of the union. So far from the activities of shop stewards 
being hampered, they should be encouraged to campaign for union 
policy, as the best means of building up the union. 

It must be recognised that the move to the right on the part of the 
leaders of the Amalgamated Engineering Union can lead to the 
enfeeblement of that union as a political and industrial force inside 
the Confederation, the Labour Party, and the Trades Union Congress, 
and is therefore a betrayal of the interests of the workers. 

The basis of any successful policy must be the unity of all pro- 
gressive forces in the industry, and the ending of all bans and pro- 
scriptions preventing members from representing the unions at Labour 
Party gatherings. The right wing can only win if it succeeds in 
driving a wedge between the Communists and the progressives 
generally. The press campaigns, which some right-wing sections in- 
spire, are aimed at isolating and defeating the Communists as a first 
step to the defeat of all progressive tendencies whatsoever. A right- 
wing victory is a victory for capitalism. 


The Communist Party 


The Communist Party has always held the opinion that concessions 
in wages and hours can only be won by the organised strength of 
the workers. 

Throughout the forty years of its existence it has been foremost 
in the struggles for greater trade union unity, to be secured by trade 
union amalgamation on a democratic basis, and by strong and united 
trade union shop stewards’ organisation in the workshop. 

It has always insisted that the unions should not confine themselves 
to securing reforms within the framework of capitalism, but should 
strive to change the system altogether. 

The capitalist class living on rent, interest and profit should be 
eliminated and industry run on the basis of common ownership and 
workers’ control. 

The employers, the press and television continually endeavour to 
confuse the workers by propaganda against militant trade unionism 
and against socialism. 

Therefore the fight to keep trade unionism militant and progressive, 
the fight to win the Labour movement for a socialist policy, must go 
on all the time. 

The Communist Party, composed in the main of active trade 
unionists, is the only political organisation which fights unceasingly 
for a socialist policy. Its daily newspaper, the Daily Worker, is the 
only daily newspaper not under capitalist ownership, the only news- 
paper which faithfully reports all phases of the workers’ struggle. 

The Communist Party is an integral part of the British workers’ 
movement, the most consistent socialist section of that movement; 
and all who want to wage the most powerful struggle against the 
employers, who want still stronger and still more democratic trade 
unions, and who want the most rapid and resolute advance to workers’ 
power and socialism should join its ranks. 
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